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PREFACE. 


In my Notes to the First Philippic of Demosthe- 
nes, p. 119, I wrote as follows concerning the ancient 
religious festival of the Dionysia: 

“Tt was here that the simple song, which was sung 
in the festive processions, rose by degrees to the digni- 
ty of dramatic poetry, and Thespis’ introduction of a 
special actor to fill up the pauses in the chorus led the 
way to the grandest development known in the history 
of the human mind.” 

Adopting this uncontroverted truth as a point of 
departure, I have, in the following Introduction, - 
grouped together such notices as I could collect from 
ancient writers and modern authorities, to show that 
the Greek Theatre was essentially a religious institu- 
tion, and besides, that there is good ground to conclude 
that the national belief and worship constituted the 
basis of all pure literary and art culture in Greece; 
consequently, that all sound criticism of a Greek tra- 
gedy, which is the highest work of art, must proceed 
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from that stand-point, and that the distinctive excel- 
lences and peculiarities of A‘schylus or Sophocles can- 
not be judged by any modern literary standard, nor 
indeed by any standard outside of themselves. With 
this conviction, and in this view, I have treated the 
Antigone as mainly a religious poem. To the end 
of bringing out the religious motive and tendency 
more clearly, I have presented the fate-legend, of 
which it is a part, both in its primitive epic and later 
tragic form. Lastly, by a careful analysis of the drama 
and its characters I have sought to show how consist- 
ently and logically the idea is carried out by the artist, 
and how, in this ancient life-picture of contending 
forces, the political element is but secondary, and only 
serves to heighten the splendor of the dominant reli- 
gious one by placing the latter in a stronger light. 
This ruling thought has been made duly prominent 
also in the notes, in which, while aiming to explain all 
the difficulties of syntax and poetical diction, I have 
endeavored to supply that aid to the cognitio rerum, 
which is requisite for the full appreciation of the argu- 
ment, and which, as I conceive, deserves to be consid- 
ered the true aim of classical study. 


AtuEns, Ga., January, 1870. 


PPO DUCTION. 


IL—THE CULTUS. 


Tuer Greek Drama, in its origin and growth, was a part 
of the worship of Dionysos (Bacchus). Its germ lay in the 
choral hymns and dances performed around the sacrifice 
burning upon the altar of the god, who was always imagined 
to be present in the mystic symbols and to take delight in 
the honors thus offered to him. [From this primitive incep- 
tion, in which the rustic villagers of Boeotia sought to ex- 
press their joy and thankfulness for the gifts of the vine- 
god, to its fullest development in the great national theatres, 
_the drama was always deemed an essential requisite of the 
public service of that divinity, and contributed largely to 
the splendor of his festivals. 

The drama attained its most perfect form in the hands of 
Sophocles at Athens, which city had long since become the 
chief seat of the Dionysian cultus. The national theatre 
there—that in which, at the three principal festivals of the 
Dionysia, provided for at the expense of the state (see 
Demos., ii. Phil., and my note, p. 119), all the masterpieces 
of the great dramatists were first brought out—was built on 
the grounds of the Temple of Bacchus on the southern de- 
clivity of the Acropolis. That edifice, which was uncovered, 
and large enough to seat thirty thousand persons, had for its 
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central point the traditional square altar, ascended by steps, 
on which libations were yet offered to the divinity (Plutarch, 
Cim. 8); the circular space around it was called the orches- 
tra (i. e., dancing-place, from épyéouat, dance), in which, as. 
of yore, the cyclic chorus sang their antiphonal dithyrambics 
to rhythmical dances, accompanied by the ancient Phrygian 
flute-music ; the customary Bacchus festal-costume was, 
with a slight change, worn alike by actors and chorus (K. O. 
Miller, Ausch. Eum., pp. 109, 110); the ceremonies were 
presided over by a priest of Bacchus (Schol. Aristoph., Ran., 
v. 297); all the externals of the Attic drama prove conclu- 
sively its religious purpose and its identity with the ancient 
Bacchus-worship. 

While, now, it may be said that all the productions of 
the Greek stage bear evident marks, particularly in the 
lyric portions, of having been produced to serve this gen- 
eral purpose—embodying and illustrating, as they do, the 
religious views and moral sentiments of the nation — yet 
in none of the preserved tragedies is the design so appar- 
ent as in the Antigone of Sophocles. In the hope of aid- 
ing the student in obtaining, to some extent, an inner view- 
point whence he may observe more nearly the elements 
employed, and Sophocles’ masterly use of them in this play, 
I offer here a brief notice (though necessarily an imperfect 
one) of the cultus of the dramatic Bacchus. 

This cultus was not an independent system of religion, 
but, like that of Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, etc., a subordinate 
one, forming part of the general system of Hellenic belief 
and worship. The Hellenes acknowledged one self-exist- 
ent, supreme divinity—Zeus (Z7v), who is the beginning, 
middle, and end of all things; who, conformably to his na- 
ture, ever moves forward in his own straight course ;* who 


* Compare the ancient doctrine (6 tadad¢ Adyoc), cited by Plato, de 
Legg., p. 128, Tauch. ‘“‘ Plato,” says Grou, “drew this sublime idea of 
Deity from the verses of Orpheus, quoted by Theodoret in his second 
discourse on Therapeutics. Orpheus,’ adds that learned bishop, ‘‘ had 
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always sees all and governs all; * who is constantly attend- 
ed by Aixn, Right, his associate and minister, by whom he 
has fixed the moral order of the world, and through whom 
he is the executor and vindicator of his own laws, which are 
as unchangeable as himself.{ 


In the gradations of rank assigned by popular belief to 
the older and superior gods upon the summit of Mount Olym- 
pus, with Zeus at the apex, and the others ranked according 
to their relation to the Father of gods, or the fancied im- 
portance of their spheres of action,$ while the inferior di- 
vinities—sons or daughters of Joyve—were, in a descending 
scale, arranged on the sides and at the foot of the mountain, 
we perceive the ideal of the pyramidal statuary group so 
characteristic of religious art in Greece. For art, among 
the ancients, was the handmaid of religion; and not only 
so, it was itself the highest expression of the divine in man, 
and was employed to symbolize the highest truths. The 
Olympian heaven itself was but a sublime symbol, signifi- 
cant of the subordinate unity of all the known powers of 
the world—those of physical nature being subservient to 
the moral, these to the celestial, and all subject to, and em- 
braced by one omnipotent father and god.|| Eminent an- 
tiquaries have thought that the sacred group, which always 
adorned the triangular pediment of a Grecian temple, was 
intended to give the houses of the gods an impressive 
grandeur in contrast with the low, flat-roofed dwellings of 


learned it from the Egyptians, and they had received it from the 
Hebrews.” 

* Soph. Antig., 184. + Antig., 451. Plat. Legg., 128. 

¢ Zsch. Prom., 403. Compare the beautiful passage of Soph., R., 
865 ff. 

§ When Homer represents the gods as partaking together of the ban- 
quet, he doubtless had in mind a court-feast of an Oriental king, where, 
in the assignment of places, careful attention was paid to the rank of the 
guests. 

| Aristot. Metaph., xi., 8, wepséyer 7d Geiov tiv bAqv diam. 
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men (Herm., Relig. Antiq., p. 81). It seems probable that 
it had a far greater significance: that, inasmuch as every 
part of sacred architecture was highly symbolical (Herm., 
ibid.), the delta-formed gable, with its figures of gods and 
their retinue—technically called the eagle, aeto¢ (Aristoph., 
Ay. 1109)—was typical of the subordinate god-unity of the 
Greek Cosmos. 

It is well known that the reverence of the powers of 
Nature was the earliest form of Grecian religion; and the 
matured and enlightened minds of after-ages, so far from 
discarding, as puerile superstitions, the crude notions of 
their simple ancestors, ratified and established them as the 
religion of the state, judging, as Plato says (Philebus, 16), 
that “the primitive men were better than themselves, and 
lived nearer to the gods,” sharing with them a common 
table (Aratus Phznom., 91. Compare Wachsmuth, Gr. 
Antiq., p. 40). 

One of the many forms of religious worship that grew 
out of the adoration of elemental Nature (Plat. Crat., 397, C.) 
was this of the wine-god Bacchus. The ancients conceived 
him, as well as their other divinities, anthropomorphically, 
1, €., a8 being of human form, as having parentage, birth, 
growth, and history; all these were carefully transmitted 
in the so-called god-mythus, in connection with the worship. 
The mythus of Bacchus was twofold, or rather the younger 
mythus was an offshoot of the elder, showing that there had 
been a schism in the sect. The older, beginning with the 
mysterious birth of Zagreus,* commonly called Iacchus, 
son of Zeus and Demeter, or her daughter Persephone 
(Schol. Ar., Ran., 324), with whom he was associated in the 
celebrated Eleusinian mysteries. The myth had its ori- 
gin, probably, in India, at an incalculably remote period. 
Stripped of its excessive mysticism and Asiatic verbiage, 





* The chief seat of his worship was in the island of Crete, where, in 
an annual festival, his acts, sufferings, and death, were enacted with ap- 
propriate solemnities.—(Herm., p. 353.) 
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it meant, according to Welcker’s interpretation, that Jupi- 
ter had, in profound secrecy, breathed his own spirit * into 
the noblest gift of earth, the child of lovely Autumn— Wine, 
who, then brave and daring, sprung up to his father’s throne 
and hurled the lightnings. The character of this sect was 
priestly and mystical, and its whole ritual bore the symbol- 
ical stamp of the early times (Herod., viii., 65). The mys- 
tics held their worship of choral singing and dancing at 
night by torchlight, in meadows, on account of the flowers 
(Schol., Aristoph., Ran., 326). The worship of Bacchus was 
brought into Greece by the Pelasgi (Wachsmuth, Antic., i., 
pp. 37-40). : | 
On this old sect was grafted the younger and more 
Grecian cultus of Dionysos, son of Zeus and Semele, the 
daughter of the Tyrian Cadmus. His semi-human lineage 
and the Phrygian music, always used in his worship, point 
to Pheenice as the cradle of the new faith (comp. Eurip. 
Bacch., 86). As “the high-priesthood was associated with 
the princely office’ (Wachsm., i., 118), we may presume 
that Cadmus himself introduced it in planting and organiz- 
ing his colony of Thebes.t The Greeks, says Herodotus 
(2. 146), reckoned the birth of Dionysos from the time that 
he became known as a god; and the same author states 
(2. 145) that, from that time to his own, it was 1060 years. 
Putting the birth of the historian at 484 B. c. (Oxford Hist, » 
Tab., p. 32), it follows that this worship was first known in 
Greece about 15448. c. There is reason to believe that 
for a long time it made but little progress among the 
surrounding Pelasgi, who were slow to recognize the new 
divinity. Euripides, in his Bacchae, gives a picture of the 


* We see in this primeval belief a vague notion of the union of spirit 
with matter. 

+ Hence the chorus in Soph. id., R. 210, invokes him as the special 
divinity of Thebes: taod’ éravunov yac, oivorra Bakyov eviov, This pas- 
Sage proves that, at a very early period, Dionysos was known by the 
name of the “ Theban Bacchus.” 
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deadly opposition shown to him and his supporters; in 
which tragedy occurs the striking passage proclaiming his 
godhood: aida Yeov Seod Atovvoov (y. 84), cf. Il. vi, 
135. Meantime his worship spread into Egypt, where, 
affiliating with that of Osiris, it soon became universal. 
From that country it was brought back by Melampus 
(Herod., 2, 49), who instructed the Greeks in its symbols 
and ritual. 

The Hellenes by whom the cultus was now received, 
had become the dominant race in Greece (Wachsmuth, i., p. 
53); they were an impulsive, energetic, chivalrous people, 
gay and enthusiastic, fond of dress and show, and delight- 
ing in splendid armor and military pageantry. These peo- 
ple accorded to the wandering and persecuted Dionysos a 
cordial welcome and congenial home. ‘To them he appeared 
a joy to men—yapwa Bporotoy (IL, xiv., 325), the inspirer 
of a noble enthusiasm, and the nourisher of genius. They 
adopted his worship, however, not merely because it suited 
their nature, but from patriotic vanity; they considered 
that, in glorifying the offspring of the ancient Theban Cad- 
means, interwoven as these were with the genealogy of the 
Hellenic heroes (Eur. Bacch., 336), they were exalting them- 
selves as well (Wachs., 1., 37). Here no such barriers ex- 
isted to change and progress as were found in the foreign 
sacerdotal organizations; consequently, instead of being a 
religion imposed from without, it required only to be de- 
veloped from within, as the supposed inspiration dictated, 
to modify it to the wants of their nature. It was under the © 
immediate teaching and guidance of the gods and muses, as 
Plato claims (de Legg., ii., 40 and 41, Tauch.), that the system 
of choral worship was perfected, which formed the basis of 
Grecian education and culture. The religion of Dionysos 
was an a7t religion; in creed and ritual it was the full rec- 
ognition and manifestation of the divine spirit in the human 
being. It was, consequently, an important step above and 
beyond the early materialism. 
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Its religious and moral teachings did not essentially dif- 
fer from those of other forms of worship. It may be said 
that particular stress was laid upon right, founded upon the 
moral sense and consecrated by custom; ¢ruth in its high, 
general sense; religious and political wisdom ; reverence of 
the gods and obedience to the laws established by them; 
filial piety, and veneration of the dead. These last are 
prominent motives of action in the Antigone ; for which 
reason it may be useful to state somewhat in full the doc- 
trines held by the Greeks of the early ages touching the 
dead. 

According to the Homeric belief, says Voelcker,* when 
a person departs this life, the wvy7 leaves the body, and it 
is that whicn survives in the lower world. The word vvy7 
in Homer signifies merely breath and life; never, as in 
later usage, the soul, or spirit. It is never said of Suudc, the 
heart, vooc, the understanding, and pévoc, force of mind, 
that they go into Hades; they cease with the body. The 
spirit is not recognized as a thing of independent existence, 
which lives on separate from the body. It is conceived as 
dependent on the life of the body, and so materially identi- 
fied with it that the dead in Hades possess no mental pow- 
ers, because they have no body; yet, by drinking the blood 
_ of the sacrifice poured into the trench, they receive the need- 
ful bodily vigor. The belief in a future existence rested upon 
sensible perception. When a man died a natural death, the 
breath that left the body appeared to the observer to be the 
cause of life and death; by its departure the man expired. 
That only had gone, and, being itself the source and ground 
of life, it would continue to live. The state and manner of 
that continuance is denoted by the word eidwdor, signifying 
apparition, image, or likeness—an airy, shadowy shape, in 
feature and form just as the deceased had appeared in life. 
The e/dwAov is then the reflex of the impression left on the 


memory of survivors. The early Hellenes could not con- 
* Cited by Nitzsch, Odyss., vol. iil., p. 188. 
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ceive of a future life otherwise than as a continuance of all 
the conditions of the present. The nether world is the 
counterpart of the upper world, and the dead carry their 
characters with them. This belief was based upon the ap- 
pearance of the departed in dreams, as we find described in 
Patroclos’s appearance to Achilles (Iliad, xxii, 65, seqq. 
Comp. Aisch. Agam., 116). For as, in our dreams, others 
act and speak merely as our imaginations conceive them as 
doing, so the dead heroes in Homer’s nether world have a 
consistent but unreal existence—as if it were a shadowy 
projection of their previous life. In this sense it 1s conceiv- 
able that the wuy7—etdwAov in Hades—may have a Oupoc and 
be of the same dispositions as before death: Ajax may hate 
on, Orion can follow the chase, Hercules bend his bow, etc. 
It is an apparent exception to the general principle of be- 
lief when some are described as suffering punishments: 
Sisyphos as rolling the stone, and Tantalos tortured with 
hunger and thirst, while the fruit and water ever recede 
before his opened mouth.* But the older myths, from 
which Homer drew, mentioned a circumstance significant 
for the proper understanding of the poet, viz., that those 
personages had in their lifetime been signally chastised by 
Zeus for their insolent behavior. Their peculiar punish- 
ments, become notorious and incorporated into the marvel- 
lous traditions, were still associated, in the popular mind, 
with the sufferers in the abode of apparitions (comp. Nitzsch, 
Odyss., iii., 320-3). As reflected forms, the e/dwAa are not 
and cannot be tormented (ibid., p. 182). 

These ethereal semblances, while bereft of all save a 
negative being, were yet fondly imagined by the “ too super- 
stitious ” Greeks as vaguely conscious, and pleased with trib- 
utes of affection on the part of living friends. The libations 
(voat) and other offerings poured or laid on the graves 
of the departed, the funeral pyres overlaid with costly 


* Comp. Hor. Sat., i., 68. 
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things,* and even the institution of annual games in their 
honor, can scarcely be regarded in any other sense than as 
tokens of love that served to freshen the mutual attachment 
that death had not quite severed. The pouring of blood, 
with incantations expressing desire, was thought especially 
effectual for bringing the loved one near. With time, the 
idea of presence ripened to a belief, which led to invocation 
and worship.t ‘The rare instances of apotheosis, where a 
mortal, for signal benefactions to his race, like Esculapius, 
or Hercules, or Pan, was invested with godlike powers 
(having in life possessed kindred endowments), was honored 
with a regular priesthood, and worshipped with propitiatory 
sacrifices, are of course exceptions to the general rule. 
Another exception hardly less remarkable is celebrated by 
Homer (Od., xi., 95): it is the case of Teiresias, the blind 
seer (comp. Antig., 942, seqq.), whom Persephone, as a 
special favor, allowed to retain his divine gift of prophetic 
vision; by virtue of which, says Voss, he had been a god 
among mortals, and therefore could not sink so low as the 
other dead (Nitzsch, Od., iii, p. 151). Yet even his wvy7, 
though in the possession of voo¢ and dpévec, cannot recover 
the use of its powers until it has drunk of the blood of the 
sacrifice. It appears that the breath and blood were be- 
lieved to be the two essentials of vitality, and that, until 
blood was supplied to the vvyai in Hades, these were only 
a phantasm, a nonentity. 

Hence there was not, and could not be, in their belief, 
any such thing as a place of punishment for sin in the 
nether world. The Homeric poems, which give such ample 
delineations of the heroic age, are silent on this point, thus 
affording the clearest evidence that the Grecian mind had 
not yet recognized a future reckoning—a point not reached 


* Nitzsch, Od., ili., pp. 163-4. 
+ Compare the words of Hesiod, quoted by Plato, Rep. v., p. 191, 
Tauch. 
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till long afterward.* Was there then no moral control 
over human conduct, no divine sanctions? Assuredly: the 
moral restraints were neither less numerous nor less weighty 
with the masses than those which curb men’s passions 
now; for the Greek had literally the fear of the gods before 
his eyes. His religion taught him to dread nothing beyond 
the present life; to believe that the Olympian gods, who 
alone bear rule over the living, punish offences committed 
against them by misfortunes in life, or even by death, that 
is, by annihilation. Zeus, the especial guardian of right, 
took cognizance of all wrong done by man to his fellow- 
man, while above and beyond all lay that gloomy, inscruta- 
ble might called fate, or destiny, which even the gods could 
not withstand, and before which ephemeral mortals were as 
chaff. The duty which the gods first demanded of man 
was submission to their will, acknowledgment of their supe- 
rior power, and of his own proper limit, and refraining from 
all acts and words of overbearing pride (Nitzsch, Od., p. 
183). The fear of destiny, as a moral necessity, was a 
dark cloud that saddened the otherwise gladsome Hellenic 
nature. It hemmed in and shackled its daring spirit. It 
was an ever-raised rod, admonishing to modesty and humil- 
ity, and these were not Greek virtues. On the contrary, 
vBpic, arrogance, was the easily-besetting sin, the great 
offence which most readily roused the divine wrath. “ Pride, 
and arrogancy, and the evil way, and the froward mouth,” t 
were the hateful things which, in the Oriental belief, were 
with fatal certainty followed by a fall. 

The Hellenic doctrine of destiny was a long stride in 
advance of the blind fatalism of Asia. Indeed, the Grecian 
mind, at a very early period, emancipated itself from the 
intellectual bondage of the East, and, by inaugurating free- 


* The belief in a future judgment is distinctly stated by Plato, de 
Legg., p. 460., Tauch., puy7yv-ddcorra Adyov. 


+ Prov. viii. 13. SeesAntig., 126, 135. isch. Pers., 827. The doc- 
trine is forcibly stated by Plato de Legg., p. 128, T. 
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dom of thought and will, not only laid the foundation of its 
own greatness, but gave its character to Western civiliza- 
tion. It has been said that the power of destiny on the 
one hand, and the freedom of the human will on the other, 
constitute the opposite poles of tragedy. It is because this 
antagonism existed in the ancient belief, and, we may say, 
in the ancient life, for that belief was the sum and result 
of all previous human experience. The ancient Greeks, 
with whom life was so largely outward and objective, 
judged that the gods, from jealousy, had prescribed a limit 
to human aspirations; which limit was a sort of moral dead- 
line, of the transgression of which they alone were the 
guard, judges, and executioners. All great calamities and 
reverses were ascribed to the workings of this law, which 
appeared the more terrible because it was so variable. 
(Nitzsch, Od., i., p. 11. Comp. Soph. Antig., 615-625.) The 
national traditions contained numerous instances of flagrant 
wrong committed by men in high positions, who, being be- 
yond the reach of human justice, were overtaken by fearful 
retributions, and whom vengeance suffered not to live. The 
sin itself, pictured by conscience as a malicious demon, pur- 
sued and bewildered the culprit until his own acts invited 
his destruction. 

In a worship whose professed aim was to produce spirit- 
ual ecstasy and enthusiasm in the worshippers, it was to 
be expected that all proper means should be employed. 
The principal of these means (whatever may be insinuated 
about the free use of wine) was the admission and develop- 
ment of the principle of beauty. To say that a sense of 
the oeautiful was a marked feature of the Grecian mind 
would but faintly characterize its idolatrous devotion to 
whatever was ‘lovely to the eye, harmonious to the ear, 
graceful in movement, symmetrical in form, noble in senti- 
ment, and dignified in action. When that young, emotional 
people conceived their darling divinity as a man in the 
bloom of youth, of almost feminine beauty, with bright- 
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blue eyes and blond hair falling to his shoulders (Boeckh, 
Lect. Gr. Lit.), a nimble and vigorous dancer and powerful 
singer (Gpojo¢),* does it all signify nothing? ‘To my view 
it signifies that the apotheosized Dionysos was the repre- 
sentative ideal of Grecian manhood, with all its powers in 
progressive, harmonious development—that his e/dwaov, 
projected into the skies, had become the eixwyv, the express 
image, of whatever was lovely in a handsome and gifted 
race. His cultus in the early centuries was the consistent 
expression of this youthful beauty (for the god was identi- 
fied with his worship), and in later times it was the same 
beauty, only more mature and perfect—the serener illus- 
tration of religious wisdom and truth (Ath., dsa tovTwv 
THPATAL TO KAAGY Kat COPPOVLKOY 7UOY). 

It was in Sicyon, a few miles from Corinth, that the 
Dionysian festivals were first regularly celebrated; and it 
is noteworthy that the same city was the cradle of painting 
and sculpture.t We shall notice in another place the prin- 
ciples common to these arts and the drama, the rise and 
history of which now claim our attention. 

The better to form an idea of the Dionysian ritual, let 
us Imagine ourselves in attendance upon one of the three 
annual festivals at Sicyon, previous to the time of Thespis. 
It is a general holiday: the ordinary avocations are sus- 
pended, so as to allow all classes to observe the feast. The 
women are released from their accustomed seclusion; the 
maidens are even permitted to engage in the choral contest 
(ayav povotxoc). The children are dismissed from their 
exercises; and the slaves, while waiting on their masters, 
take their full share in the general rejoicings (Herm. Rel. 
Antiq., § 48). Early in the morning the whole community 
from town and country assemble in the consecrated grove. 
Upon the square altar in the middle a fire is burning. The 


* Comp. Hom. Hymn to Bac.: eiui Peya Arévvaog épiBpopoc. 
+ Wachsmuth, Hist. Antiq., i., p. 102. 
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priest, standing before it, first proceeds to the ceremony of 
purification. He does this by copiously sprinkling all present 
with holy water, which he has consecrated by plunging into 
it a burning brand from the altar. While his attendants 
are leading up the victim, which is a fatted goat, decked 
with garlands, the dithyrambic chorus of fifty take their 
places on each side of the altar. One-half of these are 
maidens (7utyoptov), but all are clad alike: all wear the 
gay-colored Dionysian festal costume, which consists of a 
long robe (o70A7)) falling in broad folds to the feet, of bril- 
liant colors upon a white or saffron ground (Herm., p. 137), 
fastened by a broad girdle, setting high upon the breast, 
and richly embroidered. All have likewise their heads 
crowned with wreaths of ivy (Eurip. Bacch., 81. K. O. 
Miller, Aisch. Kum., p. 109). 

The priest is ready to begin the sacrifice. Having first 
admonished all present to preserve a reverential silence, 
he sprinkles some parched barleycorns on the neck of the 
animal, and cuts off from its forehead a tuft of hair, which 
he throws into the fire. The victim is then felled to the 
eround by a club, whereat the women utter aloud pious 
ejaculations. The priest then bends upward the face of the 
animal and cuts its throat with the sacrificial knife, holding 
_a bowl to receive the blood, with which he sprinkles the 
altar. The animal is then skinned and its body cut in © 
pieces; only the thigh-bones, wrapped around with fat and 
some of the viscera, fall to the share of the god; the re- 
mainder is reserved for the banquet. The priest and his 
acolytes now take their stand before the altar; the former, 
pouring the ozovdai thrice upon the altar, raises his hands 
to heaven and chants the hymn of praise and prayer, com- 
posed in slow, spondaic metre, in which he is joined by his 
assistants, and accompanied by one of them upon the lute 
(cithara). This ended, the priest lays the sacrifice upon the 
fire, and, while the flames rise from it, the chorus sings and 
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dances the dithyrambic ode.* This is a glorification of Dio- 
nysos, touching upon the circumstances of his birth, upon 
his persecutions and sufferings, now upon the joys of his 
worship, the blessedness of banishing cares and banqueting 
at the table of the gods, ¢ and anon interspersing reflections 
of sober wisdom embodying the profoundest human expert- 
ences, and finally celebrating the triumphs and extensive 
sway of the god, when the ode rises to the wildest exulta- 
tion, and ends with an air-rending shout, “Jacche!” Mark 
we now the manner of its execution. It is a contest—a 
goat (tpdyoc) the prize of victory. For many weeks the 
choreutae, chosen for their choral proficiency, have been 
under the training of the poet himself, who is the composer, 
not only of the ode, but also of the music (Plat. de Legg., 
p- 107) and appropriate dances. The hemichor of youths, 
formed in three parallel lines of eight (or four of six) each, 
with their leader at their head, perform the first strophe, 
or turn round the altar. The singing is accompanied by 
the inspiriting Phrygian flute. Observe now the exquisite 
artistic fulness of the dance, which, no less than the lan- 
guage, is made the vehicle of religious sentiment. Far from 
being merely a rhythmical motion of the /feeé in marking 
the measure, the choral dance calls every member of the 
body into harmonious action,{ so that, by means of an ex- 

* Originally yopo¢ was only a dance (Herm., p. 135). Plato (de Legg., 
p. 41) derives it from yapda, joy, but says it embraced both singing and 
dancing. ‘ 

+ The festival rites, says Hermann (Rel. Antiq., p. 126), had essen- 
tially the character of a banquet which man gave to the divinity, and at 
the same time shared it with him. 

t Servius ad Virg. Ecl.: sane ut in religionibus saltaretur, haec ratio 
est, quod nullam majores nostri partem corporis esse voluerunt quae non sen- 
tiret religionem. That dancing was often the expression of religious joy 
in the East, not only among the Gentiles, but the Hebrews, compare 
Exod. xv. 20, 2 Sam. vi. 14, 1 Chron. xv. 29, Judg. xi. 34, 1 Sam. xviii. 
6, and xxi. 11, Ps. cxlix. 3, Jer. xxxi. 4-13, Lam. v. 15. The reason is 
explained by Plato (de Legg., p. 263), concluding: ds6 piunoig TO Aeyo- 
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pressive, graceful pantomime, there is produced, so to speak, 
a visible music reflecting the audible (see Plat. de Legg., 
vii., p. 233, T.)—both constituting a faithful interpretation 
of the inward ecstasy—that dancing of the heart which is 
ascribed to the direct power of the god. In dancing, the 
chorus makes a progressive circular movement around the 
altar, while individuals move from the front outward tow- 
ard the rear, and others pass from the rear to the front, 
always describing the arc of a circle (see K. O. Miiller, Eu- 
men., diagrams), as if imitating the apparently progressive 
and retrograde motion of the stars revolving harmoniously 
about a common centre. The hemichor of maidens executes 
the antistrophe in like manner, but in a contrary direction, 
and so on, alternating with that of the youths to the end, 
The dancing, like the poetry and music which it imitates, 
has every variety of movement, sometimes becoming an 
impetuous run, in keeping with the wild flight of thought 
and fantasy, yet always beautiful both to the eye and the 
ear (Boeckh, Lect. Gr. Lit.). . 

Next comes a contest of a different order. A rhapso- 
dist, magnificently dressed (Plat. Ion., init.), with a crown of 
gold on his head and a baton in his hand, mounts an ele- 
vated platform, and, after an elegant preface of his own 
_(mpooiutor), pronounces several episodes from Homer, or 
some other epic legend, in a finely-modulated, declamatory 
chant, in which he is accompanied by the lyre. With mi- 
nutely-imitative gesticulation, he labors to render his story 
with the utmost dramatic effect. He has scarcely ended, 
when a second rhapsodist rises to compete for the favor of 
the audience by a similar performance. The contest is, who 
shall most effectually entrance the assembly by his recital, 
most vividly depict the great passions and fatal errors of 


HEVOV OXHUACL yevouéryn THY OpynoTLKHY éEelpydoato TéxvAY Gxacav. Simi- 
larly, Ath. 1, 27: Kai éoriv 7 Tovabrn bpynote piunoig Tov b7d THe AéEEwe 
épunvevpévov TpayLaTav, 
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the old heroic families, the descent from which is their high 
est glory. 

The intermission which follows, allows the unbendin 
of all minds and loosening of all tongues. The sober sim 
plicity of Grecian life all at once gives way to frolic and 
mirth. Humorous sparring, pungent raillery, followed by 
the witty retort in prose or verse—the more ridiculous, the 
better—and loud explosions of laughter, are not only proper 
to the occasion, but are thought pleasing to the festive di- 
vinity. The dignitaries of the city, and even the gods, are 
taken off with burlesque mockery. Spontaneous as it all 
seems, there is method in it, so that we may well suspect it 
was concocted beforehand, particularly as the town wit is 
not entirely concealed by the rustic drollery. A part of 
this diversion is the phallic procession and song, a relic of 
rude Pelasgian symbol-worship, retained by the Sicyonians 
(Ath, xiv., 15. Compare also Aristot. Poet., iv., 14. Herm. 
Fel. Ant., § 279). 

Our attention is now called to the entrance of a second 
chorus, a grotesque masquerade. Its members present fan- 
ciful imitations of Sileni, satyrs, Bacchantes, naiads, nymphs, 
fauns—in short, the whole fabled retinue. of Bacchus, rough- 
ly disguised in the hairy skins of animals and appropriate 
masks, or with faces smeared with wine-lees. Their songs 
and dances are coarse caricatures of the festival perform- 
ances of untutored rustics, clumsily acting scenes from my- 
thology. Last on the programme is the banquet, at which 
all sit. The meal is preceded and followed by a song of 
praise and thanksgiving to the gods, for all their gifts. 
We will not follow the postprandial worshippers in their 
mystic service by torchlight, but proceed to notice the de- 
velopment of the drama out of the elements of the Diony- 
sian festival. | 

It will be seen that. the long interval between the sacri- 
fice and banquet was divided into four parts, and as many 
services or entertainments. From these sprang the three 
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principal kinds of dramatic composition,* tragedy, comedy, 
and the satyr drama. Tragedy was formed by a gradual 
mingling of the first two—the dithyrambic chorus and the 
epic rhapsody ;+ comedy, which treated the important con- 
cerns of life as petty and ridiculous, { grew out of the third 
part; and the satyric drama, § which was a parody of trage- 
dy, arose from the fourth, or the masquerade chorus. 

In early times there existed imitative lyric plays, which 
were called tragedy and comedy; these were not dramatic 
(Boeckh), but they served as a basis for the drama. Epi- 
genes of Sicyon, who introduced an action by way of inter- 
_lude, is mentioned as the originator of the drama. Herod- 
otus has left on record || that the first important innovation 
in the choral-worship was made by the Sicyonians, who, in 
the tragic choruses, celebrated the sufferings of the hero 
Adrastos, King of Argos, thus honoring him above Diony- 
sus. About the same time he says that Clisthenes, the ty- 
rant of Sicyon, retaining the Dionysian choruses, devoted 
the remainder of the festival to Melanippus, a Theban 
prince. Hence, it appears that the rhapsodist, or poet, 
was required to select his episodes for the action from the 
ancient Theban Epos, and that the earliest dramatic pieces, 
formed by the union of the graceful lyric poetry with the 
manly epic, had for their subject the thrilling fate-legends 


* Boeckh, Lect. on Gr. Lit.: Das Drama diente dem Cultus ausschlies- 
slich des Bacchus. Der Chor ist das erste gewesen aus dem es entstanden ist ; 
der wurde spdter durch eine Handlung unterbrochen. (The drama served 
exclusively for the worship of Bacchus. It first originated from the chorus, 
which was afterward interrupted by an action.)—A. Witschel: Die attische 
Tragédie, eine Festfeier des Dionysos. 

+ Boeckh, Lect. Gr. Lit. 

+ Aristot. Poet., iv.. 14: 7 dé m6 Tay Ta dadadika [éFapydrvTur]. 

§ Boeckh, ibid.: Eine dritte Mischgattung ist das Satyr-drama, wo das 
Sinnliche in einer grossen tragischen CUEING in: dargestellt wird, gleich- 
sam eine Parodie der Tragédie. 

|| Book v., 67. 
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of the house of Cadmus, to which the story of Rens and 
his heroic daughter beiones, 

About the year 535 zB. c., Thespis, an Attic set of the 
village of Icaria, made an irispiepeep eee in the representa- 
tion of such value as to cause him to be regarded as the 
inventor of tragedy. We think we have shown that he 
was not really so. His improvement consisted mainly in a 
skilful arrangement of the choral and epic elements of the 
cultus which lay ready to his hand. Instead of throwing in 
his interludes, as foreign matter, at convenient parts of the 
dithyrambic ode, he conceived the happy idea of interweav- 
ing them so as to form a connected chain of incidents and 
reflections. For this purpose he introduced one actor (that 
was himself) upon the platform; addressing himself to the 
chorus, he announced the occurrence of events of deep inter- 
est to them, the leader answering or questioning him so 
as to carry forward the plot, and he retiring at intervals, 
when the chorus resumed their song. By means of masks 
changed during his absence from the scene, Thespis is said 
to have personated several characters, and so to have great- 
ly intensified the interest of the whole. For, in this reli- 
gion of ecstasy,* intension of feeling in serious things was 
ever the aim of the tragic poet, as joyous transport was of 
the comic; and herein, doubtless, is to be sought the chief 
motive of all innovations in the festival worship. Still, for 
a long period, the action was regarded as of minor consid- 
eration, being intended for the cultivation of the people, 
while the dithyrambic chorus, containing more the elements 
of worship, maintained its ascendency, and occupied much the 
larger part of every piece. Even in Aischylus, who greatly 


* This predominant idea was embodied in the Greek verb Gaxyeverr, 
bacchari. Plato, speaking of the sublime truths taught in the mysteries 
(Phedo), says that but few are susceptible of that intense religious emo- 
tion. Those truths had reference to the blessedness of the future life in 
store for the good and pure, 
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enlarged the sphere of the action by adding a second actor, 
we sometimes find more than half assigned to the chorus, 

The idea of a contest (ayov) was always a prominent 
one in the drama. Hence an actor was called an agonistes ; 
and when Adschylus employed two actors, the chief was 
called the protagonistes, and the second the deuteragonistes. 
The former personated the most tragic characters, while the 
latter, offering a marked contrast with the other, was often 
made to appear as the author of his antagonist’s sufferings 
and fate, and so excited less pity when retribution befell 
himself.* Before the catastrophe, both firmly believe them- 
selves in the right, and cling to their positions with an iron 
tenacity that is daunted by no perils nor sufferings, and, 
just for the want of calm consideration and insight, they 
are hurried into the act which makes their punishment in- 
evitable. In many instances the heroes themselves, being 
obliged to bend before the higher power, at last come to 
the conviction that their chastisement is but the needful 
vindication of the divine law; and it is just in this recogni- 
tion that the moral purifying force of tragedy lies. For 
while those heroes, impelled by a high motive, strive after 
a noble aim, and, through our common frailty, fall into un- 
looked-for calamities, they awaken the liveliest concern in 
their fate, and, at the same time, awe and dread of the in- 
visible righting power. 

As, according to cosmical propriety, the scene of action 
could not be changed, Sophocles, for the purpose of still 
further enlarging its sphere, added a third actor (tritago- 
nistes), who, in the character of watchman, servant, or mes- 
senger, narrated what had taken place elsewhere, and thus 
furnished motives for further action. This improvement 
was received with so much favor that it was adopted by 
Adschylus himself, and thereafter remained the rule for all 


* In the Antigone, for example, the protagonistes had the 7véle of An- 
tigone, the most pathetic character, while that of Creon fell to the deu- 
teragonistes, 
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the tragic writers. But, in enlarging the plot, Sophocles » 


found it necessary to reduce the lyric portions of the drama. 
The result was that these songs became subordinate to the 
action ; instead of preceding, they followed each successive 
episode and generally embodied such feelings and reflec- 
tions as the action upon the stage naturally suggested, at 
the same time observing such happy measure and propor- 
tion as to form a whole of surpassing harmony and beauty. 

In respect to stage costume, there was, according to 
ancient grammarians, a general uniform dress—the tragic 
stola, which was the gay-colored festal robe before men- 
tioned, somewhat amplified, yet very little changed for dif- 
ferent réles. Over this, in the case of heroes and royal per- 
sonages, was thrown a mantle of purple with a gold border 
and other similar trimmings; add to this the character- 
mask, the lofty head-dress of hair crowned with the festive 
wreath, and the deep-soled cothurnus, and we have an idea 
of the stately tragic king, whose mighty voice could be 
heard and understood by thirty thousand spectators. This 
general costume being borne in mind, it can be understood 
how the performance of all the parts of a drama by a few 
actors was practicable, more than three characters never 
speaking in the same scene; also, we shall feel less inclined 


to wonder at the repugnance of the ancients to increase the | 


number of actors, rather permitting different and often very 
unlike réles to be played by one. For this, two reasons 
may be given: the histrionic art in Athens required both 
uncommon natural endowments and incessant practice, and 
even with these but few were able to satisfy the high de- 
mands of an Athenian public. Great agonists were nearly 
as rare as great poets; and, as the success of a drama de- 
pended very much upon its rendition, the author was most 
careful not to risk it in any but the most approved hands. 
The names of three, to whom Sophocles was largely indebt- 
ed for the adequate representation of his characters, have 
been handed down to us: Kleidemides, Tlepolemos, and 
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Kallipides.* Besides these, Timotheus of Zacynthos dis- 
tinguished himself in the character of Ajax.t In the sec- 
ond place, there was no need of the studied disguise and 
complete change of costume which the principles and taste 
of modern times would render necessary. We demand illu- 


' sion from the outset; the ancients, requiring little more 


_ than a change of character-mask, were always self-conscious, 


and wished to remain self-conscious, that all was only a Di- 


-_onysian festival (K. O. Miiller, sch. Eumen., p. 110). 


i 


| tion of some divine being—more remotely to Zeus himself— 


| 


Grecian art—including the dramatic as well as the sis- 
ter arts of painting, sculpture, poetry, music, and architect- 
ure—though generally called imitative, aimed at something 


'more than imitation. It was an effort to fix in concrete 
| form the noblest and purest, that is to say, the religious 
ideas and emotions of highly-gifted men. These ideas 


and emotions were ascribed to the immediate inspira- 


and, being communicated for the benefit of mortals through 


eres media, they were, of necessity, humanly expressed. 
The Greek artist was not therefore the imitator of the out- 
_ward or actual in life; he was no accurate copyist of any 


thing that existed, or that ever had existed, except as an 


imaginary perfection in esthetical minds. Every form of 
art was an outgrowth of religion—which is evident from 


_ the fact that every higher gift, and all higher culture, were 


piously referred to the favor of the Muses, the lovely daugh- 


_ters of Zeus, dwelling in celestial mansions (Hom. IL, ii, 


484-491). Also the vital importance attached to the prod- 

ucts of art in all public worship, as aids to devotional feel- 

ing, admits no doubt of their high religious significance.{ 
* Schneidewin, Allgemeine Einleit., p. 22. 


+ Idem., Einleit., zum Ajas, p. 19. 
+ Ramshorn: adhue sola paene religio, artis fingendi quasi mater ef al- 


_ triz. Compare Hermann, Relig. Antiq., $6: Wohl fehlten es nicht an Cul- 
ten, die zur Ausschmiickung threr Tempel und zur Verherrlichung threr- 


| Gotter die gesteigerten Mittel der Architectur und Plastik in Auspruch 


nahmen, und in ihren Hymnen und musicalischen Weisen wie in der ganzen 
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Hence, so far as art was an imitation, it was an imitation 
of exquisite conceptions, images of the mind, in which the 
essentials of truth and beauty remain, while the accidentals, | 
seen in real life, are discarded. Now, while it is clear that 
_ there can be no adequate expression of thought without 
matter, it is equally clear that that is the highest effort of | 
art in which the largest proportion of spirit has been in- 
fused into the material employed. The form of native. 
strength is simplicity, while imitation seeks adventitious | 
ornaments, which distract the attention and weaken the im- , 
pression. In the latter case, it is the cunning skill of the) 
artist that seeks admiration; in the former, it is the poeti-- 
cal (creative) thought that fills the soul. Through this, the 
work becomes ideal and symbolical. The brilliant image 
expressed in the first line of the second book of Ovid’s Met- 
amorphoses— 





“Regia solis erat sublimibus alta columnis ”’— 


was doubtless borrowed from a Grecian temple; but he 
who first conceived the admirable proportions of such a 
temple must have had his mind impregnated with reverent 
and great thoughts of the sublime abodes of the gods. 
What a contrast with the low, flat-roofed dwellings of men, 
then universal; and how infinitely more did the poet-archi- 
tect effect for the promotion of religious reverence among 
an emotional people than thousands of didactic discourses 
could have done! 

A less yet similar discrepancy was observed between 
actual life and the art-groups of sculpture and painting. 
The placing together of a number of figures does not make 
a work of art, however beautiful and perfect each may be 
Tt is only when they are subordinated, by posture and ex 
pression, to one central figure, that is, when the individual 


sonstigen Ausstattung ihres Gottesdienstes mit der Entwickelung des Kunst- 
geschmackes gleichen Schritt zu halten suchten, der selbst an dieser Arbeit rr 
DAS RELIGIOSE BEDURFNISS SEINE WESENTLICHSTE NAHRUNGSQUELLE FAND. 
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| thoughts and emotions expressed by each converge to and 
| Intensify the central thought, that they are replete with a 
| higher meaning, and, as if in concert, reveal the godlike idea 
| of the artist. If the sculptor or painter had composed 
| merely for artistic effect, it is not probable that he would 
have ranged his figures in a straight line, but he appears to. 
+ have been influenced by a feeling of religious decorum that 
/ required a full delineation of each. Something of the prin- 
4 ciple of antique representation is observable in Raphael’s 
4 celebrated vision of the Madonna del Sisto, at Dresden, 
| whose serene, celestial beauty no one, whatever be his faith, 
‘ can contemplate without having his religious sensibilities 
| profoundly moved. 

! The unity required of every work of art was kept in view 
i also in poetry—unity of action in the epic, of feeling in the 
| lyric poem and the music to which it was sung, the details 














oS ; 
_ being subordinated to singleness of aim, which culminated 


in a high general truth. But, strictly speaking, the old 
Hpos could not, from its nature, be a work of art, being in- 

| deed merely a chronicle, in which truth and romance were 
| treated as of equal value. Formed by successive accretions 
from age to age, it was the only treasury of historical and 
religious knowledge possessed by the Greeks, until the time 
of the Logographs, who preceded Herodotus The Epos, 
with its episodes, may be likened to a long vine, whose 
roots reached back even to the fabled union of Uranus and 
-Gaea, and whose countless branches, extending into every 
province, continued to grow down to the age of written 
history. Being the continuous production of the national 
mind, though extremely rich and varied in the forms of its 
development, it possessed great homogeneousness in belief, 
sentiment, and language, and consequently a great degree 
of unity. I take occasion to remark in this connection, that, 
to the reverent Greek, the man of heart still unperverted by 
the atheistical speculations of the sophists (and such we 
must suppose the mass of the nation to have been), the old 
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Epos was the sacred Word, containing the divine oracles, 
and the mind of the gods revealed through inspired men. 
It was composed in poetical form, as every thing was in the 
early time, even to the physician’s prescriptions; but it 
would be a great mistake to assume, as has been often done, 
that the ancient religion was a figment of the poets, and had 
no foundation in the popular heart. That the exact con- 
trary was the case, is proved by the entire remains of an- 
cient monuments and literature, and particularly by the 
writings of Plato, whose pages abound with respectful ref- 
erences to the time-sanctioned rites and doctrines of their 
forefathers, though he thought that the republic would be 
better off without the epic poets than with them (Rep., 11, 
p-. 72, seqq.), for he said they tampered with the traditions, 
and misled the people by their corruptions of the faith. 

The wonderful power exerted by the Attic drama over the 
audience was, in a great measure, the effect of its concen- 
tration. Its ideal character not only permitted but -re- 
quired its material form to be compressed, and its spirit and 
feeling to be intensified. There was no change of scene to 
break the connection (unity of place) ; the events of days, or 
even of years, were contracted into a few hours (unity of 
time) ; and the dramatic situations were successively the nat- 
ural sequence of one motive (unity of action). Besides 
these three, there was another unity, that of thought. In 
order that the plot might be poetic, it was necessary that 
the ground-thought should have a comprehensive, symboli- 
cal meaning, for therein consisted its high general truth, 
which is the soul of a work of art. The combined result 
of these several unities was a compact oneness, in which its 
simple grandeur consisted. Thus the clearly-defined char- 
acters, presented in successive scenes, resembled a series of 
tableaux vivants without their stiffness, and approximated 
the unity of a plastic group, which, from the nature of its 
material, is fixed to one moment of time.* 


* “Tout est symbolique dans les arts, et Ja nature se montre sous mille 
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The plots (fabulae) of tragedy were all, with a single 
exception (Aisch. Persze), taken from the old Epos above 


|| mentioned—a vast storehouse of legendary poetry, which 
was the common property of Greece, and from which, as 
| later researches have shown, the author (or authors) of 
{ the Iliad and Odyssey drew like modern compilers (see 
| Welcker, Der Epische Cyclos, who is sustained by Boeckh, 
| Schneidewin and others). But a slight change was made 
| by the tragic poets in the metre: instead of the heroic hex- 
|, ameter, they employed the iambic trimeter, which, says 
| Aristotle, is the metre best adapted to dialogue. 


Tragedy sought to present action and feeling in union, 
so that the latter should pervade the former, as the soul the 
body, at each moment. The feeling, more properly ex- 
pressed in the lyric parts, rises, in moments of anguish, to 
pathos in the action, when they coalesce in impassioned 


song. ‘The story was enacted with life-like earnestness— 


- quasi agatur—as Cicero says; hence the drama imitated 


life far more perfectly than either epic or lyric poetry, since 
it imitated not merely its outward appearance, but its inner 
being (Boeckh). ‘Tragedy represented man in the critical 
moments of his existence, in his highest struggles for indi- 
vidual freedom against the divine control. While he 
eagerly pursues his object, all-important to him, he is wont 
to over-estimate his own powers. Headstrong in purpose, 
nothing can turn him; remonstrances and warnings are 
alike spurned: a deluding spirit makes the right appear 
wrong, and the wrong right; the man is doomed. With 
impious daring he strides to his goal; gains his point, but 
loses all besides. He enjoys a brief success, but the sorrow 
that follows guilt is not far off; the avenging Erinnyes are 
upon his track; calamities thicken, blow upon blow crushes 
his proud heart. 

apparences diverses dans ces statues, dans ces tableaux, dans ces poésies, 
ou V’immobilité doit indiquer le mouvement, ot l’extérieur doit révéler le 


fond de ’ame, ot Vexistence d’un instant doit étre éternisée.”—Map. DE 
STAEL, 
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“So fond are mortal men, 
Fallen into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themselves to invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 
And with blindness internal struck.” 
—Mixton, Samson Agonistes. 


Tragedy demonstrated the real littleness of man and the 
vanity of his endeavors. It laid open his motives, frailties, 
passions, and temptations, to the eye of the spectator. It 
showed that man at his best estate is most liable to that 
self-trust and self-exaltation which, in all ages, have been 
thought to provoke God’s anger and correction. It exhib- 
ited the sobs of agony wrung from the rebellious heart, 
gradually subsiding, under chastisement, to a sublime resig- 
nation to the divine decrees. The end of the tragic hero is 
not always sad. The design of punishment is the vindica- 
tion of divine justice. "When that end is answered, Prome- 
theus is unchained from his rock,* Orestes is absolved from 
his guilt of matricide, and Cidipus, though the evil he has 
done may be entailed upon his children, is permitted to 
descend to his grave in peace. | 


I—THE MYTHUS. 


TuE (£dipus-mythus is one of the oldest of the fate- 
fables of Greece. It is one of the sacred legends, embalmed 
in the ancient Epos, which illustrated the stern dealings of 


* JAschylus composed three dramas upon the god-mythus of Prome- 
theus, distinguished by the names of Prom. Jgnifer, Vinctus, and Solutus. 
In the last, according to Hyginus, Alschylus represented the culprit 
divinity as released from his confinement on Mount Caucasus, where he 
had been bound, standing upright, for thirty thousand years, no longer 
proud and contemptuous, but meek and submissive, after his long 
torture. 
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| the gods with presumptuous and self-willed men, and the 
| sad heritage of woes entailed upon families by the indul- 
| gence of lawless passions. The pathetic interest of the 
| story secured for it, from the earliest times, a large place in - 
| the poetical traditions of the nation, and its eventful char- 
_ acter peculiarly fitted it for dramatic representation. Prob- 
| bably no tale, or saga, ever struck such deep root in the 
| affections, or so long possessed the power to stir the sym- 
| pathies of a people. This alone is sufficient proof that the 
| legend was no fiction, but, like the language with which it 
“was nearly coeval, a genuine, living outgrowth of the Gre- 
| cian spirit. No other mythus supplied the theme for so 
many dramas, for, says Ahrens, all the tragic poets tried 
their powers upon it. Yet, of nine* founded upon it by 
flschylus, only one—the “ Seven against Thebes ”—remains 
_to us. Three of Sophocles, the three most prized by the 
ancients of all his works, “‘ idipus Rex,” “ Cidipus at Co- 
lonos,” and the “Antigone,” are still extant. There were 
also three by Euripides from the same legend, only one of 
which, the “ Phcenissz,” has survived. 
We find in the Homeric poems various allusions to the 
Theban traditions of the house of Cadmus, furnishing evi- 
dence that, previous to the Trojan war, the calamities of 
Cidipus were widely known and celebrated in popular 
song. The principal passage is contained in the Nekyia 
(Odyss., xi., 271), in which Ulysses speaks of the heroic 
women whom he saw in Hades: 





“T saw there also (Kdipus’ mother, fair Epicaste, who, from blind- 
ness of mind, committed a great deed by marrying her son, who had 
slain and robbed his father. But the gods soon made it a common ru- 
mor among men. He still reigned over the Cadmeans, in beloved 
- Thebes, suffering torments by the cruel counsels of the gods, while she 
went down to Orcus, the mighty janitor below, tying the noose high up 





i a 
* Divided, according to Welcker, into three trilogies:—1. Laius, 
Sphinx, Gidipus ;*2. Nemea, Septem ad Thebas, Eleusinii; 3. Epigoni, 
_ Argivi, Phoenisse. 
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to the lofty beam, seized with despair; but to him she left a legacy of 
manifold woes, as many as a mother’s curse-furies produce.” 


Though we cannot now trace the complete early mythus, 
as it swept before the mind of the poet, yet we must sup- 
pose the lines above rendered to contain, at least, its most 
salient features. They show conclusively that the primitive 
ballad narrative was quite different from the luxuriance and 
artful complications of the tragedy of later ages. The poet 
of the Odyssey knew nothing of any children sprung from 
the incestuous marriage; at all events, the word ddap, 
forthwith, precludes the assumption that Oidipus and Jo- 
caste remained a long time in error. On the contrary, we 
must understand that the gods quickly intervened to sever 
the shocking union by her suicide. Hence, all that relates 
to their children, as well as to Cidipus’ self-blinding, mal- 
treatment by his sons, and flight or banishment from Thebes, 
must be regarded as later accretions. These particulars 
were unknown to Homer or his age. And so, according to 
the tradition then current, Cidipus reigned on in adversity 
and trouble, wrought by the spirit of evil conjured up by his 
mother’s curses, until his sudden death in Thebes, where 
funeral-games were instituted in his memory. It is men- 
tioned in the Iliad (xxii, 679) that King Mecisteus 


(6c) rote OFBacd HAE dedovrétoc Oidirédao 
é¢ Tagov' évba 68 ravtac évika Kadueiwvac, 


once travelled to Thebes to attend the funeral anniversary 
(games) of fallen Gidipus, in which he overcame all the 
Cadmeans (Thebans). In this passage dedovr6roc is a sig- 
nificant word, describing the manner of QUidipus’ death. 
In epic poetry, as was long ago observed by Aristarchus, 
Aotrnoe readv, fragorem edidit cadens, was used to de- 
scribe the fall of a warrior in armor on the field ;* falling at 
full length, he made a heavy sound as he struck the earth. 


* Schol. to IL, xvi., 822. Compare IL, xiil, 426, crijoa, fragorem 
edere. 
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| So QCidipus, the heroic king, fell dead; and the word 
| dedovToto¢ graphically paints him as at last, after a long 
|| life of struggles, sinking under the blows of fate to the 


| earth.* Welcker connects thus: dedovm6rto¢ é¢ tadov, fallen 


| into the grave, which has been condemned as inadmissible 
| by Nitzsch and Schneidewin. Well, for the interpretation 


| of the whole sentence, his construction would be manifestly 


f incongruous; but the words by themselves give a most 
striking poetical image, which Sophocles has not failed to 


| take advantage of in describing the last moments of Cidi- 





pus at the brazen steps. (Comp. Cid. Col., 1590-1666.) And 
not only this scene of thrilling tenderness—it may not be 
too much to say that the whole sublime tragedy (having the 
end of Cidipus for its culminating point) was the poetical 
development of this seed-kernel of thought. 

The above example may serve to illustrate the ideal ex- 
pansion of the whole early mythus, of which we here trace 
the probable general outline: 

Cidipus’ father (Laius), having begotten a son in diso- 
bedience to the divine oracle, sought to evade his threatened 
fate by exposing the infant to die. Beimg miraculously pre- 
served, the son, when a man, met and killed his father on 
the road, not knowing who he was. Arriving then at 
Thebes, he solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and received 
the kingdom, together with the hand of the widowed queen 
Hpicaste (Jocaste); who, soon after discovering that she 
had married her own son, hung herself in despair, after 
uttering fearful imprecations against him. Qiudipus, how- 
ever, continued to reign to old age, but the spirit of ven- 
geance, evoked by his dying mother’s curses, ever beset him 
with plagues until, broken with years and griefs, he fell 
and was buried in Thebes, where his memory was greatly 
revered. | 

* Sophocles, in his last tragedy (Hd. Col., 1656, ff), says that he 


died from no sickness, but that he passed, with a step, from life into the 
grave. 
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This conclusion touching the death-place of Cidipus, 
drawn from the above passage of the Iliad, is confirmed by 
a fragment of the Boeotian Hesiod (Goettling, Fr. 152): 
év O7Batc abtod atoVavorvtosg KTA., Gidipus having died in 
Thebes, Argeia, the daughter of Adrastus, went to his 
Suneral services. Consequently, in the whole older Epos, 
down to 850 B. c., there is no trace of an exiled or wander- 
ing QUidipus; his unintentional crimes do not appear to 
have rendered him unworthy of his kingly office, or de- 
tracted aught from his personal honor. The religious sen- 
timent that shaped the legend, pictured him as the necessary 
victim of a merciless fate, which his parents’ sins had en- 
tailed upon him; so that his singular temptations, trans- 
gressions, and sufferings, were alike misfortunes—a web 
both to ensnare and punish. That he was, from his birth, 
hated and persecuted by the gods, only gave him a stronger 
claim to the sympathy and reverence of men. 

In the following age appeared an epic poem known as 
the cyclic “ Thebais,” which treated of the Theban tradi- 
tions, and obtained great celebrity. It was composed so 
near the times of Homer that it was, by many of the an- 
cients, attributed tohim. The Inscriptio Borgiana ascribes 
it to Arctinus of Miletus. Of the 9,100 verses which it con- 
tained, only a few fragments remain; but these are suffi- 
cient to show that the domestic woes of Cidipus were 
handled at great length. From all that is known of it, 
we may conjecture that it was a purely legendary poem, 
the growth of time and product of many hands, and that 
isolated episodes of it existed when the Odyssey was com- 
posed. 

The next poem of any note, which developed this myth- 
us, was the cyclic Oidipodia, an epic of 5,600 verses. The 
age of its composition is placed by Schneidewin as early as 
the third Olympiad, 764 s. c.,and by Nitzsch * not later than 
the 10th Olymp., 736 8. c. The Inscriptio Borgiana, cited 


* Zu Hom. Odyssee, 111, p. 238. 
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| above, gives Cinzthon, of Sparta, as its author; but the 
Scholiast to Eurip. Phoenisse, 1760, recognizes it as the 
|, work of several writers: Oi t7v Oidizodiav ypddovtec.* 
The precious little that remains of it gives no indication 
| of how the legend was told, except that it spoke of the 
| destruction of life caused by the Sphinx, which. finally 
| devoured Creon’s lovely son Hzemon : | . 
"AAD Ett KaAALOTOY TE Kal iwepoéoTatoy GAAw?, 
= maida didov Kpeiovtoc apiuovoc, Aivova dior, 


This is believed to be the only genuine fragment of 
the Oidipodia now in existence. But Pausanias cites with 
approval the substance of a passage in it, stating that Gdi- 
pus’ four children were not by Jocaste, but by his second 
wife, Huryganeia ; which was the version handed down in 
| epic poetry. These two poems seem to have been the 
principal channels through which the mythus was trans- 
mitted to the hands of the dramatists. For the logographs, 
Pherecydes and Apollodorus, who wrote in prose, selected 
their stories (Adyor) from the epic poems most in vogue ; 
the work of the latter, still extant, is a meagre hand-book 
of mythology. Its bare, fragmentary stories suggest the 
idea that they were written from notes taken of episodes, 
as these were recited at religious festivals by the rhapso- 
dists, who, though allowing themselves an interpolation here 
and there, in the main adhered to the text. So far, then, as 
his dead and colorless narratives go, no doubt Apollodorus 
gives the epic version of them. 





* Mad. de Staél echoes the opinion of very many of the classical 
scholars of Germany when she says (“‘ De l’ Allemagne,” p. 163): “Un poéme 
épique nest presque gamais l’ouvrage dun homme, et les siécles mémes, 
pour ainsi dire, y travaillent: le patriotisme, la religion, enfin la totalité 
de l’existence d’un peuple, ne peut étre mise en action que par quelques- 
uns de ces évyénements immenses que le poéte ne crée pas, mais qui Jui 
paraissent agrandis par la nuit des temps: les personnages du poéme epi- 
que doivent représenter le caractére primitif de la nation. II faut trou- 
ver en eux le moule indestructible dont est sortie Phistoire.” 
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Very different was the course pursued by the dramatic 
poets. These, in elaborating the same episodes for scenic 
representation, used the utmost liberty both in alteration 
and embellishment, reverently preserving the spirit of the 
ancient traditions while creating for it a fresh and beautiful 
form. 

The following imperfect sketch may serve to give the 
student some idea of the later development of the mythus; 
especially as it was handled by Aischylus and Sophocles: 

Laius, son of Labdacus, King of Thebes about 1350 B. c., 
the first link in the tragic chain, was a man of fierce charac- 
ter and ungovernable passions, by which he was betrayed 
into heinous crimes, and so brought guilt and woe upon his 
house. He basely repaid the hospitality of Pelops by ab- 
ducting and shamefully abusing his son Chrysippus, a youth 
of rare beauty, who, in consequence of the outrage, put 
himself to death. Pelops, exasperated by the irreparable 
injury done to his son, followed Laius with fearful execra- 
tions, praying that he might be killed by his own son if he 
ever had one. Laius married Jocaste, the daughter of 
Menceceus and sister of Creon, and being a long time with- 
out children he became anxious for a son to be the heir of 
his throne. His anxiety was shared by his wife and cour- © 
tiers, who persuaded him to consult the Delphic oracle on 
the subject; he received the following response: “ Laius, 
son of Labdacus, thou desirest the boon of children—a son 
will I give thee; yet it is decreed by fate that thou shalt 
die by his hands. This hath Zeus confirmed, moved thereto 
by Pelops’ vengeful imprecations,* because thou hast rav- 

* Among all the Eastern nations there existed a, belief that curses, 
for a sufficient cause (i. e., odious crimes, that only the divine judgments 
could adequately punish), were the prayers most certain to be answered. 
Many instances of such belief are recorded in the Old Testament: notice 
particularly Gen. ix. 25., Numb. xxii. 6., Judg. ix. 20, 57; and, as to the ~ 
effects of curses, see Deut. xxvii. 15 ff., and xxviii. 16 ff. The ancient — 


Greeks stood in great awe of curses, which were solemn appeals to the 
powers of evil to punish abuses of power. The injury provoked the ara, 
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 dshed his son, he has brought all this upon thee.” After the 
_ lapse of years, however, the warning of the oracle was for- 
| gotten or disregarded’ until the birth of the fatal son, when 
 Laius, now seriously alarmed for his life, sought to nullify 
the prediction by destroying the child. He durst not, how- 
/ ever, commit the unnatural deed himself; a servant must 
do it. The babe was scarcely three days old when, with 
his wife Jocaste’s consent, he delivered it to the intended 
murderer, with its ankle-joints pierced and bound together 
with a thong, charging him to carry it up to the wild 
recesses of Mount Cithzron and there expose it to die. 
This man was one of the king’s herdsmen, who kept his 
master’s flock on that mountain, and on returning there with 
the child, whose sufferings moved his pity, instead of throw- 
ing him into the woods as he had been charged, he gave 
the boy to a neighboring herdsman, the servant of Polybus, 
King of Corinth, concealing his parentage. The servant 
carried him to Corinth and gave him to his master Polybus, 
who, having no children, placed him in care of his wife 
Merope, and raised him as his own son. The young Cidi- 
pus (i. e., swell-foot,* a name given him from the cause 
above mentioned) grew up to be a young man of rare 
intelligence, beloved by his royal foster-parents, honored as 
a prince by the citizens, and never doubting that he was 
the rightful heir to the throne of Corinth, until one day at a 
feast a drunken comrade taunted him with being a found- 
ling. Though stung by the reproach, he suppressed his 
resentment for the time, but on the following day he ques- 
tioned his supposed parents as to the truthofit. The king 


the verbal curse, the spirit of which then became an independent demo- 
niacal existence (Erinys), which dogged the steps of the guilty man and 
spun around him a web of ill-luck. The imprecations of a father or 
mother were thought particularly blasting ; comp. Odyss., ii., 135; xi., 279; 
I]., ix., 454 and 571. The epithets employed by Sophocles (Elect. 488f.) 
are most graphic: Kal woAtrove Kat woAbyerp yadxdrouc ’Epivic, multipes, 
das “Ue aeripes Erinys. 
Comp. Aristoph., Ran., 1192, oidév Ta zédde. 
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and queen were deeply incensed at the affront, yet their an, 
swers failed to reassure the young prince in regard to his 
birth. He resolved to end his suspense by consulting the 
oracle of Apollo, and secretly leaving Corinth he set out 
alone and on foot for Delphi. Arriving there, an unknown 
wanderer, he inquired of the oracle who was his father. 
The Pythia’s response, so far from solving his doubts, filled 
him with horror and alarm, predicting that he should be the 
murderer of his own father, should be married to his 
mother, and become the father of a race intolerable to 
mankind. The heart of Cidipus revolted at the thought 
of the crimes and disgraces with which necessity beset his 
path, and he determined to escape them, if possible, by not 
returning to Corinth and never again seeing his parents, 
Polybus and Merope. Impelled by this feeling, he took 
the opposite road, that leading from Delphi to the east 
toward the city of Daulis.* A short distance from it the 
road descended into a narrow ravine where three roads met 
(cytoT7 0d6c, Soph. Cid., R. 733 ).t By fatal chance he 
turned into the right-hand fork, which was the road to 
Thebes. The dell here became so narrow as to allow but 
one wagon-track, with a creek on one side and a precipi- 
tous hill-side on the other. Uidipus was descending this 
narrow defile when he was met by a two-horse chariot, in 
which rode an elderly man and one attendant. In a per- 
emptory tone the driver ordered the young man to yield 
the road. The stalwart Cidipus, already smarting with 
the feeling that he was now a homeless wanderer without 
any fault of his, was not in a mood to brook the rude, and, 
to him, quite unwonted command. He firmly stood his 
eround, The driver attempted to drive on him and force 
him from the way. Oiddipus felled him to the ground with 
a blow of his staff. In doing this he approached nearer the 
carriage, observing which the old man thrust him twice in 


* (Kdip. Rex, 734. 
+ See Kiepert’s Atlas von Hellas, map 12. - ’ 
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|) the head with his pointed goad. Blinded with passion he 
| dealt the old mana blow from which the latter fell back- 


ward dead out of his chariot. He also killed, as he sup- 
posed, all his attendants, who ran up to the defence of their 
master. One of them, however, as was afterward disclosed, 


| _ made his escape to the woods, and returning to Thebes he 
| reported to Queen Jocaste that his lord had been set upon 
| and murdered by robbers; whereupon she and her nobles 


went for his body and buried it in Thebes with kingly hon- 


| ors. Meanwhile CEdipus, justifying his deed on the ground 
|| of self&defence, and far from suspecting that he had already 
| fulfilled one part of the oracle, pursued his journey east- 
| ward into Beotia, travelling by night and guiding his 


course by the stars, with the aim of getting the farthest 


| possible from Corinth and his (supposed) father Polybus. 


King Laius, who had met his predicted fate, as above 
described, was on his way to consult the oracle. Various 
motives have been assigned for the journey. One version 
was that, at the same time that Cidipus left Corinth for 
Delphi to learn whose son he was, Laius had a frightful 
dream about his abandoned child, and was going in great 
distress to the same oracle to inquire whether his son were 
dead oralive. But, whatever was the trouble that impelled 
him to seek relief from the god of light, the destiny impre- 
cated by Pelops awaited him in the narrow defile of Phocis. 
Laius having, as was supposed, left no heir to the throne, 
Creon, the brother of Jocaste, was invested with the power 
of regent. But he was not permitted to possess the gov- 
ernment long in tranquillity. Whether as a punishment to 
the land for the sins of its late rulers, or to furnish occasion 
for the accomplishment of the fates, it pleased the gods to 
send a grievous scourge upon Thebes. This was the Sphinx, 
a terrible monster, having the head and shoulders of a maid- 
en, with the body and paws of a lioness. The creature 
came from Ethiopia. She prowled about the gates of the 
city seeking her prey, but had her lair upon a steep hill close 
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by, which thenceforward was called the Sphinx-mountain. 
Her manner of proceeding was to place herself before the 
selected victim and propound to him a riddle, and, when he 
failed to solve it, to devour him. So, many citizens perished, 
and finally a son of Creon himself. The consternation and 
anguish caused by the inexorable singer who was continu- 
ally exacting a tribute of human beings (Cid. R., 36) now 
reached its height. Creon was forced to yield to the 
pressure; he issued a proclamation offering the hand of 
Queen Jocaste and the crown of Thebes to whomsoever 
should deliver the city from the fell destroyer. Attracted 
by the brilliant reward, Cidipus left his seclusion and went 
to Thebes. Without asking any questions about the Sphinx 
or her riddle, and unterrified by the danger, he ascended to 
her rocky retreat. He found her crouching on a ledge of 
rock, and calmly presented himself before her. She then 
in a singing voice propounded the following enigma: 
“There is on the earth a being, two-footed, four-footed, 
and three-footed, whose voice is one; it alters its form only 
as it moves its creeping limbs upon the ground, through 
the air, and in the sea. But when it goes on the most feet, 
it makes the slowest speed with its members.” Cidipus 
-eadily gave the following answer: 

“Tisten, albeit unwillingly, ill-omened Muse of fe 
dead ! ee this word of mine involving thy perdition. 
The being thou hast darkly portrayed is man, when he 
creeps on the ground he is a babe on all fours, just from 
the lap; and when old, for a third foot he leans on his 
staff, with his neck bowed and burdened with years.” 

The Sphinx, upon hearing this true solution of her enig- 
ma, plunged into the rocky abyss and perished.* C&dipus 


* The obscure allegory of the Sphinx—the human brute, overcome 
by the sagacity of @dipus—conveyed, doubtless, to those who understood 
it, a significant historical truth. At this day it needs another (dipus to 
furnish a rational interpretation. The fable seems to intimate how, with 
shrewd cunning, rather than by force, the hero subdued the savage fero- 
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|| was now revered by the people of Thebes as a man inspired 
| with divine wisdom to be their deliverer, and announcing 
| himself to be the son of Polybus, King of Corinth, he mar- 
{| ried the queen and received the kingdom. He now ruled 
|. for many years happily and prosperously over Thebes, hon- 
| ored by all as a brave and wise king, and the kind father of. 
| his people; living also in loving concord with his wife 
| Jocaste, who bore him four children; in good understand- 
ing with his brother-in-law Creon, and with the venerable 
seer Teiresias. After a long interval of signal well-being, 
during which Gidipus and his queen became old, and their 
children, Polynices, Eteocles, Antigone, and Ismene, grew 
up to be men and women, Thebes was visited with a famine, 
accompanied by a fearful pestilence which carried off men 
and animals. In the plagues that desolated the land, both 
king and people did not fail to perceive the judgments of 
the gods, but how either had incurred their displeasure 
“none could tell. Perplexed and hopeless of human aid, 
Cidipus concluded to send his trusted counsellor Creon to 
the Pythian oracle to sue for deliverance. As, meanwhile, 
the distress increased, a solemn procession, composed of old 
and young, with a priest of Jupiter at their head, came, 
carrying olive-branches, and prostrated themselves before 
the palace of the king, supplicating him to find a relief 
from their sufferings. He received them with kindly sym- 
pathy, and told them of Creon’s mission to Delphi to ascer- 
tain the cause and remedy of the prevailing plagues, and 
that he was anxiously awaiting his return, at the same 
time promising to fulfil Apollo’s behests, whatever they 
might be. Creon soon arrives, and, at QUédipus’ desire, 
announces the response of the god in the presence of the 


city of the neighboring peoples and brought them within the pale of civil- 
ization. For, those who in the remote periods are called heroes, and are 
represented as vanquishing the monsters of the forest, made it their chief 
task to civilize their countries, and to remove the perils which threat- 
ened society in its infancy, by taming the lawless passions of men. 
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assembled crowd; saying it was Apollo’s command to put 
away the pollution that contaminated and now troubled the 
country, by killing or banishing the murderer of Laius the 
late king. The investigation of the crime, its shocking dis- 
closures and fatal consequences, form the argument of So- 
phocles’ ‘* Gidipus Rex.” The king prosecutes the search 
after the criminal with unfeigned zeal. He questions 
Creon in relation to the circumstances of the murder; he 
learns from Queen Jocaste when and where it was com- 
mitted, and what was the personal appearance of Laius, and 
who accompanied him on that journey; and, hearing at 
last that one of his body-servants had escaped and was yet 
living, he orders him to be sent for. Meantime an aged 
envoy from Corinth arrives, who announces that King Poly- 
bus was dead, and that the Corinthians had chosen Cidipus 
to succeed him. From him Cédipus learns that Polybus 
was not his real father. The old man relates how he him- 
self had taken Cidipus when a babe from another herdsman 
on Mount Cithzron, and had carried him to his childless 
master, who had raised him as his own son. ‘The servant 
of Laius, previously sent for, now arrives, and, being identi- 
fied as the man who gave him the infant with bored ankles, 
he cannot deny the fact. The chain of evidence is unbroken, 
the conclusion irresistible. Jocaste rushes to her chamber, 
and, after the manner of heroic women, hangs herself. Ciidi- 
pus, hearing the screams of the servants, hastens into the 
palace, and, as if impelled by a presentiment of calami- 
ty, forces open the folding-doors of the queen’s chamber, 
where, seeing Jocaste suspended over the marriage-bed, he 
loosens the rope and lays her down, already dead, while 
loud groans burst from his heart. Then, seized wita a wild 
despair, he snatches out the golden brooch-pins, with which 
her mantle was fastened, and drives them repeatedly into 
his eyeballs, exclaiming that they should never look upon 
the evils he suffered and committed, nor again behold the 
children they ought never to have seen. Then, with his 
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cheeks streaming with blood, he goes forth to show himself 
to his subjects as the confessed murderer of his father, and 
husband of his mother; bemoaning his acute physical and 
mental sufferings, cursing the man who had preserved his 
life, and bitterly regretting the whole chain of causes 
which had brought him to this unspeakable shame and mis- | 
ery, he entreats them to hide him from sight far away from 
Thebes, or cast him into the sea. The elders of the city, 
to whom the agonized king addresses this entreaty, decline 
_ taking any responsibility, and refer him to Creon, who, by 
_ GAdipus’ self-disqualification, becomes sole guardian in his 
_ stead. To him then he makes the same request, not only 
on his account, but on Creon’s, to send him out of the 
- country; and, in order to remove Creon’s scruples, he ap- 
_ peals to the express words of the oracle, that the parricide 
must be put out of the way. His particular desire is to be 
carried to Mount Cithzron, that he may perish where his 
father and mother first sent him to die. In retiring from 
the government, Cidipus is followed by the sorrowing love 
and gratitude of his former almost idolizing subjects. 

The banishment of CGidipus did not, however, directly 
follow his deposition from the throne. After the violence 
of his grief and pain had spent itself, and calm reflection 
had returned to rectify his judgment of the past, he no 
more so bitterly accused himself, but felt that his punish- 
ment was greater than his unintentional offences deserved. 
He would now have preferred to remain in Thebes, but, 
being regarded by Creon and his counsellors as a man ac- 
cursed of the gods and pernicious to the country, he was at 
length ignominiously driven from the city. His own sons 
met his entreaties with scorn and ill-treatment, and not 
only made no effort to save him, but helped to cast him out 
to become a homeless beggar. Incensed by their cruelly 
unfilial conduct, he poured out upon them the most solemn 
curses, which were afterward fulfilled. 

Cidipus was now a wandering exile, blind and indigent, 
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and, after the luxurious gratifications of royalty, little fitted 
to bear the wearisome journeys and bitter destitution 
which he had yet for many ,years to endure. His eldest 
daughter, Antigone, clung to him no less resolutely than 
tenderly when he was deserted by all others; without re- 
pining she shared his hardships and privations; her arm 
supported him and guided his steps; her hands alone min- 
istered to his necessities.“ Though in time their clothing 
decayed to rags which scarcely afforded either decent or 
comfortable protection ; though they had to walk barefooted 
through wild forests and mountains, exposed to sun and 
storm, they bore their lot alike bravely and without com- 
plaint. At last, worn and exhausted, Cidipus arrived at 
Colonos, a village in the vicinity of Athens. Unable to 
proceed, he sits down to rest upon a rock by the side of a 
wood; but soon a citizen of the place, passing by, orders 
him off, and warns him that the grove is the dread abode 
of the Eumenides, the all-seeing daughters of Earth and 
Erebus, whose precincts it is not lawful for man to tread, 
Yet these demons of evil have no more terrors for him who 
has drunk out the dregs of his cup of suffering; he feels, 
not without satisfaction, that his checkered career is draw- 
ing to its close, for he knows, through a previous intima- 
tion of Apollo, that his grief-worn life will end as soon 
as he shall reach the seat of the ceuvai Yeai, the august 
Erinyes. The stranger runs to inform his townsmen of 
Cidipus’ violation of their sanctuary. They come to eject 
him from the country, and, especially after they have learned 
that he is the curse-hunted Cidipus, they positively insist 
upon his going. Antigone, however, joins her prayers to 
those of her father, until at length the men of Colonos 
consent to refer the matter to Theseus the king, residing 
in Athens. Ismene, Cidipus’ youngest daughter, comes, 
bringing sad news from Thebes; stating that her two 
brothers, Polynices and Eteocles, had at first agreed to 


* Comp. Cid. Col, 345 ff 
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leave the throne to Creon, that the city might not be 
polluted by the old family taint, but that soon an insane 
frenzy for reigning had seized them both; that Eteocles 
and his party had deposed Polynices from the throne and 
expelled him from the country, and it was commonly re- 
ported that the latter had gone to Argos to solicit aid to . 
conquer Thebes. Ismene also relates that, during these 
civil convulsions, an envoy, sent to the Delphian oracle, had 
_ brought back a response that they had to seek for Gidipus 
_ dead or alive, for that in him lay their power; and that 
Creon will soon be there to carry him home, with the base 
_ intention of holding him confined near the Theban frontier 
_ till his death, in order to make sure of the ultimate domin- 
ion promised by the oracle. Qudipus resolves that they 
_ shall never have him in their power again, and the timely 
arrival and gracious reception of King Theseus afford him 
_ the desired opportunity of asking the latter’s protection 
_ against the designs of those who threatened to take him 
_ from Attica by force. Theseus readily gives his word, and 
tells him to have no fear; for which kindness Cé&dipus 
| prophetically promises him the future predominance of 
_ Athens over Thebes, which had inhumanly thrust him out 
to perish. 

Theseus, having enjoined upon the villagers to stand by 
their venerable guest in case of need, takes his departure. 
Shortly afterward, as was expected, Creon arrives from 
Thebes. With honeyed words he first tries to persuade 
CXdipus to return with him; but, failing in this, he resorts 
to threats, and at last to violence. He orders his followers 
to seize the two daughters, one after the other, and bear 
them away, so as to leave the blind old man completely 
helpless; and, when the latter still firmly refuses, he lays 
hands on him to drag him away. Ciédipus cries out for help, 
whereupon the people come to his rescue, and Theseus him- 
self, attracted by the general outcry, comes and compels 
Creon to restore the maidens, and quit the country. With a 
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similar design of securing the possession of the banished king, 
Polynices comes from Argos, to throw himself, with assumed 
humility, at his father’s feet; he represents himself as living 
in miserable exile, and implores him to relent in his anger 
and revoke his curse, which is the cause of all his misfor- 
tunes. He tries to entice Cidipus by the promise of a 
triumphant restoration to all his former dignity, and tells 
him of the powerful Argive captains who, with their troops, 
are even now investing the plain of Thebes to restore him 
to his rightful throne. They are waiting for his concur- 
rence. The only reply which Cidipus vouchsafes his rec- 
reant son is bitter reproaches for his base and “unnatural 
conduct in expelling his own father from home, to be a 
houseless vagabond, and, in his helpless condition, but for 
his devoted daughters, to die of hunger. These things he 
cannot forgive; on the contrary, denouncing Polynices as 
the vilest of the vile, and treating his offers with withering 
contempt, he adds to his former curses another yet more 
awful, praying that he and his brother Eteocles may fall 
by each other’s hands. Antigone, with sisterly affection 
and apprehension, attempts to dissuade Polynices from this 
unholy war against his native land, but without avail. He 
takes a last farewell of his sisters, adjuring them, in the 
event of his falling, to perform the last offices for his dead 
body. 

Ciidipus’ presentiment of his approaching end is verified. 
A terrific storm of hail and wind, lightning and thunder, 
making the earth tremble and the people shriek and pray 
in mortal terror, is the manifest token, as he has been fore- 
warned by Apollo, that his hour has come. The last mo- 
ments of this wonderful personage (whom, in the tragical 
development of the legend, we must regard as the ideal 
fate-man) are accompanied by prodigies. Theseus having 
been hurriedly sent for, Gidipus, in return for his friendly 
hospitality, earnestly prays that he, and his land and sub- 
jects, may be blessed with perpetual success and prosperity. 
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Then, no longer needing a guide, he walks alone before 
them to the brazen steps—the threshold of Hades. There 
he and his daughters embrace each other for the last time, 
with many tears and loving farewells, when a loud peal 
of thunder is heard, followed by a voice so terrible as to 
make the hair stand with fear, calling to Gidipus and _bid- 
ding him hasten his tardy steps. Then, having obtained 
from Theseus a pledge that he would befriend his daugh- 
ters, and requested these to withdraw, he suddenly sinks 
from sight, as if the earth opened her dark bosom to give 
him a safe refuge from the storms of his evil fortune. The 
first violence of grief being over, Antigone’s thoughts re- 
vert to her brothers, and, hoping that she may yet prevent 
a fatal meeting between them, she begs Theseus to send 
her and her sister home to Thebes. 

Antigone and Ismene are again in the palace of their 
fathers. Hteocles is King of Thebes, and manfully defend- 
ing its walls against Polynices and his Argive confederates. 
The latter, in seven divisions, each commanded by a dis- 
tinguished leader, are arrayed before the seven gates of the 
city. Eteocles makes a similar division of his forces, select- 
ing six of his bravest captains to oppose the six Argive 
leaders, while, at the seventh gate, he determines to meet 
his hated brother in person. The besiegers make a com- 
bined, simultaneous attack upon the gates; some have even 
succeeded in scaling the wall with torches to fire the tow- 
ers. The Thebans, fighting with the bravery of despera- 
tion, at length beat off their assailants-and pursue them 
across the plain with great slaughter. Beyond the gate, 
a short distance from the city, the hostile brothers meet 
and engage hand to hand. Inflamed with unquenchable 
hatred, each, less careful of himself, is intent upon destroy- 
ing the other, and so they fall pierced by each other’s 
spears.* Their base cruelty to their father thus meets its 


* Comp. Ausch., ‘Seven against Thebes,” 811, 961, ff. 
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due reward, and the curses of the latter are literally ful- 
filled (Sept. contra Thebas, 831, ff.). 

Antigone and Ismene, not having been able to prevent 
the fatal meeting of their brothers, go out to the field where 
their lifeless bodies lie, to bewail their strange and untimely 
death. It belongs to them, as the next of kin, to give 
them the honors of burial; but, while they are considering 
how they shall perform this duty, a herald from the Theban 
senate appears upon the field, to announce an order issued 
in regard to the two brothers: that Eteocles, on account 
of his faithful love to his native land, his irreproachable 
piety, and his glorious death in repulsing the enemy, shall 
be honorably interred in the soil of his grateful country ; 
but that his brother Polynices shall be thrown out unburied, 
a prey for dogs, since, but for the timely interposition of 
the gods, he would have devastated the Cadmean’s land; 
that, for this impious treason to his paternal city and gods, 
he shall have an ignominious burial in the maws of birds — 
and beasts as his reward, debarred from all funeral honors 
and the lamentations of friends. Against this vindictive 
order Antigone revolts; she answers it with her solemn 
declaration that, if no one will help her bury her dead 
brother, she will do it herself, riskmg the danger, and not 
fearing shame from such disobedience to the will of the 
people. (See Alsch., Sept. contra Thebas, 1005-1030.) — 

This admirable passage of A‘schylus, displaying the 
sublime heroism of love and duty in a feeble maiden, sug- 
gested to Sophocles, beyond doubt, the prime motive for 
his “ Antigone.” But, in this tragedy, which begins where 
the “ Seven against Thebes ” ends, and may be regarded as 
a sequel to it, the prohibition to bury the body of Polynices 
is not the decree of the Theban senate; Sophocles repre- 
sents it as the arbitrary order of Creon, who has, in this 
imminent peril, been suddenly raised to the supreme power, 
and who thereby shocks the public sense of right, and need- 
lessly provokes the ensuing tragic conflict. 
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Our drama makes it necessary to assume that, after the 
death of the brothers, the fight continued for a time, during 
which Creon, their uncle, having been made commander-in- 
chief, ordered Eteocles to be buried with the honors befit- 
ting his rank, while the body of Polynices remained within 
the enemy’s lines, Only after the flight of the Argives,. 
which took place the night before the action of this play 
begins, could Creon make any disposition of the dead they 
had left behind. In the same night, then, that he returned 
from their pursuit, elated with victory, and his thirst for 
revenge still unsated, he issued the proclamation that the 
corpse of Polynices should be cast out, unburied and un- 
wept, to be devoured by beasts and birds of prey, and that 
any person violating the order should be stoned to death. 
Antigone has heard of the proclamation, and at once deter- 
mined to fulfil her duty to her beloved brother—still sa- 
credly hers—and abide the consequences. 


ProLtocuE.—In the twilight of the following morning 
she leads her sister Ismene, the natural sharer of her griefs, 
to the open square before the royal palace upon the Cad- 
meia. First reminding her of the manifold evils they had 
been called to endure, she communicates with deep indig- 
nation the revolting command of Creon, and demands to 
know if she will aid her in the execution of her plan—that 
of burying their brother. Ismene, however, is weak and 
timid, and shrinks with terror from such a bold undertaking. 
She in her turn reminds Antigone of the dreadful fate of 
their father and mother, of their two brothers’ mutual 
slaughter, and of their own lonely situation, and warns 
her of the awful death which such a braving of the king’s 
authority would inevitably bring upon them. They should 
recollect, she says, that they are women, and as such bound 
to submit to the rule of the stronger sex. For her own 
part, since she is constrained by force, she will obey the 
civil power, which it were folly to resist. 

3 
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None of these things, however, move the brave and 
pious Antigone. She denies Creon’s right to debar her 
from her own; she will not be found betraying her own 
brother, but will bury him; nor would she, now that she 
knows her sister’s want of proper feeling, accept her assist- 
ance if it were offered. Death incurred in the performance 
cf this holy duty will be glorious, and endear her to the 
beloved brother with whom she is to lie; and besides, the 
interests of this brief life are of little moment in comparison 
with those of that world where she must abide forever. 
Her sister’s prudent timidity and respect for the civil power 
she treats as a dissembled contempt of that which, in the 
eyes of the gods, is esteemed worthy of honor. Ismene 
avers that she does not dishonor divine things, but she is 
incapable of acting contrary to the will of the state. Find- 
ing that Antigone is not to be turned from her course, she 
advises her to act in secrecy and silence ;- but her affection- 
ate solicitude is answered with rudeness and contempt. 
Antigone disdains her sympathy as well as her advice, and 
desires to be permitted to suffer the punishment she thinks 
so terrible. “For,” she adds, “I shall suffer nothing so 
dreadful as not to die nobly.” | 


Paropos.—tThe sisters having left the stage, the chorus 
of elders, representing the Theban senate, enters the orches- 
tra, singing the entrance ode. They hail with joy the 
rising sun, which now pours its gladdening beams upon the 
city, delivered at last from the calamities of war. They look 
back exultingly upon the dangers they have escaped, the 
burnings and slaughters vainly threatened by their insolent 
and blood-thirsty enemy. “ After prowling around our seven 
gates with his murderous lances, he went off ere he had 
gorged his cheeks with our blood, and ere the pitchy flame 
had seized upon our coronal of towers.” But the honor of 
victory is given to the gods; the greater the danger has 
been, the more fervent is their gratitude to Zeus, who with 
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his fiery thunder-boit struck the blustering Capaneus from 
the wall, and to Ares, who, like a mighty war-horse, led on 
the Theban war-chariot to victory. Touching lightly upon 
the fate of the miserable brothers, the Chorus proposes, 
now that Victory has smiled upon Thebes, to banish these 
painful remembrances, and to visit the temples of their de- 
liverers in joyful processions. But the approach of Creon, 
their new king, from his palace, reminds them that they are 
convened to meet him on some special affair of state. 


First EpisopE.—Creon inaugurates his reign by an 
address to the venerable councillors of the kmgdom. Duly 
acknowledging their fidelity to the preceding dynasty, to 
whose power he, as the next male heir, rightfully succeeds, 
he proceeds to lay down the principles of government by 
which he will be guided; he will adopt the counsels which 
are most conducive to the general good of the country, un- 
biassed by fear or favor, seeing that it is only by maintain- 
ing the ship of state upright that public and private pros- 
perity can be secured. With this aim in view, and in 
accordance with these maxims, he has made a proclamation 
concerning the sons of Cidipus: ordering all due honors to 
be paid to the one who had fallen in the city’s defence, and 
inflicting the extreme of infamy upon the other, who, re- 
turning from banishment, had wished to ravage his native 
land with fire and sword, and involve both gods and people 
in one common ruin. [or this cause shall Polynices be 
left unburied, and given up to be eaten by dogs and birds 
of prey. 

The Chorus meekly bows to the monarch’s will, and 
admits his right to make what disposition he pleases of 
friends and enemies, of the dead as well as the living. 
This ready submission on the part of the citizens is only a 
trait of the exaggerated homage still customary in the East- 
ern despotisms; it is no evidence of their hearty approval 
of the novel edict. Creon takes them at their word, how- 
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ever, and requires their coJperation in securing the obsery- 
ance of his commands. Thinking that he wants them to 
guard the body, they decline it on account of their age, and 
request him to assign the task to younger men. Creon 
corrects this impression by sdying that watchmen have 
already been appointed, and that he wishes the elders not 
to countenance those who may disobey. They do not 
promise even this much, which they certainly would do if 
they approved the king’s measure; they merely observe 
that “no one was fool enough to court death.” The Chorus 
has not heard the prologue, and knows nothing of Anti- 
gone’s purpose; it does not occur to them that one of those 
weak orphan maidens may do it. Creon answers that “the. 
hope of gain has caused the ruin of many a man,” intimat- 
ing that some would run the risk for a bribe. He has evi- 
dently not the remotest idea that there might be a higher 
motive for it than those which govern worldly relations 
and interests. But the same moral obliquity which had 
made him overlook the wickedness of his edict, now makes 
him suspect only sordid motives in others for the transgres- 
sion of it. 

The conversation is here interrupted by the entrance of 
a watchman, who, with many circumlocutions, characteristic 
of the general class of messengers in tragedy, informs his 
master that somebody has buried the corpse of Polynices, 
and gone without leaving a trace that could afford a clew 
to his discovery. The man stands in mortal dread of the 
king’s anger, and narrates the most minute circumstances 
of the affair, in order to exculpate himself and his fellow- 
watchmen, who had offered to endure the most painful tor- 
tures in proof of their innocence. 

The Chorus, having heard that the body was covered by 
some unknown hand, ventures to suggest that it was the 
work of the gods. This produces an outburst of passion 
from Creon, who is now fully convinced that the watchmen 
have been bribed to do it by his secret enemies, and de- 
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clares with an oath that they shall suffer, not only death, 
but tortures, if they do not produce the author of this in- 
sult to his authority. With this threat the enraged mon- 
arch returns to his palace, while the watchman, rejoicing 
| that he has got off this time with a whole skin, contrary to 
| his expectation, promises himself never to come back again. 


SECOND Stasrmon.—The theme of this ode is suggested 
by the preceding act—the wonderful audacity and cunning 
of the unknown transgressor. The Chorus contemplates 
with amazement the might and craft of man; the being 
who subdues the sea and the land, who captures and tames 
all animals for his use, who finds out all knowledge and all 
arts, who, never failing in resources, devises a protection 
against all physical ills but death, which alone he cannot 
escape. But he uses his surprising ability, not only for 
good, but also for evil, “ subverting the laws of the land and 
the sworn justice of the gods.” Tor such daring contem- 
ners of law, human and divine, the Chorus expresses its 
abhorrence, and will have no fellowship with them. A part 
of this severe blame is plainly intended for the king, who, 
in forbidding the consecrated rites of burial to his dead rel- 
ative, has violated the divine justice (see note on v. 451). 
This song is scarcely ended before the Chorus is struck 
with amazement and sorrow at seeing the same watchman 
return, leading Antigone as a prisoner. 


SEconD EprisopE.—The watchman triumphantly leads 
in the maiden as the perpetrator of the crime, and asks for 
Creon. The king appears and inquires what is the matter. 
The watchman says he has come to bring this maiden, whom 
he has caught in the very act of burying the body of Poly- 
nices. When questioned by Creon concerning the manner 
of her arrest, the man describes how he and his comrades 
had removed the dust from the body and taken their posi- 
tion to watch it; how in the heat of the day a violent wind 
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had suddenly risen, filling the air with dust, and forcing them 
to shut their eyes; then, after the storm had subsided, they 
had seen the maiden casting dust again upon the corpse 
and pouring the customary libations for the dead, where- 
upon they had seized her, and, as she had not attempted to 
deny the facts, he had brought her to the king for trial. 

Creon demands of Antigone if she has done it, and, 

further, if she knew his proclamation forbidding it. She 
acknowledges both. The king asks her how she has | 
dared, then, to transgress the law. Antigone justifies her 
act by asserting the paramount force of those laws estab- 
_ lished by the gods for the government of the world. She 
did not consider his proclamations so mighty as to super- 
sede the unwritten and unchangeable laws of the gods, 
which were not of to-day or yesterday, but existed from 
time immemorial. She would not, from fear of any man, 
suffer the penalty of neglecting them in another world. 
She knew she must die, even without his warning, and to 
one who, like herself, lived in manifold afflictions, an early 
death was gain. The pain of this lot was nothing in com- 
parison to the grief of suffering her own mother’s son to lie 
unburied. ‘ But,” she proudly adds, “if I seem to you 
to have acted foolishly, I am taxed with folly by one almost 
a fool.” 

The Chorus observes that the obdurate temper of the 
. father is revealed in that of the child, who knows not how 
to yield to misfortune. 

Creon sees in her bearing and language nothing but im- 
pudence and defiance. Swelling with rage, and confident 
of his power to crush the helpless woman who has dared to 
oppose his will, he declares that if her spirit is too hard to 
bend it must break; that she, not he, would be a man if 
this double insult were to pass unpunished; that were she 
ever so nearly related to him, both she and her sister shall 
not escape the worst death. For he charges Ismene also 
with complicity in the burial; the violent agitation he has 
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lately observed in her is evidence of a guilty conscience; 
wherefore, he commands her to be brought before him. 
What he loathes, however, is for a person to be caught in 
a crime, and then to seek to make it glorious. 

Antigone calmly asks if he wants any thing more than 
her death. ‘ No,” says the tyrant; “having that I have 
all.” She tells him to kill her at once, then, as their views 
can never be reconciled; she can obtain no nobler’ fame 
than by burying her own dear brother, and she believes 
that all her fellow-citizens would approve it if fear did not. 
shut their mouths. “But tyranny,” she says, “has this 
advantage, among others, that it can say and do whatever 
it pleases.” 

In the sharp altercation that follows, the antagonism 
between Creon and Antigone is exhibited with increasing 
force; the latter appealing to the rights of the dead -sanc- 
tioned by Nature and religion, the former condemning her 
for honoring the open enemy of the state. Antigone appears 
as the affectionate sister, who sees in Polynices only the 
fallen brother; Creon, the callous politician, regards him 
only as a traitor, and as such deserving to -be pursued with 
irreconcilable hatred even in death. Antigone will say 
nothing of his political offences, but maintains that death 
demands equal rights, and utters the truly feminine and 
noble sentiment, that she is born, not to hate with those 
that hate, but to love with those that love. “Go, then,” 
eries the enraged monarch, “and, if you must love, love the 
dead below, for while I live a woman shall not rule.” 

Ismene is now led in, convulsed with weeping. Creon 
addresses her in a brutal tone, calling her an adder that had 
stealthily crept upon him in his house and sucked his blood, 
and demanding to know whether she was an accomplice in 
the burial. The young girl, who was before too timid to 
join her sister in the performance of a sacred duty, has now 
the courage and strength to wish to die with her. She de- 
clares that she has done the deed and shares the guilt, if An- 
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tigone consents. Antigone replies that justice will not per- 
mit this, as she had not been willing to act with her. Is- 
mene tenderly begs to be permitted to share her fate. -Anti- 
gone coldly refuses: she does not love a friend who is so 
merely in professions ;~she shall not die with her, nor claim 
the merits of an act ae her own; she had chosen to live, but 
she herself to die. Be it so; te does not envy her escape. 
Ismene, finding her eee ae of no avail, at length turns to 
Creon, she: wholly incapable of comprehending the sisters, 
thinks them both deranged. She tries to touch a chord in 
the king’s heart by asking if he will put to death the 
betrothed of his own son, As Antigone had scorned to 
make any attempt to soften Creon, this family tie had 
hitherto been disregarded. But her question provokes a 
coarse retort from Creon, who adds that he wants no bad 
women for his sons. Antigone cannot help exclaiming, 
“Q dearest Hzemon, how thy father disgraces thee !”— 
“You vex me too much,” says the king, “you and your 
marriage, which death shall break off.”” Creon then signifies 
his determination that Antigone shall die, and orders both. 
the maidens to be led into the house, and guarded. 


SEcoND Srasmuon.—lIn the unexpected arrest of Anti- 
gone, her proud language, and final condemnation, the Cho- 
rus sees a continuation of the family malediction, and breaks 
forth into a mournful yet sublime song, in which it contem- 
plates the origin and baneful workings of the d7vy, i. e., 
guilt, that first produces delusion and is afterward expiated 
by calamity. When this demon of mischief has once seized 
upon a family she never quits it, but springs up anew in 
each suceeding generation, and ends only with the utter 
extinction of the race. So the unfortunate legacy of blind- 
ing passion, entailed by the son of Labdacus upon his pos- 
terity, has lopped one scion after another, until now the last 
of the children of Cidipus is cut down through unthinking 
folly and infatuation of mind. Suddenly changing its tone, 
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the Chorus celebrates the ever-enduring might of the ruler 
of bright Olympus, whose eternal law is felt by the inevita- 
ble retribution which overtakes the transgressor, The pro- 
lific source of mischief is the indulgence of lght-minded, 
ambitious desires, which warp the judgment, making evil 
appear good and enticing to guilty acts; soon, then, follows 
the dry. As the first part of the song is suggested by the 
downfall of Antigone, so the remaining portion refers to 
the wicked presumption of Creon, whose approaching pun- 
ishment is, in the mirror of the past, dimly foreseen. This 
time the poet retains the king upon the stage, that his aged 
councillors may utter a solemn warning in his ears. 


TairD EpisopE.—Hzemon, the king’s only surviving 
son, appears. Creon inquires whether he comes in anger at 
hearing the final condemnation of his intended bride. Hee- 
+ mon’s reply is couched in language of filial respect, inti- 
mating that he values his father’s wise guidance above any 
marriage. Creon is pleased with such proper sentiments: 
he says the obedience of children is the source of the 
highest gratification to a father, while their insubordina- 
tion is a plague to him, and a cause of laughter to his 
enemies. He exhorts his son not to give up his reason 
for the sake of a bad wife, who can only prove a grievous 
ulcer to his happiness. He justifies his course in regard 
to Antigone by tiarrow reasonings, laying it down as an 
axiom that a man of justice must begin with keeping his 
own household in order; otherwise, he cannot make his 
authority respected in the state, the consequence of which 
would be general anarchy and ruin. He paints insubor- 
dination as the prolific mother of evils, contrasts with it the 
blessings that spring from obedience, and concludes with 
the necessity of supporting the legitimate authority, whether 
right or wrong. In his closing remark, that it is most dis- 
graceful to succumb to a woman, he betrays his secret bit- 
terness, and shows us that his severity is dictated no less by 
personal resentment than by his sense of justice. 
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Hzemon is not satisfied. With due respect for his fa- 
ther’s opinions, which he will not undertake to confute, he 
suggests that a just view might also be taken on the other 
side. He reminds Creon that his position as king prevents 
him from learning the real sentiments of his subjects, who 
are restrained by fear from telling unpleasant truths; but 
that he, by mingling with the people, has heard how they 
complained in secret of Antigone’s unmerited punishment, 
lamenting that she, for the most pious and praiseworthy 
action, must suffer a most cruel death. Hzemon hopes 
more from representing to his father the state of public 
opinion than from a direct defence of his beloved, which 
would be attributed to a selfish motive. He assures him 
that nothing is more precious to him than his father’s pros- 
perity; for his interest, therefore, he implores him not to 
hold fast to the one idea that he alone is in the right, and no 
one but himself is wise, but to recede from his resolution 
and relent, lest by too great a tenacity he may work his own 
destruction. | 

The Chorus judges that both have well spoken, and that 
each may properly learn of the other. This is sufficient to 
explode the king’s gathering wrath. What! shall he at his 
age be taught wisdom by such a stripling? “ Nothing that 
is not just,” Haemon replies; ‘“ you should not look at my 
age, but the business in hand.” Creon asks indignantly 
if it is his business to honor the transgressors of the laws.- 
Shall the city dictate to him what he must ordain? The 
state belongs to the ruler, he thinks, and he is entitled to 
govern it for his own benefit, and according to his own 
pleasure. Hzemon answers in a tone of calm good sense, 
till Creon’s taunts and reproaches exhaust his forbearance ; 
then he charges his father with injustice and impiety, and 
at length plainly hints that he has lost his reason, where- 
upon the king, losing all self-control, gives orders for Anti- 
gone to be brought in and slain before her lover's eyes. 
Hemon exclaims: “ No, never shall she die by my side, 
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nor shall you ever behold me again,” and rushes in despair 
from his father’s presence. Wrought up to frenzy by this 
stormy colloquy, the tyrant devises an unheard-of cruelty: 
he determines to bury Antigone alive in the vault of her 
ancestors, with just food enough to ward off pollution from 
the city. Finally, as if to stifle the murmurings of con- 
science, he indulges in a bitter sneer at the unhappy maiden 
and her vain veneration of the gods below. 


THIRD Stasmmon.—Deeply impressed by the angry strife 
between father and son, and particularly by the circum- 
stance that their estrangement has been produced by He- 
mon’s love to Antigone, the Chorus sings the all-conquering 
power of Eros (love). Over all the world that power is felt ; 
neither the immortal gods nor ephemeral men can escape 
his infatuating influence. He warps the minds of the just 
to wrong, and in a conflict of duties he maintains his place 
among the great principles and laws of human action, In 
seeing Antigone now led out on her way to her sepulchral 
bride-chamber, the Chorus yields to undue emotion, and 
sheds tears of pity over her sad fate. 


Fourts Episopr.—This act is composed chiefly in the 
lyrical form, as best adapted for the expression of high- 
wrought feelings. Antigone does not resign life with in- 
difference; she casts a longing, lingering look upon the 
bright world she is leaving, and laments in pathetic strains 
the necessity of renouncing the felicities of an earthly mar- 
riage for the cold embrace of the grave. The haughty 
spirit that lately contemned and braved the civil power, 
now quails before the horrors of a living burial. The 
Chorus, recognizing the nobleness of her conduct, seeks to 
console her with the unique fame she acquires by volun- 
tarily descending alive into Hades. When she, however, 
compares her lot to that of Niobe, encased in stone, she is 
rebuked for her presumption in likening herself to a god- 
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dess; still it is a great glory to share a godlike fate. This 
seems an empty mockery to Antigone, who, in accents of 
despair, calls the city and its inhabitants, the groves and 
streams, to witness what an iniquitous sentence she is going 
to suffer. The Chorus reminds her of the grave offence she 
has committed: she has, with reckless audacity, assailed 
the high throne of justice; she is fighting out, however, the 
ancestral combat with Fate. This last observation reminds 
her of the sad calamities which had befallen her whole race, 
and’of that long chain of fatal circumstances which is the 
occasion of her own destruction. The. Chorus, perceiving 
that Antigone attributes too much to the evil destiny of her 
house, plainly tells her that, though the honoring of the 
dead is a pious action, yet that the violation of the rightful 
authority is wholly unjustifiable. Not Fate, therefore, but 
her own headstrong passion, has destroyed her. These 
words are significant as expressing the judgment of the 
people, and of the poet himself, concerning the merits and 
tendency of Antigone’s action. ‘The heroine, feeling that 
her magnanimity is not appreciated by the elders, does not 
vouchsafe them another word, but complains that she is led 
away unwept and forsaken by all her friends. 

Creon becomes impatient at the delay, and sternly com- 
mands the guards to carry her away at once and confine her 
in the vaulted tomb. Asshe turns to go, she expresses the 
confident hope that she will descend to the abode of the 
déad, dear to her parents and her brother Eteocles, since 
she has duly rendered them the last services of burial. But 
now, fora like service to Polynices, she reaps this reward. 
Yet she has honored him for the judgment of the wise and 
just: in Creon’s eyes she has committed an enormity. Her 
dutiful action is distorted into a crime. If this judgment is 
approved ‘by the gods, she will after death see and confess 
her error; but if these her adversaries are in the wrong, 
she wishes they may suffer no greater evils than they ini- 
quitously inflict upon her. Finally, as she is dragged 
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away to death, she solemnly calls men and gods to witness 
that she suffers for conscience’ sake. While she is leaving 
the stage, the Chorus sings. 


Fourra Srasmron.—Citing several examples from my- 
thology of persons similarly confined, the poet’s pervading 
thought is, that all must succumb to the power of Fate, 
whether innocent, as Danae, Cleopatra and her blinded 
sons, or guilty, as Lycurgus, who, for his wanton insults to 
Bacchus, was shut up by him in a rocky prison, and left to 
vent his impotent rage. The example of his offence and 
punishment may have been selected as a warning to Creon, 
who has now filled up the measure of his wickedness, 


Firru Hpisopr.—Teiresias, the venerable priest of the 
gods, comes to try the power of religion upon Creon’s 
hardened heart. He describes the ill-boding signs which 
he has observed in augury and sacrifice ; he announces that 
all the altars are contaminated by the putrid food brought 
by birds and dogs from the carcass of Polynices; that the 
gods no longer accept either prayers or offerings, and that 
the city sickens in consequence of the king’s edict. The 
seer urges him to reflect upon these grave circumstances, 
to give up his error, and cease persecuting the dead. 
“What prowess,” he exclaims, “to slay a dead man over 
again!” But these friendly admonitions and counsels 
are lost upon the king. He looks upon all he has heard as 
jugglery and priestcraft, whose tricks have been practised 
upon him already. But he is no longer to be imposed 
upon; he charges Teiresias with mercenary motives, and 
playing upon his credulity. He does not even shrink from 
blasphemy, declaring that the body shall not be interred 
even though Jove’s eagles should bear it as their food into 
their master’s throne, and affecting to believe the gods too 
elevated to be profaned by man. 

Provoked by Creon’s repeated insults and scoffs, Teire- 
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sias solemnly predicts the retribution that awaits him.> For 
daring to thrust down to the grave a living soul, and to 
retain above-ground an unsanctified corpse, he shall give up 
his own child, the dead for the dead, and be involved in 
like evils. Soon will his house be filled with lamentations, 
and the surrounding towns, whose altars are polluted by 
the impure stench brought by birds and beasts, be all stirred 
up to hostility. After these denunciations he sharply re- 
proves Creon for his disrespect to himself, and abruptly 
leaves him, with the advice to keep a more respectful tongue 
and a better temper. The king stands amazed. The pain- 
ful silence is broken by the leader of the Chorus, who calls 
Creon’s attention to the terrible prophecies of the seer, and 
to the fact that he had never been heard to predict a false- 
hood. Creon admits it, and confesses his apprehensions ; 
it is painful, he says, to yield, but still more so to draw a 
calamity upon himself by resisting. What is to be done? 
The Chorus advises him to go first and free Antigone from 
the vault, and then to bury the exposed corpse. When 
Creon still hesitates, the Chorus urges the utmost haste, 
lest he may be overtaken by the swift-footed ministers of 
divine vengeance. Creon at length yields, but against his 
will, and only to necessity. In his confusion he orders his 
servants to attend to the burial first; he himself will re- 
lease the maiden. His views are changed, and he fears it 
may be best always to preserve the established laws. 


The Firra Srasimon is a hymn to Bacchus, the special 
patron of Thebes. The Chorus, hoping it may not yet be 
too late to avert the impending evils, magnifies the glory 
of the god, and fervently implores him to appear and save 
his beloved city. 


Hxopus.—A messenger, an attendant of Creon, appears 
for the purpose of announcing the sudden and grievous 
misfortune which has befallen his master. “ Haemon has 
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“perished by his own hands, but the living are the cause of 
his death.” While. he is yet speaking, Hurydice, the wife 
of Creon, is seen at the door of the palace, going forth to 
the temple of Pallas to pray. She has caught some of the 
messenger’s words, and desires to know the whole truth. 
The messenger narrates what he had witnessed: he had 
accompanied her husband to the place where the body of 
Polynices lay; his remains having been burned and buried 
with customary rites, they had gone toward the vault 
where the maiden had been immured, but on approaching 
the spot their ears had been pierced by a cry of distress. 
Creon recognized it as the voice of his son. When they 
came to the tomb they saw Antigone hanging by the neck, 
and Hzemon clasping her body, while he loudly lamented 
his father’s acts and her untimely fate. Creon now entered 
and entreated him to come out; but Hzmon, with a look 
of anger and disgust, drew his sword upon his father, who 
by a sudden retreat escaped the blow. Then the unfor- 
tunate youth, angry at himself, plunged the weapon into 
his side, and breathed out his life with his blood, still em- 
bracing the maiden, to whom he is at length united in the 
orave. 

Hurydice returns to the palace without uttering a word. 
This silence seems ominous of evil, and the messenger fol- 
lows her, to see whether she is not meditating some dark 
purpose. Meanwhile Creon arrives with his attendants, 
bearing the lifeless Hemon. Bitterly does he now reproach 
himself with his obstinate wrong-headedness, and lament 
the early death of his son, caused by his folly. Some 
demon, he thinks, has smitten him on the head and impelled 
him into wild and cruel courses. While he thus bewails 
his errors, a domestic comes to announce another calamity: 
his wife, Hurydice, has put an end to her life. The king 
is crushed to the earth by this second blow; he cannot 
realize it until (by means of a stage-machine) the unhappy 
mother is exposed to his view. The cup of affliction seems 
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now drained to the bottom; not yet! the bitter dregs re- 
main. The unsparing messenger tells him how, with her 
expiring breath, she had lamented the fate of her two sons, 
and finally uttered fearful maledictions upon him—the 
murderer of her children. Remorse and terror drive him 
to the verge of distraction ; he calls for some one to plunge 
a sword through his heart; he feels that the guilt is all his 
own, and implores death to relieve him from his intolerable 
anguish. Admonished by the Chorus that now is no time 
for prayer, since it would bring no escape from fated calam- 
ity, he piteously begs to be carried away from the sight of 
those he had unwillingly slain. As he is led away, the poet 
_ permits us to see that his mind wanders: the loss of reason 
is the finishing stroke of woe. 

In the pithy reflections which close the drama, the Cho- 
rus enunciates the moral lessons that have been so strikingly 
exemplified in the action: wisdom is the chief requisite for 
happiness; noone should impiously set at naught the divine 
ordinances; overweening pride draws upon itself a heavy 
retribution, which teaches moderation when it is too late. 

These are the conclusions to which the poet would lead 
the intelligent and impartial spectator in witnessing the 
action of the “Antigone.” They express, in fact, the 
fundamental thought, underlying every part of the drama; 
shaping each tragic character and situation, and binding 
them together into an harmonious whole. This main idea 
is exhibited in the collision of two leading characters, who 
defend opposite interests with unyielding obstinacy. One 
is the champion of man’s moral and religious rights, 
grounded in our common humanity and sanctioned by 
universal usage; the other is the assertor of the “ principle 
of authority,” as it is understood in semi-Asiatic monarch- _ 
ies. It is no part of the author’s design to show that these 
two principles are in themselves antagonistic; but to show 
that, when the religious and the civil rights are maintained 


by short-sighted, fallible beings, and by them dragged down 
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into the wild and stormy arena of human passion, they 
tend to assume an attitude of irreconcilable hostility, and 
lead to a fatal issue. 

In the instance here chosen, an unlimited civil power 
becomes suddenly and unexpectedly vested in a selfish, 
narrow-minded, obstinate man, who sets out with the con- 
viction that sovereignty confers complete wisdom and an 
unerring judgment— with the belief, in short, that the 
king can do no wrong. Elated by his new dignity, and 
blinded by resentment toward a fallen foe, Creon tran- 
scends the province of the civil authority, and, while 
setting at naught the religious usages of his country, en- 
croaches upon the private family rights of Antigone. She, 
on the other hand, though inspired by the purest senti- 
ments, and endowed with the most elevated virtues that 
natural religion can produce, is yet the high-tempered child 
of -a high-tempered father; her proud spirit revolts at 
Creon’s high-handed wrong, and she takes her redress into 
her own hands. An uncompromising hatred is engendered 
between the parties, and thus an apparent conflict of princi- 
ples degenerates into a contest of passions. The action is, 
therefore, justly calculated to inculcate that moderation 
which becomes us men in all things, and to teach what piti- 
able sufferings may fall to the lot of one who passionately 
and obstinately follows his own path, regardless of the rights 
and interests of those who stand in his way. Antigone 
and Creon are both, though not alike, guilty. Antigone, 
by setting her private rights above the supreme civil 
authority, strikes at the existence of the government, and 
her life must be the forfeit. But, according to Grecian 
notions, the matter could not end here. Hence, Creon, 
who at first has arrogantly contemned the divine laws, 
and trampled upon the holiest family rights, who has after- 
ward executed the victim of his injustice in an inhuman 
manner, is reserved for woes from which death itself were 
a welcome refuge.. As he has sinned against the sacred 
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family rights, in like manner now blow upon blow strikes 
down his own family around him. Also in his late recogni- 
tion of justice, his remorse and despair, the divine laws 
receive an ample vindication. 

“No drama of antiquity,” says Bernhardy, “can be 
compared with the Antigone in the harmony and perfect 
balance of all its powers. Its excellences lie in the beauti- 
ful symmetry of its plot, its characters, and its form, and 
finally of the fundamental thought that runs through these 
materials and organizes them to a faultless whole, which 
at the present day may pass for the canon of antique 
tragedy.” The plot is constructed with admirable sim- 
plicity : its course is developed directly from the opposition 
announced at the outset, and advances steadily through a 
series of struggles toward its goal with such undeviating 
persistence, that the long chain of events and resolutions 
appears as the natural and necessary effect of a single 
cause, Each scene is closely linked with another, suc- 
cessively bringing the controversy nearer to its decision ; 
each scene rises to its own acme of pathos while serving 
as a step to a higher, until the opposing forces are broken 
by a final shock, and the fierce gusts of passion die away 
in the moanings of despair. 

If we now turn our attention more particularly to the 
characters, we shall find them adapted, by their elevation 
and their diversity, to sustain a partin sucha plan. If the 
plot is, as before observed, a free expansion of the ancient 
mythos, and wholly due to the creative genius of Sophocles, 
so the characters, especially those of the chief persons, An- 
tigone and Creon, are modelled to be, at the same time, the 
worthy representatives of the two great principles that con- 
stitute the basis of human society—religion and govern- 
ment—and of the faults and errors to which an exaggerated 
view of these naturally tends. 

In the works of the greatest poets there breathes often 
the spirit of another art. In the drama particularly we 
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perceive a striving to realize upon the scenic platform the 
pictorial groupings of the painter or the sculptor. This is 
perhaps nowhere more evident than in the “ Antigone.” 
The characters rise by well-defined gradations from the 
level of common men, animated by vulgar motives, to an 
ideal standard of humanity, in which the earthly dross 
appears refined by suffering, and the spiritual predominates 
over the material. 

As the highest expression of moral greatness, Sopho- 
cles has chosen a poor, weak woman, a child of sorrow, 
whom a cruel destiny has bereft of all her natural pro- 
tectors, and of all the worldly advantages which, as the 
daughter of a great king, she had once, in their fullest 
extent, enjoyed. In her proud, unbending disposition 
she is her father’s child—rude and severe to all who are 
not equally high-minded, and do not act with the same 
decision as herself; and she is the more sensitive and vul- 
nerable, the more painful and humiliating had been the 
trials through which she had been made to pass. Self- 
abnegation, at first a necessity, has by years of suffering 
become a habit and a principle. By her sad experience of 
the vanity of this world, she has been led to rest her only 
hopes of happiness upon the next; hence her ardent and 
inflexible devotion to what she conceives to be her holiest 
duty, and her dread of proving recreant to it; hence her 
reverence for the claims of religion and eternal justice, 
approved and sanctioned by the Hellenic race from imme- 
morial time; hence also, when Creon’s impious command 
imposes on her the necessity of choosing between civil 
punishment and the anger of the gods, and of a brother 
shut out of Hades, she does-not hesitate to follow the 
course dictated by her conscience, and approved, she doubts 
not, by all just men (v. 904). In the presence of her 
angry judge she fearlessly asserts the principle, long after- 
ward proclaimed and acted upon by the Christian apostles, 
that she “ought to obey God rather than men.” Such is 
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the spirit, if I mistake not, and such the motives that 
animate Antigone in this decisive moment of her life; 
judged from her own point of view, she is the type of con- 
science—in the ancient Grecian sense. 

Antigone appears at first hard and stiff, with that . 
abstract fixedness which marks the ethical characters of 
ancient tragedy. ‘This arises from her peculiar exaltation 
of soul, justified by Creon’s proclamation, and demanded 
for the performance of an action whose consequence is a 
certain and terrible death. Sophocles wished to represent 
her as great and self-reliant, rather than as an ideal of 
female loveliness. She even spurns the dependent spirit 
_of her sex in the person of her gentle sister, and renounces 
both it and her. She is weaned from the world: to use 
her own thought, she is already dead to the claims of this 
life, so that she may serve her dead brother, by securing to 
his shade a peaceful rest below. She is Hzemon’s be- 
trothed; yet so wrapped up is she in her duty and affection 
to the unhappy dead, that all thought of love is banished 
from her mind. But when that sacred obligation is fulfilled, 
and she is bidding farewell to life, her pathetic regrets at 
failing in her proper mission as a wife and mother reveal 
the tenderness of her woman’s nature. Under the stroke 
of misfortune the exalted ideal becomes more concrete, 
more human, and awakens, by the greatness of her anguish, 
the deepest sympathy of the spectator. For a moment she 
is assailed by doubts and apprehensions that even the gods 
in whom she puts her trust have forsaken her; but hope 
finally prevails, and she goes to her fate in the firm belief 
that the justice of her cause will be recognized in the next 
world, if not in this. That the poet makes her end her life 
by suicide, is to be judged of according to the Greek re- 
ligion and the ancient manner of thinking, rather than our 
own. Regarded from the Christian stand-point, Antigone 
would have loaded herself with a far deeper guilt than that 
of breaking a mere human statute; in the Grecian view, 
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while she releases herself from protracted misery, she con- 
verts what the tyrant intends as an ignominious punish- 
ment into a triumph of that divine law which she has 
served, by voluntarily dying forit. This was wanting to 
complete her self-sacrifice, and perhaps it is not too much 
' to say that she dies a martyr to her faith. 

The next most tragic person in the drama is Creon. 
He is the type of worldly majesty and unlimited kingly 
power, whose command requires unconditional obedience 
from all the members of the state. He does not seem to 
have been naturally tyrannical, or to have brought to his 
high office any unusual share of human depravity, except 
perhaps that deadening of the moral feelings which the 
long habit of political strife tends to produce. He had 
formerly supported the claims of Eteocles to the throne 
of his father Gidipus, and from his position, as first adviser 
of that prince, he had doubtless aided in procuring the 
banishment of Polynices. Toward the latter, it may be 
presumed, he had entertained a deep-seated animosity, 
which was greatly enhanced by Polynices’ recent treason 
in heading a hostile invasion of his native land. Having 
been suddenly raised by the death of the brothers to the 
supreme power, he thinks only of establishing his authority 
by at once crushing all disaffection. For this, an example 
of extreme severity is needed. In the same night in which 
the Argives had fled, with unseemly haste, and taking coun- 
sel of none, he issues a proclamation, denouncing Polynices 
as an enemy of the state, and forbidding to bury him. He 
adopts this measure, as it appears, inconsiderately, and with 
no intention to violate the family rights of Antigone and 
Ismene; he overlooks them entirely. In a question of 
state policy, the opinions and feelings of women could 
have no weight with him. His ostensible object is the 
~ welfare of the state, which, he says, outweighs every other 
consideration ; but as he conceives the state to be the prop- 
erty of the ruler, who is to govern for his own benefit, it is 
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not difficult to see that his real aim is to strengthen his 
own power rather than to secure the happiness of his sub-. 
jects. Hence, when his law is violated, he deems the act 
an insult to himself, and immediately suspects his political 
opponents to have been at the bottom of it. He suspects 
secret foes in all who approach him: Antigone and her © 
sister are the subverters of his throne; his son is the ally 
and slave of the woman who has dared to thwart his will; 
the aged priest, to whose aid he is indebted for his king- 
dom, is the hired tool sent to scare him from his purposes. 
The maxims of government, by which he seeks to justify 
his acts, are in themselves right, and he carries them out 
fearlessly and with an iron logic. The error lies in using 


© them to defend a measure utterly at war with the religious 


traditions of his country—a violation of a right which lies 
beyond the jurisdiction of an earthly king. Creon, though 
not a professed atheist, is a practical unbeliever in diviné 
things; and hence, when the divine laws stand in the way 
of his will, he ignores or scoffs at them. Only the threat- 
enings of impending wrath can trouble his fancied security; 
and, even when he is convinced of his error, it is a painful 
struggle for him to abandon it and do what is right. He 
yields not to conviction, but to sheer necessity. 

Creon is excessively proud, arrogant, choleric, suspi- 
cious, cruel, impious; not a trace of kindly feeling is there 
to temper his sternness and engage our sympathy. If we 
pity him in his unmitigated misery, it is with that pity 
with which we regard a criminal who suffers the just pen- 
alty of his revolting crimes. 

Two quite opposite estimates have been formed by 
scholars of the character of Creon: one, that he is from the 
outset an unqualified and odious tyrant, by the exhibition 
of whose arbitrary acts the poet intended to confirm the ~ 
prejudices of his countrymen against absolutism; the 
other, that he is the type of heroism in a king, whose 
highest and all-absorbing thought is the state, to which all 
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other interests must succumb; whose severity proceeds 
from an honest conviction of right—a strict sense of justice 
that spares not even the nearest kindred when these are 
found violating the laws; that his intentions are good, and 
that his faults are only the consequence of a blinded under- 
standing. This is to judge either from Antigone’s point of 
view or from Creon’s. Both of them, however, are one-sid- 
ed, special pleaders. The truth lies undoubtedly between, 
but not midway between, the two: it lies nearer to Antig- 
one, whose faults lean to the side of humanity and virtue. 
That is the stand-poit assumed by the poet himself, and 
which he assigns to the Chorus, who reproves both, but 
Creon more. The former is sustained and consoled by the 
consciousness of having done her duty, while the latter is 
left without a shadow of right or a ray of hope. On the 
first day of his new power his whole domestic happiness 
is crushed, and he is tortured by remorse until his reason 
totters under his load of misery. 

Lower in the tragic scale stand Ismene and Hzmon. 
Ismene is gentle and affectionate, but weak and timid. 
She, like her sister, feels and acknowledges the sacred 
claims of piety to the dead and to the gods, but she cannot 
summon the courage to step out of her womanly sphere 
and brave the anger of the ruler. Still, she looks up with 
admiration to her high-souled sister, and, when the latter is 
overtaken by misfortune, she forgets her harshness, forgets 
her own weakness, and lovingly begs to be the compan- 
ion of her suffering. Her shrinking, yet in itself noble, 
womanly character affords a standard for measuring the 
sublime heroism of Antigone. This purpose being served, 
she is dismissed by the poet without further notice. 

Hzmon’s character is skilfully drawn for developing 
the main thought of the drama, and, by the contrast of a 
calm, reflecting, and well-balanced mind, placing his father’s 
passionateness in a stronger light. We see in him the 
image of filial respect, in which devotion to his father’s 
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interests is tempered by a high sense of justice, and by 
independent, liberal views of state policy. He is the per- 
sonification of that good sense and moderation which he 
pleads for, and which is wanting in Creon; hence little or 
no room is left for tragic feeling. With all his excellence, 
he does not reach to the height of his betrothed. If he 
perishes, he does so less in consequence of any guilt of his 
own, or even of his love for Antigone, than as a victim and 
at the same time a chastisement of Creon’s guilt. 

Teiresias, the venerable priest and seer, appears like a 
being of another world. Old and blind, afflicted and help- 
less, his intercourse is much less with mortals than with the 
gods whom he serves. His vision is dimmed, that he may 
the more clearly perceive the divine purposes. His body is 
decrepit with age, but his mind is endued with supernatural 
vigor and intelligence. He is cold and crabbed, and quick 
to resent an insult to the religion which he represents. 
Ali other means having failed to move the king from the 
fiendish purpose which he has finally accomplished by wall- 
ing up Antigone alive, the prophet comes to announce to 
him the anger of the gods, and to warn him to desist. Pro- 
voked beyond endurance by Creon’s scoffs and impiety, he 
at length unwillingly yet sternly predicts the inevitable and 
speedy approach of the divine vengeance. 

The watchman who reports the important part of the 
action that lies beyond the scene is a long-winded, cap- 
tious, saucy fellow of the lower class, and hence of common, 
servile views. He is the base instrument of the monarch’s © 
power; he chuckles over his success in detecting Antigone 
in the very act, since by that means he escapes the merci- 
less tortures which his master had threatened. His single 
expression of sorrow at bringing the maiden to punishment 
is the only trait that redeems his character from utter 
selfishness. Of still less dramatic significance are the 
messenger and house-servant, whose apathy for the afflic- 
tions of the royal house places them lowermost in the scale. 
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They stand but little above the company of supernumera- 
ries that compose the king’s retinue. 

In Eurydice we see an innocent victim of Creon’s do- 
mestic tyranny; her death serves merely to aggravate his 
punishment. : 

The Chorus is an ideal company of spectators within 
the piece itself. Its office is to express the reflections 
which the action is calculated to excite. It is com- 
posed of hoary-headed men, representing the nobility of 
Thebes. We see in them the subjects of an hereditary 
despotism, who, through three reigns, have proved them- 
selves faithful and obedient to their rulers, and quiet under 
the yoke. They have no idea of acting otherwise toward 
the new king; on the contrary, when he communicates to 
them his proclamation, they humbly acquiesce without 
questioning his right to dispose of everybody, whether 
living or dead. This they do from education and force of 
habit, as the Orientals of the present day prostrate them- 
selves before their sovereigns in token of submission. But 
neither in this, nor in their replies afterward, is there a 
word to shew that they approve the law itself, or that they 
are willing to take any part in its execution. From the 
same principle of deference to the supreme power, they con- 
demn the act of Antigone as an audacious crime, so far as it 
is a transgression of the rightful authority of the state, 
while they praise her self-sacrifice and commend her piety. 
Whether the measure, which is the cause of the conflict 
between her and Creon, is morally right, or is demanded by 
the interest of the state, they do not presume to decide. 
This question lies not in their province, and they await the 
judgement of a higher power. When, however, the divine 
disapprobation has been emphatically uttered by the mouth 
of the venerated priest, their indecision vanishes, and they 
take a bold stand against Creon. The conduct of the 
Chorus, regarded in this light, is by no means so servile 
and yacillating as it is generally judged to be. A fair and 
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intelligent judgment concerning this, as well as all the other 
points of the drama, can only be obtained by transferring 
ourselves into the midst of ancient Grecian life. The 
choral songs, which contemplate each step of the action 
from an elevated and general point of view, are rich in 
grand thoughts and beautiful images, and brilliant by a 
masterly harmony of language. The pure wisdom of the 
poet himself speaks in them. Here he emancipates himself 
from the trammels of prejudice; with bold freedom he 
glances over the summits of human affairs, measures life 
and its concerns, looks before and after, and deduces those 
universal truths and precepts which are most useful for 
the instruction of his fellow-men. He sings the might, 
the daring, and the delusions of mankind; he adores the 
heavenly power that with severe chastisements intervenes 
in human affairs; and finally, in view of the manifold evils 
produced by ungoverned passions, whose baneful influences 
extend to succeeding generations, he presses home the 
lesson that sober-mindedness, with reverence to the Deity, 
is the surest safeguard of happiness. It is not improbable 
that Milton had in mind this most perfect drama of an- 
tiquity, when he wrote those striking lines in his “ Paradise 
Regained :” | 
‘Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 


Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions, and high passions best describing.” 
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otas & brrép peradpav Sahowaiow aupiyavov KUKAO 
oyKals EwTadTVAOY oTOMA 
120 éBa, rplv Tod apetépwv aipdtav yéevuow 
TAnoIhvai Te Kal oTeddvapa Tupyov 
mevidevd “Hdaictov édelv. Totos audi vat éTady 
(125 mdtayos”Apeos, avtiTddw dusyelpwmpa SpaxkovTt. 
"AVTLOVETHMG a. 
Zevs yap weyadns yAOoons KopTrous 
UTrepeyJaipel, Kai ohas ésvd@v 
TONA@ pEvPLATL TPOSVLGCOMEVOUS 
130 ypucod Kavayn ¥ beporras, 
TANT@ piel Tupt BarBiowv 
et akpav On 
viknv OppavtT arard£at, 
=Tpooy PB. 
avritiTra & él ya wéce TavTadwdels 
135 srupdopos, ds TOTe wawoméeva Ev oppa 
Baxyevov érrétrver 
pirrais éySiotwv avéwov. 
eiye 5 AdXNG TH pep, 
andra 8 é adrous érrevOpa otvperlCov peyas "Apns 
140 dcEtocerpos. 
Svorynpa BP. 
éTTA NOYaAyol yap eb ETA TUAALS 
Tay Jévtes toot mpos toous EXLTTOV 
Znvi TpoTaiw TayYanka TENN, 
TAHY TOW TTUYEpOLV, @ TATPOS EVOS 
145 pntpos Te pias huvte Kad avToww 
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duxparets NOyYas oTHoavT eyeTOV 
Kowov Javatou pépos duda. 
"AvtTiatpooy BP. 
GANA yap ad weyarovupos HASe Nixa 
Ta ToAvappaT@ avTiyapeica Ona, 
EK wey 61) TONE LOV 150 
A a / f 
TaV vov Jéote Ano pocwvar, 
Jeav dé vaovs Yopois 
Tavyuyx.os TavTas éTéeAIMpEV, 0 OnBas & EeriyIov 
Baxywos apxyou. — 


GXr bbe yap 67 Bactreds yopas, 155 
Kpéwyv 0 Mevoixéws, 

veoxpotat Seay emt cuvTvylats 

yopel, Tiva 57 wT épecowr, 

OTL TUYKANTOV THVOE YEpovT@V 

TPOUSETO NETH NV, 160 
Kow@ Knpvypate Téuabas ; 


KPEON, 
"Avopes, Ta pev 52) TOAEOS Acharas Jeoi, 
TOAA® TAAW celcavTES, OPI woay TAAL * 
bas & éyo Toutroiow éx wdvtav diya 
Eaten ikéotat, TOUTO ev TA Aaiov 165 
VA sO \ 5 ‘ Of / 
céBovtas eidas ev Spovev acl Kparn, 
TOUT avdis, Wvik Oidirrovs wpIou Tod», 
3 \ if 3 b) \ 4 
Karel SLOAET , ALL TOUS KEW@V ETL 
Tatoas pfévovTas éuTrédots Hpoviypacw. 
= ee ens ae \ A ’ l= 
6T ovy éxeivot Tpos OuTANS molpas lav 170 
= ESS f 3” / } \ 
Kad 7pépayv @ovTO TalcayTés TE Kal 
TANYEVTES AVTOYELPL OLY MLdopaTt, 
= Fi \ / \ 4 4 
éy@ Kpatn 6n TavTa Kal Ipovous eyo 
YéVOUS KaT ayYLoTEla TOV OAWAOTOD. 
apnxavov Sé TavTos avdpos éexpwatetv 175 
Wuyny Te Kal hpdvnua Kal yvounv, Tpw av 
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> a i \ / bp \ ia! 
apyats Te Kal vopwotow evTpiBns pavy. 
€mol yap, OsTus Tacav evIvY@V TOAD 
f1) TOV apicTay amTeTaL BovrAECULaTOD, 

an / 
180 arn éx hoBov Tov yAwooay éyKAjaas Exel, 
KAKLOTOS €ivaL VOY TE Kal TaNaL OOKEL* 
> ¢ an n 
Kal melCoy OSTis aVTL THS AUTOD TaTpAsS 

f- / an b) n J 
dhirov voulfer, TOUTOY ovdamod AEeyo. 
32h \ ” \ bg / 9 ASA 9 258, 
eyo yap, tatw Zevs 0 Tavs opov del, 

+) dale ds J \ By 4 ¢. JA 

185 ovT av claTrncalp, THY ATHY OpOYVv 
oTEelyovcay aoTOLS aVTL THS TwTNpIAs, 

5/22 aN /- 3 of an \ 
ovT av dirov mot avdopa Suspevhn yIovos 
Sein E“AVTO, TOUTO yLYVOoKwY, OTL 
CES? \ e aA \ 7 7 
40 €otly n o@bovoa, Kal TAUTNS ETL 

J a Vs 
190 mdéovtes dpdis Tovs dirous Trotobmeda. 
A 3) nN if / 3 7 lf 
TOLOLSO ey@ VOMOLTL THVD AVEW TOALV* 
Kal vov aderda TOVdE KNpvEAS Exw 
5 an / n >] 3 3 jf J 
aotoict Taiiwv Tov am Oidimou Tépt- 
3 if \ A J £ A 
Ereoxhea pev, 05 TOKEwS UTTEPUAYOV 
ww a 3 Ui 
195 ddwre THsde, TaVvT apiotevoas Sopi, 

jf f \ X , pire) / 
TaP® Te KpUirat KaL TA TaVT épayvicat, 
& Tos aploTous EpyEeTat KAT VEKpoOts * 
Tov © av Evvaspov Tovde, ITonvveixn rNéyo, 
¢ A , x \ \ ; A 
OS YnV TaTp@aV Kal Jeous TOUS eyyevets, 

A 
200 huyas xatertov, 7IéAnoE ev Trupl 
Tphoa KaTaKkpas nwEeAnoe O aipatos 
A / \ \ , YA 
KoLVOU TacacdJal, Tovs dé SovlM@aas aryeEL, 
(a) ads , 
TOUTOV TTOAEL THO EKKEKNPUKTAL TAPM 
, la 
ponte KreplCew pte KaKvoal TWA, 
205 éav O adamrov, Kal pos oiwvav déuas 
\ X A AS \ 3 J 3) 5S aes 
Kal TPOS KUVOV ElEeaTOV AtKLTVEVT LOELD. 
f 2 ee Meuron Uf 7 pee) 4 aa n 
TOLOVS euov dpovnpa, KovUTrOT EK Y Ewod 
3 A 
TLV TpoeeovT Ol KaKol TOV evdiKon. 
GX’ bsTis evVOUS THOE TH TONEL, Javev 
A ¢ A Ie 
210 Kai Cav opoims €& €uov TywnoeTat. 
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XOPOS. 

\ iat ae TORRY A / / 

gol TavT apéokel, Tat Mevoixews Kpéwv, 
Nossa Y Wee N ’ A lr 
TOV THE OUSVOUY Kal TOV EUMEVA) TONEL. 
A I 3 

voum o€ ypnotat TavTi Tov y Evert col 

\ a / a , 
Kal TOY JAaVOVTMY YaTTOTOL CajEV TEpL. 


KPEON. 
e XK \ A 5 A 3 , 
@S AV OKOTOL VUY ITE TOV ELPNLEVOV. 215 


XOPOS. 
, A 

VeWTEPO TW TOUTO BacTaley Tpddes. 
KPEQN. 

3 zeta ls Hed a A etei eh / 

ANN Elo ETOLMLOL TOU VEKPOU Y ETTLOKOTTOL. 
XOPOS. 

TL ONT dv ddAw TOUT érrevTéAAOLS ETL ; 
KPEON. 


Xx \ > r r wr o 
TO LN ThY@pEly TOS AaTLTTOUTW TAOE. 


XOPOS. 
OUK EOTW OUTW Lapos Os Javely épa. 220: 
KPEQN, 


Kal pny o picdés y ovTos. GAN bw éAridav 
avopas TO Képdos TOAAGKLS SL@AETED. 


SYAAZ, 

Y Le \ > e / ee 
avak, pa ev ovy OTTwS TaXOUS UTTO 
Susmrvous ixave Koddov éEdpas dda. 
ToANas yap Exyov hpovTiowv éTLeTATELs, 292 
o00ts KUKN@Y E“avToV eis GVaTTpOPNy. 

N x 3/ f f 
buy?) yap nuda TONNE pot putoupevn ° 
“Taras, TL Yw@peEls ot por@v Saceus SiKND ; 

/ aA > \ / v7 K A 

TANMLOV, EVES AV; Kal TAS eloeTat Kpewv 
ddndou Tap avdpes ; Tas od OAT ovK adyuvel ;” 230 
TOADS EXiccwY VUTOY TYOAH TAXUS; 


Or 
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235 


240 


245 


250 


SOSOKAEOYS 


A eQ A J 4 
youTws od0s Bpayeia yiyverat paxpd. 
TENOS rye pevToL Sedp evixnoev porely, 
/ b \ \ b] ‘al 4 a a 
col, Ket TO pndev eEEp@, Hpdow O Gpmos. 
THs edmrldos yap Epyouar Sedpaypevos, 
\ \ a) \ yA \ \ Y 
TO Ln TadEiv AV ANAO TARY TO MOpotpov. 
KPEQN. 
TLO éotiv, avd ov THVS eyes aSuplay ; 
SYAAZ. 
VA UA A b) A \ \ 
dpdcat JéXw ToL TPOTA TAapavTOD. TO yap 
A b) ot Pee Wate y b) cy die es hl / % € a 
Tpay ovT edpac, oUT Eldov OsTLs HV oO Spav* 
ovd ay duKaiws és KaKOY TréGOLpi TE. 
KPEQN. 
9) / b) he 7 
Ev Ye OTOYACEL KaTTOPpayVUcAaL KUKAM 
TO Tpayya. Onrols 6 ws TL ONWaVaV VEOV. 
SYAAZ. 
Ta Seva yap Tot Mpostidna OKVOV TON. 


KPEOQN. 
by 3 A 3 Sea ee \ of 
OUKOUD Epes TOT, ELT ATTANAAYAELS ATTEL ; 
SYAAE. 
x \ Is \ , b] J 
Kal On N€yW ool. TOV VEKPOY TLS apTiws 
Sarpas BéBnke, Karri ypatt Suflav 
KOV Tradvvas KapayioTevoas & YPN. 
KPEON. 
ti bys; Ths avdpav hv 0 ToAuHnoas TAOE ; 
SYAAE. 
5) CIN Ss aN v = 5 
OUK 010 * EKEL yap OUTE TOU YyevnoOS HV 
TAHY , ov SuKérans ExBor}* atvdros O€é yh 
Kal xépoos, appwk& ovd émrnpwakevpévy 
TPOYXOLTLW, GAN AoNMOsS OUPYaTNS TLS HV. 
Omras 5 0 TPATOS Huw HwEpoTKOTrOS 
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delxvuct, Tact Sadwa Susyepes Taphp. 
ec \ \ > 4 / \ bd 
0 pev yap nhavioTo, TULPNPNS [EV Ov, 

\ © aaa. J ef Joe a r 
AeTTH O, ayos hevyovTos ws, érHv KOVIs. 
A 3 a 

onpeta 6 ovTE Inpos, OVTE TOU KUV@V 
/ 3 / 3 / 
éXJovTos, ov omacavTos é&ehaiveto. 
, 
Noyot & ev adAjAoLow Eppotovy Kakoi, 
I 
puraé ehéeyyov dvraka, Kav éylyveTo 
\ pss sm ¢ a A 
TANYN TEAXEUTM@T , OVS O KWAVTWV TAP). 
eis yap Tis Hv Exactos ovEerpyacpévos, 
> \ 3 A 3 > \ 3Q7 
Kovels Evapyns, GAN Edevye 7) eLd€eva. 
Fyev & EtoLpos Kal wvdpous aipew yepoty, 
A \ is = 
Kal Top SvépTrEely, Kal eovs OpKapoTeEly, 
oa , 
-TO pnte Spacar pnte TH Evverdevar 
A > J 
TO Tpayua BovrAevoavTl, UNT elpyacpLEva. 
} S Nit Am > \ or b a J 
Téros O, OT OUdEY HY EpevVaaLW TEOD, 
e a } 
Aeyee Tus els, OS WavTas és Tédov Kapa 
A / bf > \ xv 
vevoat poBw mpovTpeev. ov yap e’yopmev 
> ee a vQ> eo A A 
ovT avTibwvety, OVS Orrws SpavTES KANOS 
iy Ris VE a 
mpdtaev. 1 0 0 pidtos, ws avoLcTEoV 
Gol ToUpyov €in TOUTO, KOVYL KpUTTTEOD. 
Kal TAUT évika, Kae TOV Susdaipova 
a A \ = 
Tdnos Kataipet TOUTS TayaJov NaPeiv. 
A 53 6 
Tapeyu S AKwv ovy ExodaLY, 01d OTL. 
oTépyel yap ovdels ayyeXov KaKaY eTTOV. 
XOPO2. 


avak, wot Tol, uy TL Kal SenraTov 
Toupyov TOO, 7 Evvvora Bounever TadaL. 


KPEQN, 
A 3 A A 
TAVCAL, Tp Opyns Kal we weTTaTAL Aéyor, 
3 = “age 
pn hevpedis avous Te Kal yépov dua. 
, \ et, 3 , / , 
Revels yap ov avexTd, Saipovas A€yov 
/ a = > 
Tpovolayv iayelw TOVdE TOU VEKpOD TrépL. 
, o 
TOTEPOV UTEPTLL@VTES WS EVEPYETHV 


87 


260 


270 


275 


280 
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285 éxpuTTov avTov, OsTis audiKlovas 
VAOUS TUPOTOV ASE KAVAIHLATA, 
Kal yhv éxelvov Kal vojLous OLaTKEOWD 5 
i) TOUS KAaKOvS TLL@VTAS Eisopas Jeous ; 
OUK €oTLW. GANA TAUTA Kal TANG TTONEWS 
290 dvdpes worss hépovtes Eppodouy euol, 
Kpupy Kapa celovTes* ovd v0 Suy@ 
Odor Sukaiws eiyov, ws aTépryelv Eye. 
éx T@VOE TOUTOUS eFETTITTALAL KANOS 
TapnyMevous pucdotow eipyaodar TOE. 
295 ovdév yap avIpwtrotow, olov apyupos, 
\ J 2) by a \ / 
KAKOV vopicjL EPAAGTE. TOUTO Kat TOAELS 
nr ENDS 5 [Z id 
mopiet, TOO avdpas éeLaviotnaw Some ° 
TOO éxdwddoKel Kal TapaddAdooe ppévas 
\ \ 3 \ i DAC, A 
VpNoTAS Tpos aicypa mpdypads toracdat Bpotav: 
300 mavoupylas 8 édekev avIparois eye, 
\ \ 7 : fA IQ 7 
Kal TavTos épyou duscéBevav etdévat. 
Oool O€ pLoJapvouvTeEs Hvucay TOE, 
/ > 34/ € an / 
vpove mot é&empatav ws Sovvat SiKnv. 
Grr elmrep taxes Zevs et €& Euov céBas, 
05 ed tovT érictac, 6 : : 
3 , OpKLos O€ cot A€yo, 
EL fu) TOV aAUTOYELPA TODSE TOU TapoU 
© ho, 3 A592 3 b) \ 3 f 
evpovTes exaveit és opIadpmovs Emous, 
ovy duu “ ALdns podvos apKécel, Tplv av 
A \ f e 3 of 
CavrTes Kpewactol THVOE Ontoond UBpw, 
310 ww’ eiddres TO KEepdos EvIev oiaTéor, 
TO NoLTrOY apTratnte, Kal padIn?, ore 
ouk €& amravTos det TO Kepdaivey pirelv. 
EK TOV YAP ALoXpOV ANMUaTwY TOVS TAELOVUS 
ATWpLEVOUS tOoLs AV 7) TETWOMEVOUS. 
SYAAZ. 
315 eimeiv 6é dwceis ; 7) oTpadels oUTaS ta ; 


KPEQN. 





3 a \ A e 3 A lA 
OUK Oioda Kal VUY MS avLApaS NEYELS ; 


ANTEC ONE: 


SYAAZ. 

3 A b \ Ne DN a A Ud 

eV TOLOW Mol i) Th TH WuyXH SaKvel ; 
KPEON. 

Tl O€; pudwifers Thy euay AUTHY Orrov : 
&YAAZ. 

e 5 A ate A \ , \ 32 Qe SSS , 

0 Opava avid Tas ppévas, TAS WT Eye. 
KPEQN. 

oi ws adAnpwa Shirov éxmedvces el. 
SYAAZ. 

oUKoUY TOY épyov TOUTO TroWcas ToT. 
KPEQN. 

\ fo ee alee oe Eame / \ \ } 

Kal TAaUT éw apyupe ye TIV WuxXnV Tpocovs. 
SYAAZ. 

ev 

H Sewwov, @ SoKkel ye Kal ~revdh Soxelv. 
KPEON, 

Koprbeve vov thy okay: et 6€ TAaDTA [1 

davetré rou Tovs Spwvtas, éEepetd’, OTL 

\ \ J \ 3 / 

Ta Sela KEpdn THBOVaS EpyabeTaL. 
SYAAE, 

QXr evpedein wev wddiot + éay Oé ToL 

AnNoIH TE Kal uy, TOUTO yap TUYN KpLEl, 

ovK éod Omrws Orvpet ov Sedp EXSOVTA [E. 

Kal vov yap éxTos éXmridos yvapns T emis 

codtels obeiAw Tols Seols ToAAY YapUW. 
XOPOS. 

STpody a. 
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320 


325 


330 


IT pad TH O€LVA, KOUOEV dv}perrov deworepov TENEL ° 


TOUTO Kab TONLOU Tépav TOVTOU vetmwepien voT@ 


YOpel, TeplBpux loro 


330 
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A cory / 
TEpOV VIF OLo“acLY, 
Seay Te Tav vTeptatay, Tay 
4 J f > / 
AdIvTOV, AKaw“dTay ATrOTPVETAL, 
340 eiropévwy apoTpar Eros eis ETOS, iTrTrEl@ evel TONEVMD. 
"AVTLOTpOOY a. 
343 Koudovowy Te PvAOV opvidov aupiBarov ayer 
845 Kal Inpov aypiov éIvn, wWovTou T elvariay drow 
oTrEipatct OLKTVOKAWCTOLS, 
\ 2 VA 
Tepippaons avyp * 
Kpatet O€ unxavais aypavrov 
350 Inpos dpecotBata, Nactavyevda ¥ 
353 immuov akerat audt Aopov Cuvyov ovpevov T aKphra 
TaUpoV. 
STpoopy B. 
\ / N59 ld , > Weabe! , 
Kal dIeyua Kal nvewoev Ppovnwa, Kal AaTUVOMOUS 
355 opyas édudaEato Kal dusavi@v 
TAYOV UTALIPELA Kat 
dvsouBpa hevyev BErn, 
360 aavTomdpos* drropos én’ ovdey EpyeTat 
TO “éAXov? “Alda povov 
A 3 3 / 
hevéw ovK émagerar* 
LZ + 9 UA \ A 
vooworv O aunxyaveyv duyas Evprréppactas. 
"AvTtaoTtpooy PB. 
365 cogoy TL TO wnxyavoey Téyvas Uirép EXTrIO ExoV 
\ \ \ by4 2 S29 eS \ cf 
TOTE [LEV KAKOV, ANNOT ETT eo SXOv EPTTEL * 
yomous Tapeipwy %Iovos 
Jeav T Evopkov Sixay, 
870 infrimronss* d7roNs, 6T@ TO bn KAO 
Evvertt, TOApas Yap. 
PHT éuol TapécTLos 
875 yévorto wnt ticov hpovav ds Tad Epder. 


b) f , 9 A 

és Oatmoviov Tépas augwod 
/ A 30 \ b VA 

TOOE, TAS ELOWS AVTLAOYHTW 








AMTETONE: 


THVS OvK Eivat Tad “AvTuyovny. 

@ SUCTNHVOS 

Kal dvatyvou Tatpos Oide7rdda, 

Th WoT ; ov dn Tov GéYy amicTovcaY 
Tois BactXelos atrayouce vopoLs 

Kal év appocvvyn KaJenXovTes ; 


STAAE. 
‘HS éor’ éxeivn tovpyov 7) Eeupyacpevn * 
A f 
THVO elNoMEV JaTTOVoaV. adda TOU Kpewp ; 


XOPOS. 
60 ék Sdépeav arpoppos eis Séov Trepa. 
KPEQN. 
SONS 38 / te sf 4 
TLO éoTl; Tole Evppetpos TpovRny Tvy7 ; 


SYAAE. 
7 A eens DE DS EE 4 
avak, Bpototcw ovdev oT aTr@porov. 
nevoes yap 7 Tivola THY yYY@unv* é7rEl 
A 3 oe aA >N b] f 3 , 

oxYOAn ToS H&ew devp av éEnvyour eyo, 
Tals cals aTretNais, ais éyetmdodny TOTE. 

b) ae \ b) X \ > / \ 
aN 7 yap EKTOS Kal Tap édridas yapa 
y+ sf A 3 \ e A 
EOLKEV ANA PLHKOS OvdEV 7NOOVH, 
Ako, Ov OpKkwv Kaitrep OY aTwpmoTos, 
Kopny ayov THVS, 1) KadeuvpeIn Tapov 
Koopovaa. KAnpos evdad ovK émrddxXeTo, 
Grn gat euov Jovppatov, ovK adXov, TOE. 
Kal vov, ava, THVS avTOs, @s IéreLs, NaB@v 
- Kal Kpive Kakéreyy’* eyo 5 édevIepos 

/ A 3 A pls ia) if A 
dixalos eit THVD aTnAAAYJaL KaKOD. 


KPEON. 
ayels O€ THVOE TO THOT TOSEY AABOD ; 
STAAE. 
ee \ yA 359/ 4 D9 / 
auTn TOV avop édamTe. TayvT éTigTacal. 
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380 


389 


390 


3995 


400 
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410 


415 


420 


495 


430 
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KPEON. 
n Kal Evvies Kal Néyeus 6pIas a ys ; 


bYAAE. 
"h 2 SPA / A \ \ \ 
TavTHnY y tO@v JatTovcay dv av TOV VEKpOV 
>’ al ee ame V4 \ an / 
aTelimas. ap evonra Kal cadh Neyo ; 


KPEQON. 


\ A Geel 3 I Co HK 
Kal TOS OPATAL KATIANTTOS NPEIN ; 


SYAAZ. 
‘a! icy A 3 
TOLOUTOV WV TO TpayU,  OTwS yap HKOMED, 
a) role nes 
Tpos gov Ta oely éxety eTNTTELANMLEVOL, 
an / d a 
TATAV KOVLY ONPAVTES, 1) KATELYE TOV 
A A Vd 5 
VEKUV, LUODV TE TWA YULVOTAVTES EV, 
/ pawn bY 4 > / ¢e J 
KAIHMLED AKPOV EK TAYOV UTTHVELOL, 
3 \ 5 ee) b) A \ / / 
Oopny amr auTov wn Bary mehevyotes, 
3 \ A S >) 3 \ 2. pA oe d 
eyEpTl KLVOV avdop avnp eTLppodots 
KaKOololW, eb TLs TODD ahEeLldycot TOVOU. 
f JD 49 lal yA > eae 2 3 VA 
VPOVvoY TAO HV TOTOUTOV, ES T EV ALSEPL 
th A \ id / Ves 
MET@ KATETTH NALTTPOS NALOV KUKNOS, 
Coen. 2) b) X 
Kai Kad Edantre* Kai ToT eEaipyns %Ioves 
TUPHS Aelpas TKNTTOV, OVPAVLOY AYOS, 
TimmTAnot Tediov, Tacav aixiCwv PoPnv 
e/ / >) 2259 J , 
Urns Tredidbos, év 6 EuecTadn peyas 
b) / if >. ne SS J Ud 
aitnps puvoavtes & elyomev Jelay vocov. 
AQ) , / va 
Kal TOUS AaTTAaAAMYEVTOS EV YPOV@ MaAKPe, 
A ec on Zz a 
1) TALS OPATAL, KAVAKWKVEL TTLKPAS 
, ¢ A 
dpvidos o€vy PIoyyov, es OTaVv KEvIS 
evvs veoooay oppavoy Bren rExOS * 
oUTH bé yavTn, Yridov @s Opa VvEKUY 
XALT I> pe ) 
/ b) / D) S; SEN \ 
yootow éEw@pw&ev, EK O apas KaKas 
A a ‘ has 
NHpaTO ToLaL ToUpyoV e&eLlpryacpEVoLs. 
/ / 
Kal xepoly evdous durfreayv Peper Kovw, 
: / , 
é T EVKPOTHTOU YANKEaS AponV TpPOxoU 
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Noalol TpLaTrOVOOLaL TOV VEKUY OTEPEL. 
3 an D7 sy \ f 
yes LOovTeEs léewecta, ody O€ VW 
oo evdus ovdev cere ayy eva 
Kal Tas Te TPOTNev Tas TE VOY HACYKOMEV 
mpakes* amrapvos 6 ovdevos KatioTaTo, 435 
Gj Ndéws Euolye KaNYELVOS Aa. 
TO pev yap aUTOV Ex KaKaY Tedevyévat 
ee b] \ \ * f- BA 
HoteTov, €s Kakov Oe TOUS dirovs aryew 
anyewwov. GAA TaVTAa TADS Hoow rAaBetv 
3 \ VA A 3 A VY 
EMOl TEPUKE THS EULNS TWTNPLAS. 440) 
KPEQN. 
\ \ \ \ “i 3 A J 
o€ 07, TE THY Vevovoay Els TESOY Kapa, 
bys, ) KaTapvel yn Sedpaxévat TA6¢ ; 
ANTITONH. 
\ \ A > a \ / 
Kal pnp Spacal, Kov KATAPVODMAL TO 4%}. 
eas 
aU ev opitors a dv ceavtov 4 9ére05 
é&a Bapelas aitias érevSepov * 445 
\ 3 3 VA \ A b) \ / 
ov ©, €L7é LOL, [4) LNKOS, AAA TUVTOLOS, 
ONS TA KNPVYSéVTA [1 Tpdcoey TAO. ; 
ANTIFONH. 
non. TLO OvK emedAov ; euhavyn yap iv. . 
KPEQN. 
Kal Ont érorpas Tovsd vTrepBaivew vopmovs ; 
ANTITONH. 
ov yap Ti wor Zevs Hv o KnpvEas TaOe, 450 
TENT Le (f a f A fs 
ovd » EvvotKos TOY KaTO Seay Aikn, 
a v4 pi aah) > iA ee f 
of ToUsSd ev avIpaTroLcW @plaay VvoMoUS * 
ovde oLévety TOTOUTOY @ouNVY TA oa 
KnpvyLad, os TaypaTTTAa Kacharh IJeav 
vopya Svvacdar Ivntov dvt bTrepdpapety. 455 
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ov yap TL viv ye Kayes, GAN’ ael TrOTE 
wn nm > \ Ss > / >] / 
Cn TavTa, Kovoels oidev EE OTOU Havn. 
af > \ b] 4 > \ > \ 
TOUTWY €y@ ovK EwEAXOV, AVdpOS oUdEVOS 
/ ;? > I] a \ / 
ppovnua Seloac’, é€v Jeotce Thv Sixnv 
dace. Javoupévn yap éEndn, TiS ov; 
Kel on ov TpovKnpveas. et 5€ TOD YpovoU 
, n / a9 Vee f 
mpoortev Javodpat, Képdos avT eyo NEYO. 
OsTis yap Ev TrOANOLCLY, OS eyY@, KAKOLS 
A A ANG 5 are \ A f 
Cn, TAS OO OVX’ KaTIaveV Kepdos Pépet ; 
oUTwWS Ewouye TOVSE TOU jopoU TUXELV 
Tap ovdev aAyos' ANN ay ei Tov &€& euns 
pntpos JavovT alamrov nvoxouny veKvp, 
/ xX 7 A 3 b > 1A 
Kelvols Av HAYouY* Toisde O OK aNYyUVOLAL. 
col & ef Sox viv papa paca Tvyxavew, 
THYEOOY TL UOpw pwpiav OpALcKava. 


XOPOS. 
OnAol TO yévYNW @pov ¢£ @Lovd TrAaTpOS 
THS Tatoos’ elke © OVK érriaTAaTaL KaKOtS. 


KPEQN. 
> 9 
aXn tod TOL TA oKAND ayav dpovnpaTa 
J 
TITTELY LANLOTA, KAL TOV &yKPaTETTATOV 
oldnpov OmTov EK TUPOS TrEPLOKENT, 

f NA ge , val 2 2X 2 ae 
Soavatévta kal payévta TrElcT Ay eisidots. 
TLLKP® yarwve@ & oida Tovs Iupoupévous 
imqmous KaTapTusévTas. ov yap éxTrédet 

A | Mee Mas 2 A f b] A A 
hpoveiv bey 5 OSTLS OOUAOS EOTL TOV TEAAS. 

e? 3 se / \ | Smee Ma | / 

aitn 6 uBpifewv pev ToT éEntrictato, 
vomous UTEepPaivovaa TOUS TPOKELLEVOUS ° 
UBpis &, ezel dédpaxev, Ade Sevtépa, 
TOUTOLS ETTaVxElV, Kal SedpaKkuiay yEerav. 
7) vov éy@ peéev ovK avip, a’tn S avayp, 

A 3 A 
EL TAUT avaTl THE KEeloETAL KPATN. 

3 3 A p Shes 4 

aNN él adeNhs, el opatpmoverTépa 








ANTITONH. 


a \ e a \ e f = 
TOU TaVTOS nuiy Znvos EpKELoU KUPEL, 
> / > , = > > 3 
auTn Te yn Evvatmos ovK advEeTov 
fopou KakioToU* Kal yap ovv Kelyny icov 
3 A ad ‘a / 
eTALTL@pLal TOVdE Bouvdevcat Tadou. 
/ a 3 v \ SD b) / 
Kal vw KadelT * Ecw yap €idov apTiws 
AvocHcay av7ny, ovd émNnVorov Hpevav. 
A e / esr \ 
diret & 0 Supos mpocSev ypjactar KroTrevs 
a A 7 ; 
TOV UNoEV OPIOS EV TKOTH TEYVOLEVOD. 
a / A 
[Loe Ye MEVTOL YOTAV EV KAKOiCL TIS 
\ A /- 
GNOUS, ETELTA TOUTO KaAAUVELY IEX7. 


ANTITONH. 
f- AG x a | ees nigh , 
Séders Te petfov, 7 KaTaKTEivai pw Edov; 


KPEON. 


3 ey > #¥ 
EYOV, ATAVT EXO. 
ANTITONH. 
7 a / = a 
Tl OnTa pédXeELs ; @S Euol TOY TOY AOyoV 
3 \ 3 / > / ; 
apectov ovdev, und apecSein Tote * 
<4 \ \ \ ee ae / > w¥ 
oUTw O€ Kal coi Ta adavddvorvT edu. 
/ 7 >| >] j 
KQLTOL TOSEV KNEOS YY AV EVKNEETTEPOY 
\ 
KATETYOV, 7) TOV avTadEeN ov ev TAdH 
a ) é A - A 
TLYEloa ; TOUTOLS TOUTO TacWw avoavelw 
3 \ a yy 
AeyorT av, eb pn YAMoocay eyKrElcot Hoos. 
j 3 y b A 
GXN 1) TUPaVVis TOAAG T GAN evdarpovel, 
a ~ / > 
Kakeotw avTn dpav Néeyew F & BovreTat, 


KPEQN. 
av ToUTO povvn TaVSE Kadueliwy opas. 
ANTITONH. 
zt a \ e ; 
Op@ct YouToL* coi 6 veiNovert oTépa. 


KPEON. 
ov & ovk érraidel, Tavde yopls ei ppovets ; 
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ANTITONH. 


+O\ \ >] \ \ ¢ / , 
oUdEV Yap alaXpoV TOS OMooTAaYXVOUS TEBE. 
KPEOQN. 

bd e/ b] / / 
OVKOUY OMalwos Yo KaTaVTiov Javay ; 
ANTITONH. 
OMALLOS EK PLLAS TE KAL TAVTOV TAaTpOS. 
KPEON. 


A (ote tre!) f rn A i 
TOS ONT éxeivo SusceBH TYAS Yapw ; 


ANTITONH. 
515 ov paptupncer Tadd 0 KaTIavev VvEKUS. 


KPEQN. 
el Tol oe Tyas €& icov TO dusoeBel. 
ANTITONH. 
ov yap TL SovADS, GAN AdEAPOS WAETO. 
KPEQN. 
mopJav Sé THVSE yHV, 0 O avTLCTaS UTep. 
ANTIFONH. 


duos dy “Atdns Tovs vopovs tcovs Trodel. 


KPEQN. 
520 Grn ody 0 YpNaTOS TO KAKO AaYxEtV loos. 
ANTIFONH. 
Tis oldEV, Eb KATMIEV ELayh TOE ; 
KPEON. 
ovTOL TOD OVX IPOS, OVS Stay Javy, hiros. 


ANTITONH. 
of f =>) \ A 4 
ovToL cuveyJely, GAA TuppirAEW Edup. 





ANCE ON EH, 


KPEQN. 
KaTo vuv éXSoda, Eb PirnTéov, Piret 

eis > n \ A 3 y J 
Kelvous* é4od O€ CavTos ovK dp&er yi. 

XOPO2. 

\ \ \ n 7Qd 3 if 
Kat pny wpo TuA@Y 70 Lopnvn, 
hirdderha Kato daxpv efBomévn * 
vepérn & odpvav Urep aipatoev 
pédos aicyvvet, 

a4 A 
Teyyouo ev@Ta Tapelav. 

KPEQN. 

Ba 5 e/ SF 5S, e Yi 5 > Pe < UA 
GU 0, 1] KAT OLKOUS, WS EXLOV, UPELLEV 
Antouca pw e&étrives, od eéuavSavov 

if 2) fh 3 J , 
Tpéepav dv ata KaTavactacels Spovar, 

Los 3 \ / \ \ A ‘a / 
ep , eimré Or) Ol, Kal TU TOVSE TOD TAadov 

J A 3 A 
pyoes petacyety, 7) Eopet TO pon eldévas ; 

ISMHNH. 

/ i 7 NITE Je A 
dédpaka ToUpyor, EiTrep 0 omoppotet, 
Kal Evppeticyw Kal hépw Tis aitias. 

ANTIFONH. 
3 3 3 ard A , Tae / 3 p de \ 
GX OUK EATEL TOUTO Y 1) OiKN Oo, ETTEL 

Ses 5 /- 5) ate ae Ne. / 

OUT ALIEANTAS, OVT ey@ ‘KOLYWoaLND. 
ISMHNH. 

> 3-3 A A a b) b] 7 

aXN €V KaKols Tots TOioLW OVK alcyvVoLAL 

7 a) 

EvurXovuy €uavTny Tov TaSous ToLoUpEeVN. 
ANTITONH. 
av Toupyov “ALdns yoi KaTw EvvicTopes: 
Aoyous O eyo hirodacav ov stépyw Hirnpy. 
ISMHNH. 

f 7 3 / XN \ 3 
PYTOL, KATIYVHTH, ph ATLLATHS TO LN OV 
SJavely Te cuv ool, Tov Javovta ¥ ayvicat. 
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ANTITONH. 
/ / \ \ pam .* % 3 
py pot Javns ov Kowa, pnd a pn Suyes 
Tolov GEavTHS. apkécw IvyoKova eye. 
ISMHNH. 
Kal Tis Bios molt cov AEAELLpEVN HiXros ; 
ANTITONH. 
Kpéovr épwta. Tovde yap od Kndcyav. 
ISMHNH. 
A oS La >] O Oe 3 oi A s 
TLTQAUT AVLAS [L, OVOEY WHEAOVLEV? ; 
ANTIFONH. 
aNyovGa pev ONT, Eb YEAXWT eV TOL YEXO. 
ISMHNH. 
TL OAT dv ANNA VOV o ET @dEdoip eyo ; 
ANTIFONH. 
A , 3 A Ze A 
G@coy ceavTnV. ov diova a vmexpuyely. 
ISMHNH. 
sy / : >. ie A A , 
olmot TANALVA, KAPLTAAK® TOD TOU popon ; 
ANTITONH. 
ov pev yap elrou Chv, éym O€ KatIavelv. 
1SMHNH. 
9 > Ha ake ee We Migs We Yes er A. Sun , . 
ANN OUK ET AppNTOLS YE TOLS EwoLs NOYOLS. 
ANTITONH. 
A \ \ a A 2 GSS NG NG A 
KAN@S CU MEV TOUS, TOIs O ey@ SoKouv Hpovely. 
ISMHNH. 


A \ by 4 A >] \ eas l, 
Kab pnv ton vov éotiv 9) Eapaprtia. 





ANTITONHG. 


ANTITONH. 
/ \ \ A e = 5! es ! \ iA 
Sapo. cv pev Sys, 7 8 enn uyn Tarat 
/ e/ A al b) a 
TEIUNKEV, WSTE TOLS Javovcw wdenely. 
KPEQN. 
\ AQ/ J \ \ 3 f 
T@ TALE Hypt TOE THY MEV APTIOS 
yy S \ >] Sg e \ a > »¥ 
avouv Tepaviat, THY 6 ap ov Ta TPAT Edu. 
ISMHNH. 
ov yap ToT, @vak, ovd os av BrdoTH péveEL 
vous Tols KAK@S TpdcooUcW, GAN éElotaTat. 
KPEQN. 
\ ‘a 7? 6 \ A / 7 
Gol youv, 69 ethov civ Kakols TpaccEW KaKd. 
ISMHNH. 
A \ A > ee. , 
Ti yap movn pot THSO aTep Biocimor ; 
KPEQN. 
GXN “HOE” pevTos pn A€y* OU yap oT’ Ett. 
ISMHNH. 
GNA KTEVELS VULPELA TOD TAaUTOU TEKVOU ; 
KPEON. 
b] , \ 3 } Sue 7 
apOclwor yap YaTépwv Eloy yvat. 
ISMHNH. 
3 ef > / A A x’ 4 e / 
OvY WS Y ExeivVw THOE T HV 7PMocMEVA. 
KPEQN, 
A e7 A 
KAKAS €Y@ YUVALKAS VIETL TTVYO. 
ANTITONH. 


@ dirtad Aipav, as o atiager Tati ! 


KPEON. 


¥ a \ \ \ \ \ , 
ayav ye AVTELS Kal OU Kal TO TOV AEYOS. 
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XOPOZX,. 


yap oTEpnoets THsde TOV GAVTOU YovoD ; 


KPEQN. 


iu) 


“I 


5 “Aidns 0 tavowv Tovsde Tous ydpous Edu. 


XOPO2S. 


dedoypmév’, @S EolKE, THVDE KATIaAVELD. 


KPEQN. 
\ / > / \ \ ” 3 2 } 
KaL TOL YE Kajol. pun TpLBas ET, AAA VV 
/ ah A P) \ aA \ 

KouileT elow, Sudes* éx O€ TOVSE YP? 
yuvaikas eivat Tasde, Nd averpevas. 

580 gevyouor yap Tot voi Spacets, Tay TéNas 
a) \ ei 3 A A , 
70n Tov “ALdnv etsopaat Tov Biov. 


XOPOS. 
* STpopy a. 
Evéaluoves oict Kaxdv &yevoTos ai@v. 
ois yap av cercIh Jeotev Somos, aTas 
585 ovdev €delrres yeveds emi TAOS EpTrOV * 
GLOLOV WATE TOVTLOV 
oidua, SusTrvdots 6TAaV 
Opyccaicw epeBos Uharov éridpaun mvoats, 
590 xvrder Buccddev Kerawav Siva Kai dvsavepnor, 
oTove Bpémovaw avrumAHyes aKa. 
"AvTLoTpoody a. 
593 dpyaia ta AaBdaxidav oikov opapat 
595 mnpata ddutav él mipact Tinto 
ovo amadrdooes yevedy yévos, GAN Epelret 
Seay Tis, ovd exer AoW. 
yov yap éayatas UTEP 
600 pigas érérato dos év Oidizrov Sopots. 
KaT av viv powia Jedv TOY VEepTépwV apa KOVLS, 
AOyou T avola Kal dpevav épwos. 





AN TLFONE. 


STpooy B. 
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teav, Zed, Sivacw Tis avdpav tTrepPacia KaTacxXol, 


A 3: € f 

TaVv OVS UIrVvos alpel TOY 0 TAVTOYNPWS 
ovTe Je@y AKLATOL 

a 2) VA, \ f 7 
Lives, aynpws dé ypovm duvacTas 

/ 3 7 

Kateyers OdvpTrou 
peappapoecoay aiyNav * 

f ay \ \ } 
TO T €7TELTA KAL TO LEAAOV 

\ , 

Kal TO ply eTAaPKETEL 

, 7d? 3 \ c/ 
vomos 66° ovdéev EpTeEt 


A J f 3 A by 4 
JvaT@v BLoT@ TWA4LMTONLS EKTOS ATAS. 


"AvtTiatTpooyn B. 


610 


a yap 61 ToNUTAayKTOS Edis TOANOLS fev OvNatS 


3 la) 
avopav, 
TONNOLS O aTaTA KOUPOVIMY EPOTWD * 
IQ 7 3 b] \ A ‘ 
elooTL O ovdev EpTrét, 
Tp Tupl JEpU@ Toa TLS Tposavon. 
J N BA 
copia yap €K TOU 
Xx bd A 
KhEWOV ETTOS TEpaVTal, 
“TQ KAKOV OOKELY TOT E€ETCSAOV 
ONS oF vA , 
TOO EMpmev OTM Hpevas 
Jeos ayel TpOS aTav. 
L > ee | \ J 3 \ ¥ 
mpacoe & Od\vYOTTOV YpoVvOY EKTOS aTaS. 


66e pnv Aipov, Taldov TOV TOV 
VEATOV YevUnL * ap axvbpEvos 
THS PeANOYALov 

/ e if 3 r 
TANLOOS HKet wopov ‘Aytiyovns, 
aTaTas heyéwy UTEpAaNyOv ; 


KPEON. 


fh ‘ete 3 G V6 € f 
ax elcopecta pavTewy UTrépTepov. 
@ Tat, Tedelav ~ihov apa pun KAvOV 
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THS eAovUUhov TaTpL AVeCalvweY Tape ; 
7) Tol pev nels TavTaxyn SpavTes Piro ; 


AIMON. 

635 qdtep, cos eit Kal ot pot yvOpas Eyov 
XpnoTas, aTropsois, ais éyay éedherromat. 
Emol yap ovdels a&lws ExTat yajos 

/ / A A e MA 
peiCov hépertat cov KaAd@s Hryoupévov. 


KPEOQN. 
e/ \ 53 A \ \ / 7 
oUTM yap, @ Tat, xpn Sia oTEpvav Exe, 
640 yvdpns Tatp@as TrdvT OTicSev EcTaval. 
¢ 3 
TOUTOU Yap oUVEK avdpEs EVYOVTAL Yyovas 
/ 
KaTnKOous pvacavTes ev Somos Eye, 
Li A 
@S Kal TOV EYS POV GVTALUVOVTAL KAaKOts, 
\ \ I~/ A >] 3/ J 
Kal Tov dirov Tima €& tcov TaTpi. 
Vd 
645 dstis 0 avadérnta hutver Téxva, 
/ J SON / YA \ e fal f 
TL TOVO ay el7ro!s ANXO TANV AUTO TrOvOUS 
A \ \ A b) a } 
dvcal, Tov O€ TOLTW eYIpolaW YENOD ; 
VA Be 3 9 la \ J e 2 Je A 
by VOY TOT, @ Tal, TAs Ppévas UV HdovAs 
\ e/ S755 VA, QO XN e ; 
yuvatkos ouvek ExBAaANS, €LO@S OTL 
~ \ A 
650 ~uypov mapayKddtcpa TOUTO yiyveTat, 
, 
yuvn Kakn Ebvevvos év dopots. Tl yap 
fe + oN e/- aA \ f- / 
yévorT av Edxkos pelCov ) didos KaKOS ; 
b SN , e nan fi 
GNNA TTVGAS @sEi Te OUSpEV WéedES 
Thy Tato év “Aidou THvde vupdeverv Ti. 
\ é fa 
655 érrel yap avTHy eidoy éudhavas éy@ 
/ 
TONEWS ATLOTHTATAV EK TATNS LOVHY, 
A >] 
apevd) y euavTov ov KaTATTHTw TONEL, 
ANNA KTEV®. TWpos TADT ehvpvelta Ala 
Mis 3 \ \ if DM ie a 7 
Evvayov. eb yap on Tay éyyevh) hucet 
660 adxoopa Jpéw, Kapta Todvs éEw yéevous. 
év Tols yap oiKelotow OsTis EoT AVP 
\ A > y / 7 
YpNnoTOS, payelrat Kav TrOAEL OiKAaLOS OV. 
ef See ane / / 
Ostis 6 UmrepGas 7) vomous Piaterat, 





ANTITONH. 


}) TOUTLTATCELW TOLS KPATOVOLW EVVOEL, 
ovK éoT émalvou TovToy €& Ewov TUYELD. 
> 2 / A \ fs 
ANN OY TOMS TTHTELE, TOUSE YPT) KAVELD, 
f 
Kab CMIKpa Kal Sikata, Kal TavavTia. 
\ A A Nee sy c , a 
Kal TOUTOY AV TOV dvopa Japaoinv éyo 
A 5S 3 r / 
KaNOS pev apyxew, ED O av dpyerIat Jedewy, 
J baer) A / 
dopos T av ev YEeLwO@ve TrposTETaryLEVOV 
VA if 
peeve Sikatov KayaJov TapacTaTny. 

A 5) / 
avapxlas O€ petCov ovK ExT KaKoD. 
aUTN TONELS T GAAVCLY, 70 aVATTATOUS 

yA / e/ \ iA N 
oixous Tidnow* Hoe od mMaxn Sopos 
x ’ A 
TpoTas KaTappHyvuct* TaV O opJoupEevav 
/ \ \ if eos / 
owtel TA TOAAA THOpad 7 TeLJapyia. 
} 3 TIE SS a / 
OUTMS GuUYTE EaTL TOIS KOTMOULEVOLS, 
\ A 
KOUTOL YUVALKOS OVSALOS HATNTEA. 


Kpéiacov yap, elmrep Set, Tpos avdpos ExTrecely, 


3 X aA 4 f 3S? 
KOUK QV YUVALK@V HaogovEs KaNOlMED AV. 


XOPOS. 
Coola \ 3 a A / vA 
HELV MEV, EL [fL1) TO Ypoven KeKAEupENa, 
Neve HpovovvTws av reyes SoKeEls TépL. 


AIMQON. 


\ / 
TaTeEp, Jeol vovaew avIpoTros dpévas 
¢ 3 

TavTov 60 é€oTl YpnuaTwY UTépTatov. 
IN b) ey Z lf \ vA 3 a / 
éyo & Orrws ov fi) Aéyels OpIas TAd«, 

=) Aaa Jee f | ae Ses = f / 
OUT av duVvaipny, payjT emricTaiwny revel * 

, 3 aA 
YEVOLTO MEVTAY YATEPO KAAWS ExOV. 

\ 3 / A 
ovo ov méhuKas TavTAa TposKoTrEly boa 

f 3 3 / s 
Aeyel TLS, 7) Wpdooel TIS, H) revel Exel. 

\ \ \ sf \ b \ / 
TO yap cov dupa Sewov avdpt dnmoTy 

, / i 
Aoyols ToLovToLs, ois oD pun TéEprret KAVOD* 
3 \ & b 7 7 AN e \ , 10 
Euot © akovew Eo wTd TKOTOU TOE, 

\ a , a2 30/ / 
THY Taloa TAVTNY OL ddUpETaL TOS, 
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TATOV YUVALKOV WS avakiwTaTn 
~ >) > 
695 KaKiot am épywv evikrccoTaTov hiive: 
¢ \ n A 
“TLS TOV AUTHS AVUTAGSEAHOY Ev Hovars 
a > nA ‘al 
TETTOAT AIATTOV LHS UT OLNTTAV KVVOV 
7 3 >) J / >] ¢e bP] >] nr , 
elag ONETHAL, PHS UT OLWVOY TLVOS* 
3 c } an b) / a na > P] 
ovuxX HOE YpvaHs a&ia TLS NAKED; 
be se 9 ee ee, / 
(00 rowad épeuvn oty émrépyetas partis. 
€uol 6€ cov TpdocoVTOS EVTUXaS, TATEP, 
OUK ETTLY OVOEV KTHULA TLLLMTEPOD. 
/ \ \ / 3 / A 
Tl yap TAaTpOS JaAAOVTOS EVKAELAS TEKVOLS 
ayarpa pelCov, 7) TL pos Taldwy TraTpl ; 
Y \ a A > a > fa f 
705 pn vov é€v 790s wodvov év cavT® opet, 
¢ \ f >QO\ yA A393 A v7 
as hys TV, KOVOEV AAO, TOUT OpIas ExeELV. 
\ 3 Lal lA r 
OSTLS yap avTOs 7 dpovety pwovos doKei, 
x an A > by XK \ yy 
n YAOTCAY, HY OVK AXOS, H WuXHY EXEL, 
ke , A 
ovToL duarTuyJévTes whInoav Kevol. 
> > \ \ / 
710 arr avopa, Ket Tis 4 copos, TO wavIavew 
J 3 > \ +QO\ x \ \ if 7 
TONN AloX POV OVOEV, Kal TO pn TElvELY ayaV. 
opas Tapa pelipoiot YEelmappols doa 
nan / 
Sévdpav UTEKEL, KAM@VAS WS Exom@leTaL* 
< Hee 5 ’ 5) ye sae 
TAO AVTLTELVOVT AUTOTpPE“Y ATTOAAUTAL. 
ls) ef \ \ v4 3 an , 
115 attws S€ vads Ostis éyxpaTh moéba 
J 
Tewas UTrEiKEl MNOEV, UTTLOLS KATO 
J. 
oTtpébas TO NowTrov céEdALacLW VAVTIANETAL. 
aX eixe Supod Kat petadotacw Sidov. 
b) an , 
youn yap el TIS KaTT €Lov vewTéepov 
7h) f fa: ISP 7 \ 
(20 mposeatt, nw eywrye mpecRevewv Trodv 
aA 3 / 
huvat TOV avopa TAVT ETLETHUNS TAEWD * 
3 >] iy ‘a X nr \ tA Cif 
ei © ovv, HirA€EL Yap TOUTO ju) TAUTN peTrELD, 
te iy / 5 \ \ / 
Kal TOV NEYOVTOY Ev KAOY TO MavIaveL. 


XOPOZ. 


BA / 3 3X by J f 
avak, o€ T ELKOS, El TL KALpLoV NEYel, 
4 A f 3 i AQ iy \ ” A 
725 padeiv, c6 T av TOVd + Ev yap eipnTaL SuTTAH. 
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KPEQN. 

Ol THALKOLOE Kal OLdakoper Sa 67) 

a e 29 \ a \ , 

dpovely vT avdpos THALKODSE THY Huo ; 

AIMON. 
\ \ \ / 3 > Jus Tia‘ / 
pnoev TO ey Oikatoy* ei & ey@ VEOS, 
OU TOV KpoVvoyv Yp7) LaAXOV 7) TAPYA TKOTTELD. 


KPEQN. 
y Fes oe3 i a / = 
epyov yap €oTl TOvs axocpovvTas cEPew ; (30 
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Go = \ An 
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TEIPESIAS. 
Kal pny revels, revdh pe Seomriew Aéeyov. 
KPEON. 
TO MAVTLKOY yap TAY hidapyupov yévos. 1055 
TEIPESIAS 
TOO &€k TUPdVYMY aicypoKEepoelay iNEl. 
KPEQN. 
dp oicIa tayous dvTas ay éyns Evo ; 
TEIPESIAS. 
59) 3 >] A \ fe SE. , , 
oi0. €& éwod yap THVd ExELs T@TAS TOAW. 
KPEQN. 
copes ov pavTis, ara TAdiKEly PiIdav. 
TEIPESIAS. 
dpoes pe TaKivnta Oia Ppevav ppacas. 1060 
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KPEON. 


/ / \ we \ / 4 
Kivel, ovoy O€ fu) ‘Tl Képdecly EYOV. 


TEIPESIAS. 


e/ \ / \ a \ \ , 
OUTM yap On Kal doK@ TO GOV [MEpos. 


KPEQN. 
e Aas / / \ 25 Kk A 
@S fl) pTOAnTOV iat. THY Eunv Ppeva. 
TEIPESIAS. 

GXN’ ev yé ToL KaTICNL pon TONKOVS ETL 
1065 tpoyovs adpidrAnThpas 1)rLou TENOD, 

év oiot TOV TOV AUTOS ex oTAAYYVOV Eva 

VEKUY VEKP@V apoLBov aVTLOOUS Eoel, 

> > *& 4 \ A 7 \ / 

avd av éyes pev TOY dvo Badov KATO, 

abuyiy aTi“os év TaHW KATOLKLCAS * 
1070 éyeus dé TOY KadTaSev evIdd ad Jeav 

GpLOLpoV, AKTEPLTTOV, AVOTLOV VEKUD. 

@V OUTE GOL METEGTLY OUTE TOlS AVM 

Jeotow, XN éx cov BidlovTat TaOe. 

7 a e / 

TOUTMV ce NWLNTHpES VaTEpopsopoL 
1075 rAoyaow “ALdov cai Jedv ’Epwvves, 

év Tolow avTols Toisde ANPIHvat KaKots. 

Kal TaVT AIpnoov et KaTNPYUPwMLEVOS 

Neyo. davel yap ov paxpov ypovouv TpLBn, 

AVOPOV, YUVALKaY cols Sopols KMKULATA. 
1080 éySpat dé Tacal cvvTapdooovTat Toes 

dcov omapdyyaT 7 KivEs KadnYyLOADY, 

i) Snes, 7) TUS TTNVOS OlwvOS, PEpwv 

aVOCLOV OoMIV ETLODYOV €s TOLD. 

TOLavTa Gov, AvTrE’s yap, WaTE TOESTNS 
1085 adja Supe Kapdias tofevpata 

A A \ / b] e a 

BéBata, TOV ov Jaros ovyY UTEKopapel. 

© Tat, ov O juas ataye Tpos Sopous, iva 

TOV Jvpov OVTOS és VEewTEpous apy, 





ANTITONH. 


Kal yuo Tpéhew THY YAOooaY HavYwTepay 
aA A A 3 a A 
TOV VoUV T apelva TOV HpEevav, 7) voV PEpel. 
XOPO3S. 
avnp, avak, BéBnxe Sewa JeoTricas. 
3 VA 3 3 ef \ De aN 
eTLOTapEeT IA O, €& GTOU AEVKNY Ey 

Ne Se / by / / 

THVO ék meNalVNS aupiBadropat Tpiya, 

pn Te TOT avTOV Wrebdos és TONAL AaKELD. 
KPEQN. 

54 DAN \ / f 

EYVOKA KAUTOS Kal Tapdccopat Ppéevas. 
i /gaun- Saeeme 7 \ i b) / \ 
TOT eixadely yap Sewov* avTictavTa O€ 
atTn TaTaza, Jupov év dewv@ Tapa. 
XOPOS. 

evBourias det, rat Mevorxéws Kpéov. 
KPEQN. 

Ti Onta vpn Spav ; pede weicouar O eyo. 
XOPOS, 

\ / \ 3 / , 

EAXV@Y KOPN ev EK KATM@PUYXOS oTEeyNS 

aves KTigov O€ TO TpoKELév@ TAdor. 
KPEQN. 


\ 3 A A = 
Kal TAUT ETraLvEis Kal SoKEts TrapELKaety ; 


XOPOS. 

e > » / Fees, \ 

dcov y, avak, TaxtoTa. cuVTEé“vovaL yap 

Jeav Tod@Kels TOS Kaxodpovas PrAaBat. 
KPEQN, 

olmoL* mods meV, Kapdias 8 éEioTapas 

TO Opav: avayKn & ovyt duspaynrtéov. 
XOPOS. 

dpa viv Tad EXS@v, Nd ew addoLoLW TpérrE. 
KPEQN. 


zoo if ” r > +7 FS I Ie Spee 
WO WS EVD CTELVOLML QAV* tT tT OTAOVES 
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Sf ok Ce ae Ie a 

ol T OVTES Of T aTroVTES, aElvas YEpotW 
1110 oppacY érédvtes eis émrorpeov ToTrov. 

éy@ ©, erevdn do€a THO etreaTpadn, 

avTos T édnoa Kal Tapav exN\UcOmal. 

déb01Ka yap, 41) TOVS KaSEeTT@TAS VOMoUS 

A 23 / \ / A 

aplaTov 7 cwCovTa Tov lov TENELD. 


XOPOS. 
STpody a. 
1115 ITodveévupe, Kadpcias Noudas a&yarpa, 
\ \ , VA \ 4 b] ye 

kat Atos PapuBpeweta yevos, KNUTAaY OS audeTrels 

1120 “Itanriav, péders dé 
/ >) if 

TayKowwo EXevowias 

Anods év KoXrots, 

® Baxyed, Baxyav patporroduv OnBav 

VQLET@V Trap vYpav 

3 ome diel J / > 

Iopnvod petJpwv, aypiov T 
1125 él omopa Spaxovtos * 

"AVTLOTpOOY a. 

aé S wrép diddpoto métpas oTépor OTrwTreE 

Myves, evda Kapvxvat Niwa otiyovot Bary lées, 

Kaoctanias Te vapa: 
1130 xai ce Nucaiwv opéwv 

Kitonpes Oy Sat 

YNOPa T AKTA TOMVTTAPVAOS TEWTEL 
1135 apBpotev érréwv 

evalovtav OnBaias 

eTLoKOTTOUVT ayutds* 

STpogpy BP. 
\ 4 = e N A , 

TAV EKTTAYAG TLLAS UTEP TATAV TONEWV 

poatpi cvv Kepavvia 
1140 Kai viv, as Biaias 

4 / 2 \ f > fe BM f 

EyeTat TavOaMosS Awa TOMS El VoToU, 

pore Katapolw moét Ilapvaciav 
1145 dep KruTUv, 7) oTOVoEVTA TropS pov. 
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"AyTiaTpooy B. 
i@ TOP TVEOVTMV Yopay acTpaV, vUYloV 
dieyuaTov €TicKoTTe, 
Tat Znvos yévedrov, 
mpodavnt. Nakiais cais awa TepeTroXots 
Oviaow, at ce pawwopevat TavyYxXot 
xopevouat, Tov Tauiav *laxyov. 


~ 


ATTEAOS. 


Kadpou rapotxot Kat dopov ’Apdiovos, 

> ) xy > aa a vA pes, 3 / / 

ovK éo+ oTrolov oTavT av avIpetrov Biov 
ee) Aeeed IS, > NX by / , 
OUT alVEoalL GY ovTE pemrainY TOTE. 
TUYN yap OpIot Kal TUYN KaTAppéeTrEL 

TOV EVTUXODVTA TOV TE SuSTUYXODVT aél* 

Kal MaVTLS OvdEls TOV KaSETTATMV BpoTois. 
Kpéwv yap iv &nrwrTOos, @s ewol, ToTé, 

A \ b] an / / , 
cwoas pev extpav Tivde Kadpuciav yJova, 
AaBav Te YOpas TAVTEN povapylav 

by / b) A / A 
evIuve, JadAWY EvYEVEL TEKVOV TTOPG * 
Kal vov apelrat TaVTA. Tas yap joovas 
4 la v b / > a ni 
OTav Tpod@ctW avdpEs, ov TIInM eyY@ 

A na b) a) Ds € ‘al / 
Civ TOUTOV, GAN eprayuyoy iyoupal vexpov. 

/ \ b > 3 iA / 
TAOUTEL TE YAP KAT OiKoV, EL BoUAEL, MEA, 
Kal €h TUpavvov oxnp exov: éav & arn 
TOUT@V TO YaipElV, TAAN EY KaTTVOD TKLAS 
OUK av TpLaiuny avdpt Tpos TI nOoVnD. 


XOPCS. 
TLS av Tod ayIos Baciéwv tees hépav ; 
AITEAOS. 
tefvacw ot 6€ CavTes aitior Savety. 


XOPO2. 


; f 
Kar Tis hovever ; Tis S 0 KEipevos ; EYE. 
6 ; 
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AITEAOS. 
1175 Aiur drorev* adtoyerp 8 aipaooertar. 


XOPO3. 
TOTEPA TATP@AS, 7) TPOS OiKElas YEPOS ; 
ATTEAOS. 
Ria x e a \ / / 
AUTOS TPOS aUTOD, TaTpl wnvicas povov. 
XOPO2. 


> A = id Sina \ 7 
@ MAVTL, TOUTTOS WS ap dpJov HvuGas. 
AITEAOS. 
@s @O éyovT@y TaANa PovrEveLy Tapa. 
XOPOS. 
1180 Kal piv opd Tdrawwav Eipvdieny opod 
ddpapta Ty Kpéovtos: éx d€ daudatov 
TOL KNVOVTA TALOOS 7) TUYN Tapa. 


EYPYAIKE. 

© TavTes aoTol, TAV NOyou eno IOuNV 

moos €£000v otelyouoa, Iladddbos Seas 
1185 dmws txolunv evypatev Tposnyopos. 

Kal TuyYdv@ Te KARIP avaoTacToU TUANS 

VANATA, Kal we PIoyyos olKEloU KAKOD 

Barre Ov Tov: vITia 6é KNivopat 

delcaca Tpos Su@aior KaTTOTANTOOMAL. 
1190 GAD’ ostes Fv oO woos adSus eltrare: 

KAK@V Yap OUK ATrELpOS Ova AKovGopLAL. 


ATTEAOS. 
SN f- / \ \ > Perl 
éy@, Pin OéoTTOWA, Kal TAap@V €pa, 
+ \ a a b / ” 
KOvOEY TAPHTW THS adnJElas E7ros. 
Ti yap o€ partdcoow av av és toTepov 
1195 >retcrar havotped ; opSov aryjder del. 


e , 


S-UN \ A \ / 
éy@ O€ O@ TOdAYOS EoTrOMNY TOGEL 





ANE ON 


/ 3 oe 4 yy Sey, \ 
Tedlov ém aKpov, evs Exevto vnrees 
KuvooTrapaxtov capa IToXvvetKous ett ° 

\ \ \ 3 A 3 / \ 
Kal TOV sev, aiTHGaVTES évodiay Seov 
IThovtava T opyas evpevels KaTacyedtety, 
AovcavTes ayvov NovTpOY, ev veooTTaoW 
JarXrols 0 61) AéNeLTTO cuyKaTH OLE, 

\ 7 3 , >] / \ 
Kal ToUBov opIoxpavoy oixelas yIovOS 
VOCAVTES AUILS TPOS ALIOaTPwTOY KOPNS 
vupdetov “Ardov Kotrov eiseBaivopev. 

A 3 / 3 / / 
dovis 6 aTadtev optiov KOKULATOV 

tA 3 A : 3 \ / 
KNUEL TLS AKTEPLOTOV audi TacTdoa, 
Kal SeomoTn Kpéovte cnpatves worov* 

A pate ) / yy ke an 
TO O adrlas dona TepiBaiver Bors 
ef A 5 3 I San SF, 
EPTTOVTL ANNOY ATGoO?, OLULWEAS © 70S 
CF 5 / co f b] , 
inot dustpnuntoy, “ @ Taras eyo, 
dp cil uavtis ; apa dustuyectaTny 
_KédevSov otra TaV TapedJoucay odMv ; 
Tatoos pe calves HIoyyos. GANA, TPOSTrOAOL, 
iT dooov Kelis, Kal TapacTayTes TADM 
atpnoat, appmov yepwatos MIocTadh 
OUVTES TPOS AUTO aTOpLoV, Ef TOV Aijmovos 
dioyyov cuvinu’, 7) Seotot KNETTOMAL.” 

JW 3 Sees I J 
Tao €& aSvpou SeoTdTou KeXeUT ACL 
nipovpev’ ev d€ Nola Sioa TUMBEdpaTt 
THY LEV KPE“LATTHVY avYEeVOS KaTElOoLED, 
Bpox@ pit@der cwdovos. Kad nupmevny, 
Tov © apd. pécon TepiTeTH TposKelpwevor, 
evvns aTrolualovta THs KaTw Piopav 
Kal TaTpos épya Kal TO SvaoTHVOV A€xXos. 
e 3 e € A \ 3 / 7 
00 @s 0pa ode, oTvyvov oipwtas éow 
YOPEL TPOS AUTOV KavaKwKUaas KaNéEl, 
“@ TAHMOV, oioy Epyov elpyacas ; Tia” 
vou Exes ; €v TH Evuhopas SuehIapns ; 
yA A Gor f / 35 
éfeXe, TEKVOV, [KETLOS TE NigcOmal. 
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Tov © ayplots docoLoe TaTTHVAS Oo Tats, 
TTVCAaS Tpos@mT@ KOvSeY avTelTran,' Elpous 
es nw Vs > >] ¢ J 
EXKEL OLTTAOVS KY@OOVTAS* EK O OPpL@LEVOU 
\ A SYA 2 IVS OS fe 
TATpOS muyaiow HuTAAK * Ei O SUSMOPOS 
1235 avT@® yorwdels, osmrep ciy’, eTEVTANELS 
‘Hpevoe TEvpats pécooy eyyos, és O vypov 
ayKOv éT Euhpwv TapIeve TposTrTVTCETAL * 
Kal dvovov ofelav exBadrev Tvonv 
A an / if 
AEvKH Tapela Powviov oTAAAYLATOS. 

1240 xKetras O€ vexpos rep) vexp@, TA vudiKa 
TEAN AaYyov SelraLos ely “Atdov Somors, 
delEas év avIp@troiot THY aBouALaV 
bow péyloTov avoph TposKELTaL KAKOD. 

XOPOS. 
/ a3 SN pM IZ e x / 
TL TOUT, AV ELKATELAS 3; 1) YUVNH TAN 

1245 gpovdn, mpiv eimety éo Sov 7) KaKov NOyov. 

AITEAOS. 
KavTos Ted apn + édXrricw 6é BooKopat, 
ayn Téxvou KAVOVoaY és TOALY YOOUS 
3 3 , 3 2k fe \ J ” 
OUK AELMOELV, ANN VITO OTEYNS EW 
du@ats mpodnoew Tévtos oiKElov OTEVELD. 
~~) , \ 3 BA ef See ye 
1250 yvepns yap ovK amretpos, WoF apmapTavel. 
XOPOS. 
ovK 010 * euol oO ody HT ayav ouyy Bapd 
Sokel Trposeivat YN MATHV TOAAN oN. 
AITEAOS. 
GXr eiooucoNa, fu) TL KaL KaTAoYETOV 
A , / I 
Kpudy KadvuTrTes Kapoia Iujoupevn, 
~~) , / iy \ S , 
1255 dopovs trapacteiyovtes. € yap ovv AéyeLs. 
Kal THS ayav yap é€oTi Tov avyns Bapos. 
XOPOS. 
X \ 7? + su 9 i 
Kab piv 60 avak autos épyxKer 
pn emrionwoy ova yetpos Exon, 
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Et Seuss elmrety, OUK AANOTpiaY — 
ATNV, ANN avTOS amapTOV. 1260 


KPEQN. 
STpopy a. 

‘I® dpevav Sushpivav dpapTipata 
oTeped JavatoerT . 
@ KTAVOVTAS TE Kal 
Javovras Brérrovtes éwhuniovs. 
@pot €uav avodNPa Bovrevuatov. 1265 
i@ Tat, véos véw Evy mop, 
aiat aiat, 
éJaves, aTrervdSns, 
Euats ovde caics dusBovrlats. 


XOPOS. 
ol ws Eouxas ovré THY OlKnv ideiv. 1270 
KPEON. 
STpopy BP. 
O1Ol, 
eyo pata dethaos: év & éup Kapa 
eds TOT dpa TOTE péeya Bdpos pw 
étratcev, ev © ecetcev aypiats Odois, 
54 Ui bs ; {/ lo Aad 
olmot NAKTATNTOV aVTpeTTOV Yapdv. 1275 
dev dev, & Tovot Bootay dusTrovor. 


y 
EN @V 


EZAITEAOS. 
i ; 3 id y \ J 
® SéoTTOD , OS EXOY TE KAl KEKTNMEVOS, 
\ XN \ qa f / \ 3 3 J 
Ta fev TPO Yetpav Tade hépwv, TAa O év SOpmols 
orKkas Kew Kal TAY OrreoIaL KaKd. 1280 
_ KPEQN, 


/ 3 4 , \ A yy 
TiO EOTW QU KAKLOV, 7) KAKOV ETL; 


EZAITEAOS. 

\ 4 lal J A 
YUVN TEIVNKE, TOVSE TALLITWP VEKpOD, 
SUGTNVOS, AYTL VEOTOMOLTL TANYLACLW. 

n P hed 1) 
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KPEON. 
-AYTLOTpOhY a. 
iw i@ duskadtaptos “Ardov Ayn, 


J 


= ef J J a / 
TL Lb Apa Ti f OXEKELS 5S 


— 
NX 

CO 
Or 


@ KAKAYYENTA [LOb 
J 4 / lal ff. 
mTpoTre“npas ayn, Tiva Ipoets Noyov ; 
> Don > | ee EY > > ff 
aial, OANWAOT avop émreEerpyaow. 
TL bys, @ Tal, Tiva NEyELS jot VEOY, 

1290 atat atai, 
ohaylov er orédpw 
yUVvalKetov adhiketo dat “opoy ; 

XOPOS. 
opav Tapert. ov yap év wvyots ert. 
KPEON. 
"AvtTiaotpopy B. 
oi Lol, 

1295 «axov Tod GdXo SevTepov BAZTw TaNas. 
Tis apa, TIS ME TWOTMOS ETL TrEpLwevEL ; 
eyw pev ev YElpecow apTims TEKVOD, 

/ \ Pot Sh J / 
TaNas, TOY 0 évavTa TpOsPAETTO VEKPOV. 
1300 ded ded patep adrla, hed Téxvov. 
EZATTEAOS. F 
7 © o€0InKTOS Se Bapia twépé 
MUeL KEMaLVa PAEhapa, KwKVTATA MEV 
Tov mplv Savovtos Meyapéws Kewov AAXOS, 
atSus 66 Tovde, Nola Jtov b& Gol KAaKAS 
~ / 3 / an id 
1305 mpdges ebupyjcaca TO TraLdoKTove. 
KPEON. 
STpopn y. 
eee Helo. 
Aiat aia, 
pees J / 3 b) b] J 
averrtay bow. Tlf CUK avTaiav 
eTratceéy Tis apguinkta Eider ; 
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deiXalos eyw, hed ev, 1310 
devrala bé cuyKéxpapar Ova. 
EZAITEAOS. 
e pary, A b) / 4 
@s aiTlay ye THVSE KaKELVOV EYOV 
Tpos THS Javovons THsSd eTETKNTTOU MOpaV. 


KPEQON. 


/ \ b] I A 2) oe rant J 
joiw Oé KaTeAUTAaT éVv hovals TPOTTD ; 


EZAITEAOS. 
/ ARE 5 Dn ie 3 f id \ SA ~ 
Taicac vd TAP AVTOXELP AUTIV, OTWS 1315 
\ 7D) see Sle J 7Q 
Tatoos TOO YodeT CEvK@KUTOV TAIOS. 


KPEON. 
=StTpogoy &. 

y 3 3 3 A 

@pLOl LOL, TAO OUK eT AAdOV BpoTaY 
A 3 

éu“as apmocel TOT €& alTias. 

b] \ / ie \ By s\ } 
ey@ yap a ey@ ExavoV, @ (LEXEOS, 

3 \ y ote ae f 3X / ( 
eyo, pap ETUMLOY. lw TposTrONoL, 15290 
b) / / > f 7 f irene. VA 
ATAYETE fh OTL TAYOS, AyETE pe ExTOSOD, 

r' b] a) 3 é ~ 
TOV OUK OVTA MAdXOV 7) pNdéva. 1325 


XOPOS. 
/ a by ; 3 A 
Kepon Tapawveis, el TL KEpdos Ev KaKots° 
Bpayicta yap KpaticTa Tay Trocty Kakd. 


KPEON. 
"AvTiaTpogy yy. 
LT@ LTO, 
/ / A 
PavyjT@ Lopwv 0 KdANLCT ELaV 1330 
Euol Tepulay ayev auépav 
UTATOS* (TW ITO, 
OT WS LNKET Apap GAN eisida. 
XOPOS. 
I A A / \ 
HéANOVTA TAUTA. TOV TPOKELMEVOV TL YET) 
a iy \ / = 
Tpaccew. . wérer yap TOV GToLat yon merely. 1335 
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KPEQN. 
| + *® > lal n 3 
UNN WY EpOmal, TAVTA TUyKaTHVEGEND. 
XOPOS. 
[4 VOV TrposevyoU pNdéVv* BS TETPWLEVNS 
b] ” n a) > / 
OUK €oTL JvNTOLs Tuupopas aTradAay?. 
KPEQN. 
| "AvTiaoTpogpy Oo. 
oh! 2 os\ 4 byA p Jape] if 
ayOLT av paTaLoy avop éxTrodMy, 
A ey n J 3 b) CN } 
1340 0s, @ Tal, o€ T OVY EX@V KATEKAVOD, 
, 3 5 id 3 7 }. +W ¥ 
CET AUTAVO. pol JéNEOS, OUD EYw 
Oma Tos TOTEpoV tow TavTa yap 
1345 Aéypia Tav yepotv, TA O emt KpaTl pot 
TOT [LOS OUSKOMLETOS ELSHAATO. 


XOPOS. 

TONA® TO Hpovety evoatpovias 

A eee 5c NN 7 TP < 
MpOTOV UTapyEL* ypn OE TAY Els JEovs 

1350 pndev acemrety: peyddor O€ AOryot 

peyaras TANyas TOV UTEpavY@V 
ATOTiCAVTES 
yynpat TO dpovety édidakav. 





METRES OF THE LYRICAL PARTS. 


Parodos. 
=tpody a 100—109. 117—126. 
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1380 METRES. 
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Second Stasimon. 
Stpopy a 582—592. 593—603. 


la 
— —— \ ¥ 


WA NA ND Ee ee bee 
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2 , WY 
Se i NF Re esi eaed 

lA Ww 
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ld 
a. eee eae 

=~ 
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Thitd Stasimon, 
=rpopy 7T81—790. 791—800. 
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X 2 
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Tue Argive besiegers had made their last assault upon Thebes. At 
six gates the Theban heroes had been victorious; at the seventh the 
hostile brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, had met, and fallen by each 
other’s nand. Creon, their uncle, who had succeeded to the command of 
the Theban troops, had chased his enemies from the country, and re- 
turned flushed with victory to the city, where he had issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding the burial of Polynices under pain of death. 

Early on the morning succeeding the flight of the Argives, our drama 
begins. In the open space before the royal palace Antigone meets her 
sister Ismene; in language betraying strong excitement she communi- 
cates to her the cruel decree, and asks her assistance In burying their un- 
fortunate brother. Antigone sees in this disgrace a continuation of those 
woes which had long pursued the doomed family of Cidipus. 


1.72 Kowdy aitadeAdov ... Oh, my own dear sister Ismene. A 
direct and tender appeal to the feeling of relationship, as if she could 
confidently count upon her sisterly affection for sympathy and codpera- 
tion in the present trial, as she had done in many before.—xowdy, sprung 
from the same parents, and hence inheriting the same legacy of sorrows. 
Also in Aischylus, Sept. contra Thebas, 1031, Antigone is impelled by 
_ the same powerful motive to bury Polynices, declaring: 

Aewvodv Td Kowvov o7Adyxvov, ov TedUKameEY, 

EyTpos TaAatyns Kamo SuaTHvov TaTpoOs— 
which Ahrens renders: Magnam habet vim communis sanguis unde pro- 
gnati sumus, matris miserae atque infelicis patris. Cf. also Aisch., Eumen., 
89: ob & abtddeAdoy aiua kal Kowod matpds-—louhyns Kapa = *Iophvn, 
an expression of endearment, like the Homeric @iAn kedadn. Cf. v. 899. 
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2. ola Sti. It is scareély probable that ors and émotoy were both 
intended to be indirect interrogatives in this sentence. The particle ér1 
is frequently used by the Attic writers with this verb (018 871, %c9 871, 
oiaY 671), so nearly pleonastic that it does not affect the construction. 
Comp. 276, 758, and Demosth., Phil., ili.: méyrwy ed off 671 Onodvtwev y ty. 
Aristoph., Aves, 1246: ap oloS’ 871 Zebs ef we AvTHGEL wWépa.—rTay aa 
Oid. kaxdv. The gen. depends upon émofov. She means the calamities 
of which (dipus was, directly or indirectly, the author. Cf.v. 49 ff It 
may be rendered: Anow’st thou what sort of evils Jupiter is not visiting 
upon us two during our lives ?, intimating that scarcely any evil could be 
thought of which they had not already experienced.—ézotov, any kind— 
which, Cf. 1156. The verb reAety conveys the idea of bringing a work 
to completion. 

3. vev ér. (écaw may be either gen. or dat.; the latter is perhaps to 
be preferred, since it is evident from the connection that Antigone speaks 
of the evils that had befallen the family, particularly as affecting herself 
and her sister. 

4, In a negative sentence o¥re—oire are commonly equivalent to 7—%, 
either—or.—iarns arep. This is the ancient reading, authenticated by the 
best MSS., but the words have been a stumbling-block to the critics from 
Didymus to the present time. The arn is a baleful, seducing spirit of 
mischief, engendered by guilt, luring to crime, and punishing with mis- 
fortune. The connection requires this sense: for there is nothing either 
distressing, or unfortunate (i. e., not unconnected with the family ill-for- 
tune), or shameful, or dishonorable, that I have not seen in your and my 
evils, Ullrich says ovSev &rns &rep is equivalent to arypdy, which is ap- 
proved by Hartung, who amends the line arypéy &%. Boeckh denies 
that any emendation is necessary, and interprets &tns &rep as a parenthe- 
sis, des Unheils nicht zu gedenken, apart from the calamity, or family curse. 
But why Antigone should exclude the éry, which, in the economy of the 
play, is the source of all their miseries, it is not easy to understand, Be- 
sides, the particle yap serves to specify the very evils entailed by (dipus 
upon his children. It is evident that Sophocles thinks there is such an 
én in the family of Gidipus, by which one generation after another is in- 
volved in misfortune. Compare 596, 622 ff. Of the two classes of ills 
mentioned in this passage, the painful and the shameful, the former 
alludes to her mother’s suicide, her father’s self-blinding, downfall, exile, 
and sufferings from want until his wretched end; the latter, to the incest- 
uous union of her parents, the treason of Polynices, and the unnatural 
feud of her brothers, which ended in their death. Comp, Cid. Rex. 
1284; 

oTevayos, aTn, PavaTos, atoxUVy, KaK@V 
OG éoTt TaVTWY OVOMaT, OVSEéV EGT aTOV. 








at 
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6. xax@y is a partitive gen. depending on démoiov. Matthiae, Gr., § 
821. Comp. Cid. Col., 694.—The negative ovx is not grammatically ne- 
cessary, and must be taken as a 1hetorical repetition. Such a strength- 
ened negation is not unusual’; comp. Elect., 1238, Aisch, Agam., 1634. 
Hartung rejects od in v. 5, and substitutes ov, which he deems necessary 
for the government of karév. 

7. mavOnu» mora. The entire population of the city. The Scholiast: 
Taon TH TOAEL, including ourselves. 

8. otparnyov. Creon, who, after the death of Eteocles, became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, but has not yet entered upon the kingly 
office.- 

9. Zyers, cognitum habes, nosti. Ita nonnunguam éyew usurpatur. 
W under. . 

10. @iAovs, Viz., Polynices. The pl. used poetically forthe sing. The 
words tay éxSpev are usually applied to Creon, now regarded as an 
enemy. But I prefer to interpret Tay éxSp. kaxa as signifying the evils 
usually inflicted on enemies, i. e., that their corpses are left unburied. 
So Erfurdt: mala quae hostis ab hoste perpeti solet (insepultum feris 
objici). : 

11. pwusos, tidings, as in Gd. Col., 357, with gen. See Matth.,341.— 
*"Ayttyévn is an anapest, which the older tragedy permitted in the fifth 
foot, but only in proper names. Cf. 198. 

14. Savovrwy. For the agreement of a pl. participle or verb with a 
dual subst., see Kihner’s Gr., 241.—d:0A7 xepi, by a double stroke, by each 
other’s hand. Schol.: 7H dm GAAqA@y. Boeckh remarks that there is a 
sort of wit in anguish in the idea of two sisters having lost two brothers 
by one another’s hand. 

15. éwel, of time, since = ad 05.—éy vuxtl 7H vdv, during this last 
night. This conversation is supposed to be held early in the morning. 
Cf. 100. . 

17. evtTvxovca agrees with the subject of ofa. Nihi!, inquit, amplius 
novi, nec feliciorem |me factam esse], neque infeliciorem. Hermann.—ésrép- 
Tepoy used adverbially. 

18. avAciwy mvA@y signifies the double door of the principal entrance. 

19. e&émeuroy. The Scholiast says this verb is used for werereurouny, 
I sent for you. Boeckh supposes “she had herself brought her out for 
greater secrecy.” But that the former interpretation is correct is shown 
by a similar passage in @id. Tyrannus, 951, where the king asks Jocaste, 
who has sent a servant for him: 


Ui 


3 


, > 
Ti e&eTréuiw Sevpo Tavie Swudtwyv ; 


20. What is the matter? for you are evidently.flushed about some com- 
munication ; you appear disturbed about something.—5yA@ intrans. with 
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a part. is equivalent to the expressions 59Ads, pavepds eius, and, like these, 
may be rendered adverbially.—xaryativovoa, from kéAxn, the purple mus- 
cle-shell, contains in some degree the notion of its primitive, being used 
to denote the heightened color produced hy violent agitation. The con- 
struction with the acc. is very unusual; indeed, this is probably the only 
instance. ‘“‘Videtur autem accusativus aptus esse ex notione agitandi 
sive volvendi, quae in verbo kaAxatvery inclusa tenetur.” Wunder. 

21. yap assigns the reason of her indignation: for has not Creon hon- 
ored one of our brothers with burial and disgraced the other? The gen. 
tdpov depends on both mporicas and ariwdcas, which are employed iike 
diidoas and odk dkidcas, though in a much stronger contrast. Seidler 
says, Tdpov mpoticas = Tdpov atidcas mpd Tov adeAgov. But see Matth., 
337.—Tw kacvyyntw. The poet at first had the notion of the brothers 
together, and divides them in the following line, roy pév, Tov 5& Comp. a 
similar construction, infra, 561 f. The accusatives naorvyvnrw and matde 
are used instead of the partitive genitive. Matth., 288, 8. 

23. @s Aéyovor. There is reason to believe that this passage has been 
corrupted by the grammarians. Schneidewin has shown an inconsistency 
between this and v. 900; here Antigone mentions the burial of Eteocles 
upon hearsay, while there she is represented as saying that she had herself 
performed for him the last offices, such as washing, decking, and pour- 
ing tomb-libations. Some reject v. 24 altogether, partly on account of 
the anomalous construction. xpnodels ody dixalg Sinn, and partly because 
the sense is complete without it. Boeckh, who defends the common 
reading, sees a peculiar beauty in the expression oby Oixalg Sinn, mit 
rechtem Recht, in accordance with just right. ‘‘ For,” he remarks, “there 
is also an unjust right, an unlawful right, as Euripides calls it.”— 
xpnosels for the aor. mid. xpnoduevos, with atm understood. The 
sense: treating him in accordance with righteous justice and established 
custom, etc. 

25. €ytiwoy vexpois (so as to be), honored among the dead below. The 
ancients believed that a person who was left unburied, or who did not re- 
ceive the customary honors, was regarded with contempt among the 
dead, being excluded from Hades, and compelled to wander a hundred 
years. Hence in the Iliad, xxiii, 71, the shade of Patroclus entreats 
Achilles: Sdmre pe 67Tt rdx.ocTa, WHAas °AiSao mepjow. Virg., Ain., xi, 
23: gui solus honos Acheronte sub imo est. Ibid., vi., 329. 

26. TloA. véxvy for TloAuveixn.—SavdyvtTa, a pleonasm common in the 
poets. Cf. Eurip.,Troades, 91: moAAdy Savdytav cduaY Ekovow vexpov. 
Iliad, xxiv., 180. 

27. éxxexnpdx8a. The composite verb conveys the notion of greater 
publicity.—rd refers to the whole contents of the edict. 
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29. oiwyots, birds of prey (from ofos), such as fly alone. 

30. eicopao1 finely depicts the searching glance of such birds watch- 
ing for their hooty.—zpbs yao in the sense of évexa, as inf., 908. 

31. toy ayaddy Kpéovra, ironically, the excellent Creon. She and her 
sister had doubtless often applied this term to their uncle in earnest. 
When young they had been confided to his care by their father (Ed. 
Tyr., 1503 ff.), had grown up under his guardianship, and still continued 
to live in the royal palace under his protection, v. 531.—ool kauot. An- 
tigone considers the edict aimed especially at themselves, as the persons 
most likely to murmur at and disobey it. 

32. Adyw yap Kaye. TI say even to me, implying that he little knew 
her character. «é&uoi would have been more natural, but wé is better 
suited to the metre. yap strengthens the disdainful expression. Boeckh, 

38. vetosat. Schol.: mopeverSa:. The particle uy should coalesce with 
et, SO as to form one syllable. It conveys the idea of contingency: to 
those who (may) not know it. 

34. ayew the Scholiast properly explains by jyeioSa:z. The sense: 
and that he does not regard the matter as a trifle-—map ovdév, of no impor- 
tance, occurs again, 466, map’ ovdév &Ayos. Schol.: obx ds oddév, GAAG wéeya. 

35. tovtwy refers to the words tddw carta pw. Kwxtou, v.28. But 
that whoever does any of these, death by public stoning in the city is laid upon 
him as a penalty. The acc. @dvoy with inf. depends upon gat, v. 31, but 
these words formed no doubt a part of the proclamation. After zmpoxe?- 
oa: understand tovrw.—In the heroic age the usual manner of inflicting 
death, either by the furious multitude or by the sentence of kings, was 
the ddvos SnudAcvoros, Schneidewin ad Ajac., 254. We find the custom 
prevailing, to some extent, as late as the Apostles’ times, Acts vii. 58; 
xiv. 19.—Aischylus represents the decree regarding the two brothers as 
emanating from the Theban senate, Sept. e. Theb., 1006-1025. 

- 87. oftws Exe. See Matth., 612. So stands the case for you, i. e., for 
your decision as to what course you will take. 

88. médvKas, intrans., with the signification of the present.—écSAdyr is 
the synonyme of eivyevav. The sense: and you will quickly show whether 
you are born noble-hearted, or are the degenerate offspring of noble parents. 
—régpuxas to be repeated with éoSaadyv. Cf. Eurip., Iphig. ad Taur., 4: 
Tov 8 épuy éyw. Antigone hopes, by reminding Ismene of the heroic 
virtues of their parents, to induce her to adopt a resolution worthy of her 
birth. 

39. Ismene’s reply shows her utter want of decision.—ei tad’ év tod- 
rois in the same sense as oftws Zxe1, if matters are in that condition. The 
Schol. explains: ef taita Kpéwy éxéAevsev.—Construct: ti mAéov mpocdel- 
pnv dy; what advantage could I procure? what good could I do? 
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40. Avouo’ 7) ’pdrrovea, loosing or binding, that is, by obeying or dis- 
obeying. Boeckh has shown from several phrases, such as rdSoaupa 
Ave, OVX Gupa Avoeis, KadaTTA Aves, SUTAVTA Gumara, ete., that Ismene 
here uses a proverbial expression, which is interpreted by the Scholiast: 
Avovoa Toy vduoy 7) BeBaotoa adtéy. For whoever acts contrary to a 
command weakens it, and he who follows it strengthens it. Hermann re- 
jects the common text, which is supported by the best MSS., and substi- 
tutes: Adoue” dy 7% Sdrrovca, quid proficerem si lavarem vel sepelirem? 
which Ismene could hardly have said, as no proposition had yet been 
made to bury Polynices, nor would she have expressed such amazement 
afterward when Antigone announces her purpose, v. 48 f. 

42. mov yveuns wor ef; num mentis tuae compos es? Herm. Comp. 
Ajax, 102: wot tuxns. Instead of mor’ ei, Hartung reads éper, as in 
Elect., 922: d2o1 yvauns péper ; 

43. ci. The force of oxdme: continues.—tdy r7Hde xepl, 1. e., with me.— 
kougreis, Attic fut. The expression rovpiCew vexpdy is used by the poets 
in the same sense as avaipetoda: by prose writers. Wunder. 

44, ope, poet. for avrév.—amdpsnroy is neuter ace. abs., referring to 
the preceding words: qguum sit interdictum sive vetitum. See Matth., 564. 
—vyap, nam, used interrogatively. 

45. roy éuoy x. Tov ody is spoken as if they had a separate though 
equal share in their deceased brother. Antigone will at least do her 
duty, and Ismene’s too, if she declines. Wunder rejects the following 
verse. Didymus says it was regarded as spurious by the ancient com- 
mentators, merely, as Hermann thinks, because Antigone replies in two 
lines instead of one, thereby interrupting the stichomythia.—rpobdovo’, rec- 
reant. In the spirit of the ancient belief, Antigone speaks as if her dead 
brother was a witness of her conduct, and she is unwilling to forfeit his 
esteem by deserting his body to his foes. 

48. But he has no right to debar me from what is mine. The dat. aira 
depends on peta, which is used for uéreors. Comp. Elect., 536: add’ ob 
METHY avTotor Thy y Eunv KTavely. 

50: &s dmexdhs Suoxrens Te, how hated (by men) and infamous our 
father perished.—ds is understood after ére:ra and tptrov. 

51. mpds, from, i. e., on account of. Comp. Md. Tyr., 1236: apds 
tlyos mot aitlas ;—aitopapwy, brought to light by his own investigations; 
self-detected. Dicuntur flagitia (idipi ab ipso detecta fuisse, ut oculos 
sibi effoderet. Wunder. He discovered that he had killed his father and 
married his mother. 

53. Sumdobv eros = SimAody bvoua, a twofold title, i. e., mother and 
wife in one person. In like manner in Md. T., 459, Cidipus is called vids 
kal méats Of Jocaste. 
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54. AwBara Blov, ignobly ended her life.—aprdavaici = e&yxdvais. 

56. udpov—ér adaAhaay, wrought upon each other a common death— 
émi denotes hostile intention.—yepoiy, lit. with their two hands, is used in 
the same sense as S:rAq xepi, v. 14. For the pl. karepyarayro, see the 
'same, note. | 

59. kdxior’ dAovpes’, we shall suffer a most awful death, in the manner 
mentioned in the proclamation, v. 36.—vdyuou Bia, contrary to the law, in 
defiance of it. Cf. 79, Blg moArtay. Asch., Sept. c. Theb., 612: dpevay 
Big, animo invito, contrary to his judgment. 

60. tupdvywy, a poet. pl, as frequently.—apéijmey takes a future sig- 
nification: 2f we shall transgress the king’s ordinance, or authority. 

61. rovTo pév, in the first place ; followed in the second member by 
émeita 8 instead of rovro 5¢. See Matth., 287, obs. 2. 

62. €puyev, intrans., as a present.—dés, like &ste, denotes a conse- 
quence; its force will appear in a literal translation: we are formed wom- 
en, so as not to contend against men = we are women, and therefore not 
made to contend with men. The fut. part. wayoupuéva, instead of the infin- 
itive. Brunck: haud viris certare pares. Comp. Elect., 997: yuvh wey 
ove avyp pus, SSéveis F Zrasowy tdy évaytiwv xept. Ismene, in marked 
contrast with her heroic sister, meekly accepts the position which her 
Sex imposes upon her. 

63. The full construction would be: @re:rra 8& (sc. évvoeiv xp), 871, 
ovveka apxducada ek Kpelooovwv, xpi) Nuas akove Kal TadTa Kal Et GAryio- 
va Tévde. The sense is: and then we must consider that, since we are ruled 
by the stronger, we must obey both these commands, and what is yet more 
grievous than these. Schneidewin would govern the inf. dxovew by épuper, 
but that seems to confuse the constructions of two distinct propositions, 
which depend on évvocty, just as above (49 ff.), three are dependent on 
dpdynoov. 

65. tovs bd xOovds. The manes of Polynices are particularly meant, 
see at 46, though: she may also include the ySdéor Seof, who are dis- 
pleased at being so long deprived of his body. 1015 ff, 1070 ff. 

66. BidGouc rade, T am constrained in this matter. Comp.1073. The 
expression implies that she yields unwillingly to necessity. 

67. tois év TEA. BeBOst = Baorre?, i. e., Creon—oi év TS TéAEL, Qui 
magistratu funguntur, principes. Viger, p. 144. BeBdaau1, the perf. BéBnka 
was poetically used as a present, stay or continue in a situation. Cf. 996; 
(id. C., 52; Bernh. Gr. Synt., 878: of év réAe1, those in office. Wachs- 
muth. 

68. mepicoda mpaooeyv ... to commit extravagances has no sense, is 
foolish.—arepiocd, like taunxava, 92, impracticable. : 

69. Lwould not urge you further, nor, if you were now willing to act, 
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should you help me, at least with my consent.—éri to be joined also with 
keAevoayuu. With 7déws understand éuol. Brunck: neque lubens te utar 
adjutrice. Ismene’s prudent counsels, and especially her determination 
to obey Creon’s order, have no other effect than to excite her sister’s con- 
tempt. Antigone regards her as taking part with her enemies, and coldly 


~ casts her off. 


71. %rS1, imperat. of eiut, be what you please ; that is, be a weak, sub- 
issive woman; said in answer to Ismene’s words, sup. 61 f. Schneide- 
win and Wunder derive Yaa: from oida, following the Scholiast in a sin- 
gular interpretation : yiyvwore dota ob SéAeis, TO Tei DecIat Tols Tupdvvois, 
} To1avTn yevov, émola kal BovAe:. The latter is undoubtedly the true in- 
terpretation; and, besides, 773: never means thé same as ylyvwore. 

72. Sdvw. It is unusual to bring a word over to the beginning of a 
verse, though here it lends to the expression a marked energy and deci- 
sion. Similarly in Alsch., Sept. con. Theb., ae Antigone declares: 
eye ode Sd Ww. 

74. Oo1a wavoupynoaca, having perpetrated a pious act, that is, having 
fulfilled a holy duty (do1a) in violation of human law. Camerarius: in 
sancto facinore, uti honestum furtum et pram fraudem et hujusmodi alia 
dicere consuevimus. 

75. trav évSade. The strict construction requires the dative rots év- 
Sdd5e. Wunder paraphrases: émel mAciova xpdvov Set w apeoke Tots KaTw 
} Tots évSdbe. 

TT. arydcao éxe. This form of expression properly denotes a per- 
sistent continuance of the action signified by the participle. It may be 
rendered: keep on dishonoring what is honored of the gods, i. e., by the 
gods. The sacred duty of burying the dead, which Ismene does not 
honor by observing, she is said to dishonor by neglecting. For the gen. 
depending on éytima, see Matth., Gr. § 344. | 

78. aripa rotodwa: = ariua¢w, Matth., 421, n. 2.—71d Spay aphxavos is 
a poetical construction in which the article 7 appears to be superfluous, 
Matth., 548. But Bernhardy (Gr. Synt., 356) thinks that ro with the ob- 
ject infinitive was designed to render, the object more specific, such or 
this acting. For éouy cf. 62.—aunxavos, incapable, nicht stark genug. 
Schneidewin. 

80. mpovxot0, a metaphor taken from a shield which a person presents 
for the purpose of defence. Hesychius explains by rpodact(o10, you may 
offer this as a pretext. Boeckh: vorschiitzen. Schol.: od taidta mpoBdAdov. 

82. ofuot Tadaivyns, as K.T. A., alas for thee wretched, how I fear for 
thee !—oitwor, the ordinary panes of sorrow, is often followed os a 
gen. Viger, Gr. id., p. 427. Matth.,§ 370. 

83. wéTmor. Soar MSS., Biov, which Hartung adopts, and renders 
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thus: deinen Zustand bessere nur ; only amend your own condition. But 
the usual interpretation is: care for your own lot, destiny, and leave me to 
mine. Of infr., 95, 546.—2£épSov, straighten, reform ; said, because Isme- 
ne, from motives of expediency, had swerved from the course of rectitude 
and duty. For the sacred obligations by which relatives were bound to 
perform the last offices, see K. F. Hermann, Greek Domestic Antiquities, 
p. 204. 

85. oly S adres éyd. In full: civ col 8 abtas eye nedow. Iwill do 
so too. 

86. Katravda, publish it. As in Cid. Tyr., 93: °Es mdytas adda. An- 
tigone indignantly repels the idea of concealing her pious action as a 
crime. For the ace. moAAdv, s. Matth., 425, 1. 

87. édy py. You would expect } wact enpvocovoa Ta5e; but, instead 
of completing the comparison, the poet proceeds as if c1y@oa had not 
been used, 

88. Sepuyv—exers. You have an ardent heart for chilling undertak- 
ings; i. e., for deeds that make others shudder. It is a sarcastic re- 
proof of the ill-directed warmth of her sister. 

89. dpecxovoa agrees with the subject of of3a. Matth., 548. In this 
common idiom the part. in the nominative, though apparently equivalent 
to the object of the verb, is, in reality, the predicate of a dependent 
clause, and hence is often used for the infinitive-—ois relates to rovrois 
understood, ef. 75: whom it most behooves me to please. 

90. ei cal 5. 7 intimates a doubt of her success: 2f you are only able 
{to execute your purpose], but you are fond of impracticable things ; a 
remark which applies to Antigone’s temperament in general. Wex cites 
Lucian, D., viii.: mAjy of3a, St: aSuvdtrwy épas. Eurip., Here. Furens, 
817: aSuvdrwy Eoin’ épSv. ; 

91. ovKovy, then, proinde. Then if I am too weak I will give it up, 
desist altogether.—ematcoua differs from the simple fut. only in denot- 
ing a future condition as permanent. M[tost, Schulgram., p. 363. Matth., 
498. 

92. dpxyy est statem ab mitio. Herm. With negative propositions, 
not at all. Ismene means, she should not attempt what cannot be carried 
out. Suidas mentions Syp%s advvara as a proverb; and Stobzeus cites, as 
one of the sayings of Chilo: wh émiSvmer &duvara. 

94, mposxeioe: is used to denote Ismene’s relations to her brother after 
death. And you will rest justly hated by the dead.—dixn as adv. dikalws. 

95. é& éucd, equivalent to éujv,as 1265. éudyv BovrAeuvpdrav. Cf. 1269. 
ex and amd are often used by poets for no other reason than to fill the 
measure. Cf. 193, 150.—2éuov is properly the genetic genitive (gen. auc- 
toris), which is usually expressed without a preposition. The English 
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expression of mine is sometimes employed in the same way.—dusBovAlay 
ironically for BovAevpa. | 

96. 7d dewvoy TodTo, that awful thing, viz., as it seems to you; spoken 
in answer to Ismene’s words, 59: kaxicS’ dAovmEd’. 

97. tocovToy is equivalent to o¥tw Seivdyv, or, as the Scholiast para- 
phrases: ov3éy TnAtKodToy Kaxdy meicoua. J shall suffer nothing so dread- 
Sul as not to die nobly.—py od. When the antecedent of a relative sen- 
tence is indefinite, the proper negative is wy, which then denotes a logical 
consequence, or effect. od seems to be added for the purpose of making 
the negation more decided and complete. Thus yy od become equivalent 
to the French ne—point, and the inf. aor. Savety acquires the certainty of 
the future: I shall suffer nothing so dreadful that I shall not die honor- 
ably. Cf. Ajax, 728. 

98. dAA& with an imperative has the force of an exhortation, equiva- 
lent to 84. Viger, Gr. Id., p. 477. The sense is: well, then, go on if you 
think proper. Cf. Aisch., Sept. cont. Theb., 1053. 

99. vous mev Epxet . . ._though you ure going upon a foolhardy ad- 
venture, yet you are truly devoted to your friends (kindred). The Schol. 
renders avous by the adverbs avontws and idoxwdtvws.—pev—be, guam- 
vis—tamen. Viger, 582. Cf. Soph., Trachin., 62: 75¢ yap yuvn Sovan 
pev, elpnrev 8 éAetSepov Adyov; haec enim mulier, quamvis serva, liberam 
tamen sermonem locuta est.—@iA7n in the active sense of PiAua, loving, de- 
voted, Cf. Eurip., Iph. Taur., 614. Ismene cannot help doing honor to 
her motives, and admiring her self-sacrificing devotion. 

As Antigone departs to execute her purpose, and Ismene retires into 
the palace, the Chorus, consisting of aged citizens of Thebes, makes its 
entrance into the orchestra on the western side (toward the city), sing- 
ing to a measured step the following mdpodos, or entrance-song. Sum- 
moned to appear before the new sovereign, the elders arrive before his 
court in time to hail the first beams of the morning sun, which, after the 
gloomy and anxious period of the siege, seems to rise with unexampled 
majesty. After the first expressions of joy, their minds naturally revert 
to the events of the fearful struggle through which their city has just 
passed. 

100. ?Axtls GeAlov Td KdAALoTOy ... All the MSS. agree in this 
reading. Some editors, following the edition of Aldus and Laur. A., by 
a second hand, prefer @eAloio kadAALoToy, thus throwing out the objection- 
able article +d with the vocative. But the neuter article is some- 
times joined with the vocative; for ex., Ajax, 856: of 8, & daewijs 
jmépas To vov céAas, and ibid., 861, 862. The Scholiast has the right in- 
terpretation: 7d is to be joined with gdavev = 6 épdyn. The order is: 
"Aktls deAlev, pdos TL hdvey EwtamvAy OfBy KdAALoTOY TOY mMpoTepwy 
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(pavevtwy).—Kdadriorov, far more beautiful. Concerning this poetical use 
of the superlative, instead of the strengthened comparative, s. Matth., 
464, Herm. Viger, Greek Id., p. 67. Cf. 1212 of this play. A some- 
what remarkable imitation of it is found in Milton’s Paradise Lost, book 
iv., 233: “ Adam, the goodliest man of men since born his sons; the fair- 
est of her daughters, Eve.” 

102. éddvSns mor’, at length thou hast risen. datvoua is the word 
usually employed to denote the rising of the heavenly bodies.—BAédapoy 
taken for the eye itself = 6@SaAuds, as if the sun winked or peeped upon 
the earth. Boeckh. So in Eurip., Pheeniss., 553, vuxrds Baéeapor is the 
moon. Aischylus has the same figure, Sept. c. Theb., 390: vuxrds 6bSaa- 
pos, noctis oculus. 

105. Atpralwy tr. feéSpwv. Alpen is the name of a fountain and river 
on the west of Thebes; but, as the routed Argives fled toward the south- 
west, and the action of the play is represented as taking place in mid- 
summer, when the sun rises toward the northeast, it appeared to them 
to come over the Dircean stream. Comp. 416 ff. 

106. AevKacmyv. Sophocles follows Aschylus, who, in Sept. c. Theb., 
90, describes the Argive host: 6 Aevxaoms Aads, exercitus albis scutis in- 
structus. Cf. Eurip., Phoeniss., 1115: Aeveacmw “Apyelwy otpatov.— 
*Apyéiov is Boeckh’s emendation of ’ApyéSev, which, though supported by 
the MSS., is defective in metre. Dindorf follows Hermann’s conjecture, 
*ApydSev éx. °AmidSev, aS proposed by Ahrens, is not sufficiently signifi- 
cant. 

107. &ra, sc. Adrastos, as the representative of the army under his 
command.—zaveayla = ctv mavorAla, Schol.—Bdyta describes the slow 
movement of the Argives to Thebes in contrast with the hurry of their 
retreat. 

109. kwhoaca agrees with dxris. The approach of day impelled the 
fugitives to a more rapid flight, because there was then greater danger 
of being overtaken.—dtutépw xarwG, with tighter rein. The Argives 
fought upon war-chariots. Cf. Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 50, 204. 

110. és—ToAuveixovs. This reading, from the conjecture of Scaliger, 
has been approved by several of the recent editors. The common text 
has 6y—TloAuvelxns ; but, apart from the difficulty of supplying a suitable 
word to govern the acc. 6v, it should be observed that, in the following 
simile of the eagle, the words Aeurfjis xidvos wr. aTeyavds necessarily apply 
to the whole Argive army, and are by no means to be referred to Poly- 
nices alone. The latter’s quarrel for the throne is touched upon with re- 
‘serve, and simply for the purpose of indicating the origin of the hostile 
invasion. The principal theme of the Chorus is the conduct and move- 
ments of the besieging army, which it likens first to an eagle, which, with 
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the aim of seizing his booty, flies over into the land (eis yay), and after- 
ward to a dragon prowling around the walls. 

111. apSels, raised, excited. In veuxéwy there is an allusion to the sig- 
nification of the name TloAvvelxns (woAd vetkos, multa riza), noticed by 
Auschylus, Sept. ec. Theb., 577, 658, 830. Likewise Eurip., Phoen., 646, 
calls this name veikéwy émdyvupoyr. 

112. é&€a KAd wy, schrill screaming. Said in reference to the insult- 
ing boasts and vociferations of the Argive leaders, for which comp. Aisch., 
Sept. c. Theb., 381, 425. The same poet uses a similar figure in refer- 
ence to the Atrides advancing against Troy, Agam., 48: peéeyay éx Supod 
kAdCovres “Aon tpdroy airyumiay. Comp. Hom., IL, xii, 125: étéa Kexag- 
ovTeEs. 

113. aierds eis yay brepémra, flew like an eagle over into our land, i. e., 
flew over and lit upon our city.—imepérta, Dor. for imepérrn, aor. of 
inraya. 

114. Aevejs xidvos, gen. of material, Matth., 373. Schol.: rovro aa- 
AnyoplK@s pyc, ws éxl &erov. The allusion is to the white shield which 
covered the warrior, as wings the bird of prey. Cf. 106. 

117. ords, standing, i. e., upon the wall, higher than the houses. The 
subj. of this part. is és, referring to the Argive man, who had scaled the 
walls, but was repulsed by the bravery of the Thebans. Instead of con- 
tinuing the metaphor of the eagle, as the Scholiast thinks, the poet uses 
terms appropriate to a beast of prey gorging himself with blood, until 
finally in dpdxovr: he gives the image a clear and definite form.—dador- 
vaio, dripping or reeking with blood. The MSS. dowiaow, emended by 
Ritschl. Boeckh, dovdcaow. 

119. éwramvaAoy ordua = Tas Exta wedas. Of. Eurip., Suppl., 403: 
"EreoxAdous SavdyTos Gud’ értractdmous mvAas ; and-Pheen., 294: érrdorto- 
poy TUpywpa. 

120. Construct: 8a mpiv moY (adrdy) rAncSivat Ger epay aiudtwy yévu- 
oly Te Kal muKdevta “Hoaoroy édety otepdvwpa mipywy. The sense: he 
went away, ere he was glutted with our blood within his cheeks, and the pine- 
torch had caught the coronal of towers.—yévvcw is the dat. of place.— 
orepay. TUpywy, the circle of towers surrounding the city. Cf. Hom., IL, 
xix., 99: édorepdvw évl O7Bp. 

123. mevkdeyY “Hod. Cf. Virg., Aln., xi., 768, pineus ardor ; and infra, 
1007. It means, properly, the pitch-pine flame. 

124, totos—érdsyn, such a din of battle was made about his back ; that 
is, Such a furious onset was made upon the besiegers that they were com- 
pelled to turn their backs.—éud) vara is poetically used in anticipation 
of the effect of the onset; it implies that the enemy were already on their 
flight.—érd37 (Telvw), lit., was strained, denoting the intensity of the charge. 
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126. An overmatch for the opposing dragon, viz., the enemy.—éusyet- 
popya, in appos. with marayos, is used in the sense of an adj., erresistible. 
The ancient commentators will have it that Spaxoyr: refers to the The- 
bans, because, according to the fable, they were Spaxoytoyeveis, sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. But we learn from Eurip., 
Pheen., 1151 ff., that the dragon was the symbol of the Argives (Apye?- 
ov avxnua), and that the shield of Adrastus, their leader, had upon it, be- 
sides adders and hydras, dragons represented dragging the children of the 
Cadmeans from the walls. Cf. also Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 495. 

127. pweyaAns yAéoons Kéutous, the boastings ef a proud tongue. The 
poet here assigns the cause for which Zeus overthrew the Argive host, 
and punished their insolence in the person of their most insolent captain. 
The overweening pride of the Argive leaders, here slightly alluded to, was 
generally known from Aischylus’s Septem cont. Theb., 421 ff. ; the boast 
of the giant Capaneus, whose fate is described in the following verses, is 
particularly remarkable, v. 425 ff. : 

6 Kéu70s 8 ov Kat’ avOpwrov dpove: * 

Ocov Te yap GéAovTos éxméepcew TOALY 

Kat pn OédAovTés dynawv, ovdé THY Atds 

"Epuy wébw oxyWacav éxmodayv cxefetv— 
which Ahrens renders: ‘“Superbia autem ejus ultra hominem sese extol- 
lit. Deo enim volente urbem se eversurum et nolente praedicat, neque 
Jovis aemulantem iram (fulmen) in terram demissam sibi impedimento 
futuram.” The sentiment prevailed generally among the ancient nations 
that the Deity abhorred and punished human pride. Cf. Proverbs, vi., 
17: “The Lord hateth a proud look.” MHerod., vil, 10: @:Ager yap 6 
Sebs TA brepexovta wayTa KoAover. Alsch., Pers., 827, and v. 1350 of this 
play. 

129. woAA@ fevuatr. This dat., according to Schneidewin, is depend- 
-ent on the adj. dmrepémras, used in the sense of tmépdpovas: elated by the 
mighty stream (of their army) and by the rattling of their gold, i. e., arms 
ornamented with gold. So disch. in Pers., 410: fedua Mepoixod orparod, 
and Eurip., Iph. Taur., 1448.—ypuco0d navaxn Y. . . Wunder: Armorum 
aureorum stridore superbientes. Boeckh retains the vulg. ravaxjjs, but 
gives a very obscure interpretation: im gewaltigen Strom des Ueber- 
muths des Gold-gerausches (ix the mighty stream of the pride of the rat- 
tling of gold).—According to Aischylus the arms, as well as the language 
of the Argives, were pompous and insolent. Sept. ce. Th., 391, 540. 

131. Serre. Capaneus is meant, see above at 127. The words of 
Euripides in Pheen., 1196, may serve as a commentary to this passage: 
H5n & imepBatvoyvta yetoa Terxéwy PddrAAEL Kepavy@ Zeds viv. extimynse & 
xSav, bore Setoat raytas. In this passage, he is just climbing upon the 
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escarpment of the wall, when he is struck down from the ladder by the 
fatal thunder-bolt ; in Sophocles, he is already on the lofty goal, BarBidwv 
er a&xpwy 75n, i. e., the battlements, starting to shout victory.—The man- 
ner of Capaneus’s death is the literal fulfilment of the hope of Eteocles, 
Zusch., Sept. ce. Th., 444: Mémowwa & aute tby Sinn roy mupdédpoy iigew 
Kepavvoy, ‘‘I trust that the fiery thunder will deservedly fall upon him,” 
and of the Chorus, 629: mupywy & ExroSev Badwy Zeds oe kavo. Kepavve, 
“and that Jupiter, striking them off the towers, may destroy them with 
his thunder.” 

133. épuavta. This participle means, here, one who is preparing, is on 
the point of doing something. 

134. dytirimg is Porson’s emendation of the usual adv. form avtituma, 
and has been adopted by Dindorf, Hartung, and Wunder. ‘The idea is 
that Capaneus fell with such force that he rebounded, as it were, by the 
counter-blow of the earth. One of the Scholiasts explains it in the same 
sense: tivywiev 5¢ tumels td Tov Kepavyod KdTwdey 5é tmd THs yijs, “ struck 
from above by the thunder-bolt, and from below by the earth.” - Brunck 
interprets: guassatus in terram @ qua repercussus est, cecidit ignifer.—ray- 
Tarwsels, hurled, launched. The word expresses a quivering motion, as 
when a spear is thrown. The Schol. explains by d:acensSefs, shaken or 
moved violently, not “shattered to pieces,” as Woolsey understands it, 
though that view suits Euripides’ description of this event, Pheeniss., 
1199 ffi: é« 5€ KAmudnewy eopevdovaTo xwpis GAAHAwWY méeAN, Kdmau ev eis 
“Oruptov, aiua & eis xSdva, xetpes 5& Kal KOA’, Gs KUKAwp "Iélovos eiAloaeTo. 

135. zuppddpos, fire-bearer, so called because he carried a blazing 
torch. Adschylus (Sept. c. Th., 432) describes him as bearing a shield 
whereon was the device of a naked man holding in his hand a lighted 
torch, and uttering, in words of golden letters, “‘aphow wéaw,” J will 
burn the city. Cf. (id. Col., 1319. 

137. éwémve:, sc. ém) thy wéAw, who, storming with frantic rage, blew: 
upon the city with the blasts of fiercest winds ; a metaphor drawn from a 
hurricane. Similarly the charge of Mars is described, Asch., Sept. c. 
Th., 343: pawduevos & émimvel Aaodduas”Apns. Comp. infra., 929. 

138. efxe F HAAG TA pév. So verhielt sich’s an einem Ort (Thus it 
happened in one place), Boeckh. The idea is, that such a lot befell hem, 
while to the other leaders Mars assigned a different death, i. e., they were 
slain in the fight. Aisch., Th., 340.—eixe Ta& pev, cf. 37.—édAAq, Dor. for 
wAAn. 

140. Setidcetpos, mighty, victorious. An epithet horrowed from the 
race with the quadriga, or four-horse chariot. The horse on the right, 
being on the outside, in turning round the meta had to make the largest 
turn in the same time, and hence was obliged to be the strongest and 
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fleetest. As Mars, the ancient protector of the country, had now aided 
in chasing away the enemy from his well-beloved city (Aisch., Sept., 107: 
“Thebes abounding in chariots’), the Chorus, by a natural and beautiful 
image, term him their def:déae:pos, who had brought out the Theban war- 
chariot victorious. The Schol. renders by yevvatos. 

141. yap introduces the explanation of the words &%\Aa—ézevdéya, 
showing what fates Mars allotted to the other captains. _ 

142. ico: pds toovs. Aischylus, in his “ Seven against Thebes,” rep- 
resents King Eteocles appointing chosen warriors to oppose the Argive 
leaders at each of the seven gates, reserving for himself the seventh, at 
which his brother Polynices was posted. Hence Apollodorus says (lib. 
iii.): "EreoxAys Katasthoas nyeudvas trouvs icos rate. Comp. Eurip., 
Pheen., 761: toous icoiot woAcuiowss dyTiWels. Herod., ix., 48. 

143. Left to Tropacan Jupiter their brazen gifts. The armor stripped 
from their bodies and built up in the form of a trophy is ironically called 
offerings to Jupiter, the arbiter of battles; tpowaiw, awarding defeat to 
‘one and victory to the other.—The word réAos is sometimes used to de- 
note gifts to the gods. 

144. wAhy tow orvy., except the wretched pair, etc. “ Though they also 
fell,” says Triclinius, ‘‘ yet their arms were not offered to the gods be- 
cause their victory was not decided.’’ In the following verses the Chorus 
dwells with great emphasis upon the sameness of their origin and fate, 
in order to exhibit their unnatural conduct in the strongest light.— 
aiToiy = aAANAoW.—bixpatets, doubly victorious, because causing death to 
both. Aristophanes, in fragm. 471, says they were twins (8:rrixw Kédpw), 
and instituted the single combat. 

148. adda yap. These particles have each a distinct office. aGaAaAa 
serves to mark an abrupt transition, and should be connected with the 
imper. Séa9e, while yap points to the reason of the exhortation. The gen- 
eral sense is: But let us now forget these combats, for glorious Victory has 
come smiling upon Thebes rich in chariots, Hence it will be seen that yap 
is here placed before the clause of which it assigns the reason, and answers 
to our since, as, inasmuch as, etc. Comp. a similar use in Gd. Col., 624. 

149. aytixapetoa conveys the notion of reciprocity. The Goddess of 
Victory has graciously met the Thebans half-way, and rejoices in their 
joy. The expression is similar to our congratulating. Hermann: mutu- 
um ridens. The dat. O78a depends upon FASE. 

150. ék may be considered redundant, as woAduwy may equally be 
governed by Aynopoovvay. Comp. supra, 95 and note. Aisch., Choeph., 
422: &oavtos éx partpds éot) Suuds, matris ira est implacabilis. The 
Chorus desires to banish all painful remembrances which can sadden their 
triumph, and to offer to all the gods thanksgivings for deliverance. 
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151. SéoSe Anowooivay is nearly equivalent to AaSéoSa. Tay viv 
must not be separated from moAéguwy, the adv. viv being used as in v. 16: 
éy yuxt) TH viv, referring to something just ended. 

153. Construct: 6 O7Bas Baxxos &pxor eAcAlxySwv, and let the Theban 
Bacchus be our leader, shaking the ground. The god is called éeAcaAiySav, 
because, in dancing, he causes the earth to tremble under his feet; pede 

general cognomen of Bacchus, who was the par- 
ticular patron of Thebes. The gen. @fBas is dependent on Bdxrxuos. 
Hartung remarks that, ‘with every Bacchiec chorus, the god himself is 
present and leads the dance. For it has ever been the case that, where 
several persons were assembled in the name of a divinity, he was in their 
midst.” 

155 ff. The Corypheus here gives notice of the approach of Creon, 
who presents himself for the first time in the character of king. He has 
ordered a special meeting of the senators (here composing the Chorus), 
who question what object he can have in issuing this extraordinary sum- 
mons. 

155. The demonstrative pron. 65¢« is used in the sense of an adverb, 
here, there (Matth., 471), and should be connected with ywpe?.—ydp inti- 
mates a reason why the proposed visit to the temples of the gods cannot 
now be carried out. The sense is: but hold, for here comes Creon, etc. 
Kpéwy is pronounced as one syllable, and Mevoixéws as only three, by 
synizesis. 

157. veoxpoto: Se@y. This is Dindorf’s emendation of the vulg. veox- 
pos veapato. Seay. The passage is thus happily cleared of a word unne- 
cessary to the sense, and which was probably introduced by an ancient 
erammarian in order to make this anapestic system correspond exactly 
with the preceding one. Many suppose that there is a gap in the text, 
but Dindorf justly remarks that an exact correspondence is nowhere 
found where the Corypheus announces the entrance of any one. The 
sense is: here comes Creon, son of Menoeceus, now king of the land by the 
recent ordinances of the gods.—ovvruxias Seay signify events brought 
about by the will of the gods. Cf. Cid. T., 34: Samdvwy EvvadrAayais. 
Philoct., 1116: métpos Sarudvwy. The event particularly alluded to, is 
the fatal combat of Eteocles and Polynices, by whose death Creon suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

158. tiva—épéoowy, what purpose revolving, that, etc. The Schol. ex- 


terram quatit. It is a 


plains épécowy: év EavT@ Kiv@y Kal pepiysvey.—tiva. Dindorf reads twa, 
but the interrogative is more animated and more suited to the circum- 
stances, particularly as Creon’s answer follows directly. 

159. 8ti—Aéoxnv, that he has appointed this special meeting of the 
council of the elders, or yepovota.—avykAnrtorv, the Attic expression for an 
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extraordinary or called meeting of the people; mpotSero, mid. voice, be- 
cause the absolute ruler merely wishes to make known his will to his 
subjects. Schneidewin. 

161. wéuWas, simple for the compound petaréuas, having summoned, 
or sent for. Schol. wetacrearduevos. 

162. Creon, in the opening of what may be termed his inaugural 
speech, likens the Theban state to a ship which has been rocked and 
tossed by a heavy sea, but which has now been safely righted again. 
190.—moAAG oddw. The Scholiast: tpominés, ds em véws. Similarly 
(id. Tyr., 22. Brunck cites Plutarch’s Vita Fab., 27:\thv tryenoviay as 
GANIOS TOAAG TdAw Teigdeioay BpIwce TAAW. 

164. das, with emphasis, you, as the representatives of the city. See 
note to 155.—éx mévtwy Sixa, apart from all the citizens ; or, as the Schol. 
understands it, you especially of all_moumotow, dat. instr. See Matth., 
395. Schol.: 61a wourav. 

165. rovro pev, followed by tot7’ adSis instead of rotro &. Cf. supra, 
61. Render, 2x the first place—and then afterward. Creon praises their 
faithful loyalty to Laius and his descendants, in order to conciliate their 
good feelings toward himself, and thus secure their hearty support. The 
passage intimates that the Chorus of Elders were of such advanced age 
that they had been in the councils of Laius. 

166. céBovtas instead of céBew, which would here have a preterit 
signification.—ed to be joined with o«éBoyras in the sense of zealously, or 
faith fully.—Spovev, a poetical pl. for the sing. Cf. Gd. Col., 375. 

167. épSov méAw. Creon refers to Cidipus’s liberation of the city 
from the distress occasioned by the ravages of the Sphinx, and to his 
prosperous reign up to the time of the pestilence. Comp. Cid. Tyr., 36 ff. 

168. aud) tovds Kelvwy . ... and that you have still stood firmly by their 
offspring with steadfast loyalty.—éaug), which denotes a close attachment, 
is used by the tragic writers instead of aepi, which is preferred by good 
prose authors. See Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 245.—aidas, Lat. prolem, 
viz., Eteocles and Polynices—children of one, and grandchildren of the 
other.—évoyras, part. instead of the inf. wéevery. As frequently in poets, 
the simple is used for the compound, éupéverr. Hom., IL, xvii., 484: bore 
OTHAN mever utredov. 

172. adréxeipt chy pidopatt, with fratricidal guilt. Wunder: mutuce 
cedis nefario scelere. The epithet uitéxeip could be used in regard to 
violence committed by the hand of a relative. Comp. 1175, note; also 
Cid. Col., 1887: cuyyeve? yep), 1874. Eurip., Pheen., 894. 

173. kparn kal Spévovs yw. An expression denoting the ruler’s 
absolute power. Comp. (id. Tyr., 237: fs eye xpdtrn Te Kal Spdvous 
VEU. . 
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174, Construct: kar’ dyxirreta yévous Tay 6AwAdTwy. The sense: by 
virtue of my near relationship to the deceased. The gen. dAwAdT wr depends 
upon ayxioreia yévouvs, which form one idea. It is evident that it was so 
understood by the Scholiast, who interprets car’ oixe:dTnTa, Kat’ ovyye- 
veray. Comp. a similar instance of a double genitive, 1184 f., and exam- 
ples collected by Bernhardy, Gr. Syntax, p. 162. 

175. éxuadey, to find out, to know thoroughly.—raytbs avSpds, as we 
say, of any and every man. Lat.: cujusque, cujusvis, of any man what- 
ever. aunxavoy, Subaud. éori, 

176. Wuxnv re kal ppdvnua kal yvdunv. These words comprise the 
whole spiritual man: Wuxnyv, the heart, or natural disposition ; yvduny, the 
understanding, or intelligence (Ritschl.’s Rhein. Mus., No. 2, p. 259); ¢pd- 
ynua, views, principles, as the results of thought. Comp. 354. 

177. amply av—oavy, before he has shown them by being practically tested 
in the administration of government and in legislation. The poet appears 
to have had in mind an apothegm of one of the ancient wise men: apxy 
tivSpa Selxvvor1. See Harpocrat., under the word a@pxh. In Cd. Tyr., 
614, the proverb is modified: ypdvos Sixaoy &ydpa Setxvucw povos. 

178. éuol yap, etc. From the general remark that a man can only be 
fairly judged by his official acts, Creon makes a somewhat abrupt transi- 
tion to himself, who is precisely in this situation. It is difficult to say 
what is the exact force of yap here, but, as this particle serves to intro- 
duce the speaker’s convictions, it seems to imply some such connecting 
thought as this: As to myself, though as yet untried, I intend to govern 
for the benefit of the whole, without fear or partiality; for zt has long been 
my conviction that he who, etc. Previous to the death of the two broth- 
ers, who were both claimants of the throne, Thebes had been rent by 
violent party feuds, and the evils arising from these dissensions were 
doubtless the cause that Creon declares, at the outset, that he will rule 
independent of party. | 

180. é« @dBov Tov (= Tivds), from fear of any. Boeckh: aus Men- 
schenfurcht.—yrGooay éyk. &Xe1, keeps his mouth closed. Of. 505: et ph 
yA@oou éykdzjor ddBos. Concerning the force of @xw with a part., see 
note to 77. Creon seems to refer to a particular instance, viz., the edict 
forbidding the burial of Polynices, which he had fearlessly proclaimed. 
He strives to justify the act on the principle of public expediency, but his 
former antagonism to that prince might justify the suspicion that he had 
been moved to it by personal hostility. 

181. viv re kal mdéAa. Comp. Elect., 676. Concerning the present 
tense doxe?, cf. Demosth., Phil., iii, § 12, and my note. 

182. weiCov dvTi. The preposition is redundant. See Matth., 450, 1. 

183. ovdau0d Adyw, sc. elvat, in nullo honoris loco esse dico. Erfurdt. 
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It is an expression of contempt, like odSevds tisov Tryodmat, év odd5evl zroLo0i- 
pat Adyy. 

184. iorw Zevs, be Jupiter my witness ! a solemn oath. 

186. oretxovoay, viz., by the act of friends or kindred, referring to 
the traitorous conduct of Polynices in bringing a hostile army against 
the country. Creon means that he would disregard the claims of rela- 
tionship and act simply for the public weal.—cwrnpias. Wunder errone- 
ously considers this to mean his personal welfare: ut ipse salvus sim. 

187. diAov. . «Selyny éuavte. Thesenseis: Nor would I ever make 
my personal friend a man who was my country’s foe.—xSovos = matpas. 

189. 48 referring to ySovds. It is she who saves us, etc. The idea is, 
that the welfare of individuals is dependent on that of the state, just as 
the safety of the mariner is identified with that of a ship; that safety is 
only to be found in keeping her upright—governing her rightly and main- 
taining her laws—by doing which we shall make true friends. The same 
figure is employed by Cicero, ad Fam., xii., 25: una navis est jam bono- 
rum omnium; quam quidem nos damus operam ut rectam teneamus. 
Comp. a similar sentiment of Pericles, in Thuc., 11, 60. Demosthenes, 
Phil., iii, 69. . 

191. Upon such principles I will exalt this city ; that is, by securing 
good order, I shall promote the well-being of the state. The present 
tense até is used, because, by his measures, he has already entered upon 
the intended reform. The blessings flowing from obedience, and the per- 
nicious consequences of insubordination, he develops more fully, 663- 
680. 

192. adeAda Tav5e, things akin to these. Br.: ajfinia horum. The idea 
is: “I have made a proclamation in keeping, and on a par, with these 
principles.” Creon, as the representative of military absolutism, rests 
the whole salvation of the state upon unconditional submission to legiti- 
mate authority. The edict concerning the sons of (dipus was framed 
with the view of securing such submission, from the outset of his reign. 
Its manifest design was to teach his subjects a salutary lesson by con- 
ferring the Lighest honors upon the one who had fallen in defence of the 
sovereign power (cf. 25), and inflicting upon the rebel the most dreaded 
of all penalties. 

195. wdvr’ apotevoas Sopi, far the bravest with the spear. Comp. 
Trachin., 488; Ajax, 435. 

196. Ta mavT épayvica, to pay all the honors, in addition to interment, 
ayvico éxl 7G Tddw. The expression alludes to the ceremony of placing 
around the dead a variety of instruments, utensils, and clay images; the 
burning of favorite animals, garments, ornaments, and food, and the pour- 
ing of libations upon the grave. See K. F. Hermann’s Domestic Antiq. 
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of the Greeks, pp. 199, 205. As the ancients imagined that their de- 
parted friends were still conscious of what was passing in the upper 
world, they took care to surround them with affectionate remembrances 
of their former life. 

197. €pxeTur katw, descend to. Brunck: quae strenuorum virorum 
Manibus demittuntur. It was an ancient belief that libations and other 
honors reached the dead to whom they were offered. Woolsey cites 
Musgrave: “Credebantur libamina sub terram et ad mortuorum usque 
sedem penetrare.”” Cicero, de Amicit., iv., refers to this tenet of the an- 
cients: “‘ Qui mortuis tam religiosa jura tribuerunt ; quod non fecissent 
profecto, si nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur.” 

198. Creon now states the reasons why he had adopted a different 
course toward Polynices. Attributing to him all the blood-thirstiness 
and savage purposes of the allies he had associated with him, the mon- 
_ arch sternly judges that the rebel has forfeited the common rights of a 
human being; and so, breaking loose from the restraints of religion, he 
falls back to the position of unenlightened, 1. e., barbarous, justice. 

199. Seobs 7. éyyevets, deos indigenas ; that is, their images and tem- 
ples. Cf 285. Aisch., Sept. cont. Theb., 582: wéAw matpday kal Seods 
TOUS eyyevets Topdety. : 

200. muyds KaTeASav, a returning exile. In Cd. Col., 1292, we are 
told that he had been banished from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, 
with the concurrence of the citizens. 

201. aiwaros Kowod macacSa, to taste a kindred (i. e., a brother’s) 
blood.—ko.vod, comp. v. 1. The Schol.: avrt tov éudvaAiov: } Tod adeA- 
gixov atuatos. He paints Polynices as a blood-thirsty savage, in order to 
justify his own inhumanity toward him.—tobs de (sc. woAitas) SovA. w&yewv, 
and to carry the citizens away captive. Concerning the particle 6¢ repeated 
after a single wév, see Herm., Vig., p. 535. 

203. éxxexhpuxta. Most of the recent editors have adopted this con- 
jecture of Musgrave, instead of éxxexnptxSat, which is found in the MSS., 
but which Boeckh admits to have no proper construction. The verb is 
Synonymous with knpvias éxw, 192, and appears to be inserted merely to 
avoid the obscurity occasioned by dwelling so long upon Polynices’ 
crimes. 

205. The order of construction: éay © &Samroy Kalb aikiodevT ideiy 
Séuas éSeoTov mpds oiwvay Kal mpds Kuvev, but to leave him unburied and 
disfigured to behold, with his body mangled by dogs and birds of prey.— 
déuas, ace. of limitation.—i5ezv, gov. by the part., is similar to the Lat. 
supine aspectu. Comp. Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 644: revxnorny idety, bel- 
latorem aspectu. A similar thought, Ajax, 830. 

207. ppdynua, determination. Cf. 176. 
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208. mpoctovor. A hyperbolical expression, as if the good were de- 
prived of their due by receiving only equal honor with the bad. If 
traitors are treated with like honor, it is equivalent to a reward offered 
to treason. Hermann, from Cod. August., reads mposétovo’: ‘‘Sensus 
causa. Neque enim de praeferendo Eteocli Polynice, sed de aequando 
Sermo est.” 

211. The Chorus answers with reserve, implying that it is not con- 
vinced by Creon’s specious reasoning, but that it has its own opinion 
about the matter, which it may not be prudent to express. With a mas- 
ter possessing absolute power, it feels that remonstrance is useless. 

212. Sdsvovv—eipev7. Boeckh prefers to govern these accusatives 
by xara understood. Dindorf substitutes nas instead of kal, the prep- 
osition és governing both, as in 1176. Others understand Sdpaca& or 
IOLELY. 

213. mov 7 @eori cor, certainly it is in your power, ete. The particle 
ve is somewhat sarcastic, intimating that, however he might abuse his 
power, his subjects must needs submit. Their acquiescence is merely 
formal and such as his position requires. There is no fawning servility ; 
for, while they do not question his right to legislate, they do not profess 
approbation of an act which their consciences condemn.—The Scholiast 
explains the verse correctly: @fecrl co dmws SéAets vomoderety. 

215. (It is my will) that you should now be observers of what has been 
ordained.—és, with ay followed by the subjunctive, is so clearly an in- 
timation of purpose, intention, that, to a Grecian ear, an appropriate 
leading verb naturally presented itself. With military brevity the mon- 
arch signifies his will by a particle. Wemay understand reredw or SéAw. 
All the finer modifications of Greek particles are to be referred to ellipses, 
which by long use in common life ceased to be noticed, and therefore did 
not need to be supplied. See Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., pp. 352 f., 400. 

216. The word oxomoi, used by Creon in the sense of observers, or 
rather of a vigilance committee of our day, is misunderstood by the 
Chorus, who answers: Lay this charge upon a younger man to bear, i. e., 
the duty of watching the corpse. 

217. aAAa—ye are used to correct the misapprehension of the Chorus: 
nay but there are already watchers of the corpse. See Herm., Viger, 471. 

218. ri }f7ra—rod7 is similar to the common phrase ti ody TodTo; 
quid igitur hoe ?—8jfjra, in questions, is often used for 8% or ody, then, 
therefore. Of. Aristoph., Wasps., 1177: tiva 897’ ay Aéyos ; “ what would 
you say, then ?”—aaas. Some MSS. have &aAdo, which Schneidewim pre- 
fers. But we cannot well dispense with aaé, since Creon does not rely 
upon the watchmen alone to execute his commands, while rz makes %AAo 
superfluous. The sense of the question is: what, then, is this which you 
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would enjoin further upon another ? that is, upon us. The additiona 
command is contained in Creon’s answer; not to cowntenance those wh 
disobey this order.—amorteity = drewWeivy. Cf. 381, 656. 

220. o¥rw—is. The relative with a finite verb after oftw has th 
sense of dore, as to, with the inf. Matth., 479, 1. With éorw suppl 
tts. The Chorus does not imagine it possible that any one will be will- 
ing to incur certain death by violating the royal decree. . 

221. Kal wyy—ye, at saltem, at vero, certainly.—im éAmtdwy népSos, gain 
by expectation, a poetical expression for the hope of gain, spes lucri. Creon 
intimates that Polynices’ partisans might bribe some person to bury the 
corpse. The poet delicately reveals the low suspicion that is inseparable 
from tyranny. 

223. The watchman presents himself agitated and gasping for breath, 
which is the effect of terror rather than of haste.—éo rayxous Susmvous. 
The Scholiast explains: peta crovd9s dcSpatywv, panting with haste. 

225. povTiiwy émordcers, stoppages for deliberation, pauses of anxious 
thought. 

226. d50ts, by the way, dat. of place.—eis avagrtpophy, for the purpose 
of returning, zur Riickkehr. Boeckh. 

227. puSoumevn, saying. Such participles are often added. Ajax, 757: 
pn Aéywy. Aisch., Agam., 205: avat cire dwvay, dixit locutus. 

228 f. tadAas and rAjuwy are to be regarded as exclamations, and as such 
are put in the nominative. Matth., 310. Adjectives so used have some- 
what the nature of predicates: miserable man that you are! There is 
therefore, no necessity to substitute, with Dindorf and others, the voce. 
TAjmov, contrary to the authority of the MSS. 

228. of, where, implies its antecedent éxeioe. Woolsey. — d:ddévat 
Sixny, a judicial phrase answering to the Lat. dare poenas, suffer punish- 
ment. 

229. nal. Wunder has kei, from Cod. Laur. A., placing only a comma 
after dvipés. But the short, broken sentences more naturally express the 
indecision of the watchman, who is a man of the lower class. 

230. d77°. See supra, at 218. How, then, will you not smart 2—éaryuvet 
intimates that he fears a flogging, or some other corporal punishment for 
neglect of duty. Schol.: od tTiuwpndjon. ; 

231. -qvurov, I made my way, I came.—oxorj taxvs is the reading 
preserved by the Scholiast, and generally adopted in place of Bpadus, 
found in the MSS. The phrase, however, does not mean, as Woolsey bs 
it, “leisurely fast,” and Brunck: “cum tarditate celer ;” for oxoary, in 
the tragic writers, means hardly, or scarcely. Comp. inf., 388; Cid. Tyr., 
434, See Hermann’s Vig., p. 57. It has the force of a negation, and 
TXOAR Taxus, in keeping with v. 223 f., means by no means swift, that is, 
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Bpadvs. This is evidently the view taken by Erfurdt cited by Hermann: 
_“Vulgo Bpadis, quo vocabulo verba cxoAq taxts exposita fuisse vi- 
dentur.” 

233. évixnoev, in the absolute sense of potius fuit, prevailed, takes 
the words deup’ porciy coi for its subject. The verb denotes the decision 
of the mental struggle. See Nitsch ad Odyss., x., 46. Comp. 274. 
Demosth., Phil., i, § 51. The sense is: the counsel to come hither to thee 
prevailed. eS 

234. pndev, nothing of consequence or value; not being able to say 
_ who is the perpetrator. 

235. dedparyuevos (Spaccoua), clinging to. Dindorf prefers redapype- 
vos, fortified, L. munitus, with which the gen. would not be admissible. 
The vulg. is confirmed by the interpretation of the Scholiast: dvreAnu- 
peévos Tis eAmtdos EAHAUSa, laying hold of this trust, ete. 

236. mavetvy. This inf. depends on éAmtdos, as if it were written éAnt- 
(wy. The art. 7d is superfluous, as in vy. 78. Matth., 543, 2.—ady lends 
the verb a highly potential signification: that I cannot possibly suffer 
any thing else than what is fated. Sce Vig., Gr. Id., p.481. The simple 
trust of the watchman, that nothing can befall him but what is allotted 
by destiny, is a genuine trait of popular fatalism. Cf. Aisch., Sept. 
ce. Theb., 263: melxouot Td wdpoov. It remains the same to this day among 
Oriental peoples. 

238. ppaca—tipavtov. LI wish to tell you first what concerns myself, 
i. e., my own share in the matter. 

240. Sixaiws, deservedly. 

241. ed ye ocroxd¢er, you are very guarded certainly. The common 
meaning of oroxd¢ecSat, to aim, is clearly unsuitable, there being no con- 
ceivable object to aim at. The king uses sarcastically a verb which ex- 
presses the watchman’s anxiety to stave off a charge which has not yet 
been made. Sroxa(ecSa is related to croxifew, a hunting term origi- 
nally signifying to plant posts, with nets attached, around the haunts of 
wild beasts; and, in a military sense, to plant palisades for defence. It 
thus acquires a meaning nearly akin to dmodpdyvvca, as concinnity re- 
quires. 

242. 7d mpayya: a repetition of the watchman’s words. Creon does 
not yet know what has happened.—énAots = SHAos e7?. 
ae 2 3 yap refers to the first part of Creon’s remark, that he was anx- 
*“¥ous to clear himself. The sense is: I do, for danger inspires great ap- 
prehension. 

244, An interrogation having the force of a command. Speak, then 
make haste and be of. Matth., 511, 4. Comp. 885.—amadAaxSels in an 
absolute sense, having done. 
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245. The soldier is at length forced to speak: J’U/ tell you at once— 
kal 5), continuo, jamgam. Herm., Vig., 528. 

247. epayictevoas & xph, having performed the needful rites. 

248. tis avdpav; who in the world? The expression shows that Creon 
has as yet no suspicion of the real culprit. 

249. The yeynis was an instrument like a pickaxe or grubbing-hoe, 
Lat. ligo. 8ixéAAn was an ordinary spade, and pressed into the ground by 
the aid of the foot. 

250. ordoaos 5é yi, but the ground was firm and dry, unbroken and 
unmarked by wheels.—ovS énnpatevpéevn tpoxoicw, nec plaustri sulcata 
rotis. Brunck. The watchman verbosely brings in all imaginable 
means of stirring the ground, in order to deny the appearance of every 
tracé. 

252. res gives the substantive a vague and indefinite character. It 
may be rendered: the doer, whoever he was, was without trace. See Witz- 
schel ad Gd. Tyr., 107. Bernhardy, Gr. 8., 441. 

253. The first day-watchman. Antigone had finished the act in the 
early twilight. 

254. maci—mapjqv, omnibus triste miraculum visum est. Brunck.— 
dusxepes conveys the idea of embarrassing, painful, because the discovery 
put the guard in fear for their own safety. 

255. 6 wey, sc. the corpse of Polynices.—rupBhpns mév od, not indeed 
buried in a grave. 

256. Aemtij—xdus, but a thin covering of sand lay over it, as if some 
person shunned the curse.—evyovtos is a gen. abs. with tds. Comp. 
Ajax., 998: ds Seov tivds. ‘‘ Whoever,” says the Schol., “saw an un- 
buried corpse, and did not cast some dust upon it, was deemed ac- 
cursed (é€vayfs) until he made expiation.” This article of ancient 
belief is alluded to by Horace, Od., i1., 28, 30: Injecto ter pulvere 
curras. 

257. tou (sc. Tivds) Kuvay, of any sort of dog.—rts with a substantive 
often denotes a kind or class, for which see Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 441. 
Comp. 698: oiwvay tTivds. 

258. omdoaytos, usually interpreted gnawing or lacerating the corpse, 
is perhaps better explained by the Scholast, who finds in this word a 
reference to the habit of wolves, bears, dogs, etc., which, when they have 
partly eaten their prey, scratch the dust over it to keep it for another 
visit. The possible supposition that the body was so covered was not 
confirmed by any trace. 

259. éy dAAhAoow, inter nos, is not used very strictly. The idea is, 
that recriminations and abuse were mutually exchanged. Angry speeches 
were uttered in regard to each other 
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260. ddAak éA¢yxwy OVA. is a constructio ad sensum, as if és5oSoduey 
had preceded. In Bernhardy’s Gr. Syntax it is termed a syntactic appo- 
sition, of which numerous examples are found in the poets. Cf. a par- 
allel passage in “isch., Prom., 200: ordais 7 éy GAAHAoTW apoSvyeTo, 
of pev SeAovTes . . . 0: 5E crevdovres, and inf. 1002. 

261. teAcuvTao as adv. finally. Matth., 558.—od¥ 6 nwrvowy rapiy, 
nor was any one by to prevent it. The article 6 here has the nature of an 
indefinite pronoun, ‘signifying some person of superior authority or power. 
Comp. Aristoph., Pac., 614: odér Fy ovdels 6 ratcwyv, non amplius erat 
guisquam, qui haee sedaret. Bernhardy, 318. Soph., Elect., 1197: 03% 6 
KwAUTOY Tapa. 

262. cis Tis Exastos, each and everyone. The sense of the passage is: 
each was suspected by the others of being the perpetrator, and neither evi- 
dent, that is, there was no evidence against any one. 

263. GAN Edevye wy cidévar, supply the subject @xasrds tis, but each 
one shunned the knowledge of it, denied knowing any thing about it.— 
gevyew, like verbs of fearing, with which it is classed by Kiihner (Gr., 
$ 306), takes uy after it pleonastically. A like construction is found in 
Eurip., Heraclidae, 507: devidueosa wn Savetv. The MSS. havea super- 
fluous art. rd after @pevye. 

264. Each one, in proof of his innocence, offers to undergo the ordeal 
by fire, and to take a solemn oath. Brunck and others find in this pas- 
sage a trace of the superstition which so long prevailed among the north- 
erm nations, especially the Germanic peoples of the middle ages. The 
devices by which the accused sought to establish their mnocence, though 
varying in form, were comprised under the common name, Judicium Dei; 
Germ., Goites Gericht. Boeckh cites Val. Maximus, 8, 9. There is no 
proof, however, that these tests were ever legally recognized among the 
Greeks or Romans. 

268. Or ovdev jv (juiv) éo. wAéov. The sense: when nothing was 
effected by our investigations. See Matth., 390, 1. 

269. Ayer Tis cis, some one makes a proposition, viz.,to report the 
matter to you. Before stating what the proposition was (és avoiréoy 
startling effect upon the com- 
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got Tovpyov), the watchman describes it 
pany. 

271. o¥S (cixeiv) Sxws Sodvtes, etc. The sense is: nor say by what 
course of action we should come off well, i. e., get out of the difficulty. 
Comp. Eurip., Phoen., 926: & Spayvres Gy céca:te KaSuciwy roAw.—oros 
Spavtes, in the sense of 6tw tTpdmw mparTovTes, and Kadas mpdlamuey = ed- 
tuxncapev. . Cf. Stallbaum ad Plat., Crit., v. D. 

274. Kal tav7r évixa, and this sentiment prevailed. Comp. 233. 

275. kaSapet, condemns, a judicial term. Pollux, vill, 15. Eurip., 
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Orest., 853: KadetAoy juds, kamextpwoav Saveiv.—tovto TayaSoy is said 
ironically, 

278. uh TL, nonne, whether—not, an indirect interrogation. Cf. 1253. 
Herm. ad Vig., p. 808. 

280. Aéywy agrees in case with ov, the subject of rato, and of the 
infin. uecr@oa. Graeci enim, ubi participium vel adjectivum infinitivo 
jungunt, casum, qui praecesserat, ad quemque illud pertinet, servare 
solent. Erfurdt. See Matth., 536.—épyijs kal, with anger even, implying 
that he already felt contempt for the superstitious weakness which could 
imagine that such an act could be performed without human agency. 

281. Lest you be fownd both old and silly at once, although age is com- 
monly said to bring wisdom. Cf. Cid. Col., 930 f. The Scholiast re- 
marks: évaytloy yap 7 dvoim TS 7Npa. 

284. dreptiuavtes, unduly honoring, i. e., honoring him above his de- 
serts, mistaking an enemy for a benefactor. 

285. dstis, in addition to its office as a relative, conveys some notion 
of generality, a man who came to burn, ete. Comp. Ajax., 474. 

286. Temples and offerings are regarded as things of like nature, be- 
ing both dedicated to the gods. 

287. yi éxelywy. Cf. Thuc., 11, 74. In the ancient Grecian religion 
those divinities were regarded as the rightful possessors of a country, in 
whom the moral idea of the people was embodied, and whose worship, 
therefore, being inseparably interwoven and blended with all their social 
and political institutions, was an essential condition of national existence. 
Thus the civil and religious institutions, standing upon the same basis 
and united into one system, were equally invested with divine authority. 
Consequently, when Polynices brought a hostile force to aid him in depos- 
ing his brother Eteocles, he was denounced as the enemy of the gods.—yfiv 
is used in the sense of réAw. Plato frequently connects wéAis and véuor. 
diaskeda@y poetically for droAéswy. Notice that Creon artfully attributes 
to the gods his own incensed feelings and unworthy motives. _ 

288. The particle 7 in the second member of the question, for which 
see Matth., $ 619, is used for putting the same question in a stronger 
and more general form, to which there can be but one answer.—ov« 
éoti, wmpossible, 

289. tatra, the object of pépoyres, refers to the odious edict.—xa) 
médal, jam pridem. Comp. Trachin., 87; Philoct., 966.—méAcws tvdpes = 
moAtt@y twés. Wunder interprets: sed haec (i. e., edictum de Polynice 
non sepeliendo) dudum cives nonnulli aegre ferentes obmurmurarunt mihi. 

292. Sixalws, duly, i. e., submissively. Hermann cites Eustathius on 
this passage: ov8 ird (vyG v@rov evAdpws etxov. The metaphor, says 
the Schol., is drawn from ill-broken oxen.—és orépyew éeué, so as to like 
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me, i. e., to have a loyal attachment to my government.—ds, like ésre, 
denotes the result. Comp. infra, 303: @s Sodvar dixny. 

293. rovrous, these watchmen.—rapnypévouvs. Schol.: jmarnuévous, 
corrupted, 

295. Construct: yap oddity véuow eBAacte Kakdy avSpémoicww oioy 
apyupos. The sense: for no institution has existed as pernicious to man- 
kind as money.—Noumiopa est institutum. Herm. Compare Felton’s 
“Clouds,” p. 126. 

296. rovro, though assimilated in gender to vduioua, refers to &pyv- 
pos.—kal méAeis, even whole states. 

298. In this sentence exd:ddoxer is the chief verb, on which the inf. 
isracSa: depends. The order of construction: Tdé5¢ mapadAAdooe: xpnoTas 
gpevas Bpotay Kat exdiddone: [adtds] ioracSon mpos aicxpa mpdyuata.— 
iotacdoat mpos, to incline toward. Thuc., vi., 34: T&yv 5 avSpemwy mpds 
Ta Acyoueva ai yuGua toraytar. Id., iv., 34. 

300. @ekev. The Greeks often use the aorist ind. to express a gen- 
eral truth derived from experience or observation. Grammarians dis- 
tinguish it as the frequentative aorist, because it represents a fact as 
occurring frequently, or habitually. It must be translated as a present. 
See Kiihner’s Gr. Gr., §$ 256, 4; Bernhardy, Gr. Syntax, p. 382; and Felton’s 
learned exposition of this idiom in his notes to Aristoph., ‘‘ Clouds,” p. 
157 ff.—éyew may be taken in the sense of dcxety, to practise. It shows 
men how to practise knavish tricks. 

801. duscéBeray eidévar, to be versed in the wickedness, etc. ‘“‘ Das 
Wissen aber,” says Boeckh, “ist ein thittiges Wissen.” It is a practical 
knowledge. In the same way, Homer says of the Cyclops, Odyss., ix., 
189: aSeuiotia 75n; and Eurip., Helen., 932: Sika wh eidévar. Notice 
the gradation in vice: aicxpd, mavoupyias, SuscéBeray. . 

302. After these general reflections upon the evils caused by the lust 
of gain, Creon reverts to the thought expressed in 294, that the perpe- 
trators were hired by his secret enemies: but those who have done this 
thing for pay have at last effected that they (the instigators) should suffer 
punishment, that is, have rendered them amenable to justice. For, as 
Wunder observes, the words xpéym zor’ seems to refer to kat maAat, V. 
289. Schneidewin takes the same view: “Kreon legt in seine Worte 
den Sinn: die Thater haben bewirkt dass die Anstifter gestraft werden 
konnen.” For, if Creon thinks to punish only the actual doers, it is diffi- 
cult to see a reason for using the words xpdévw ror’, postremo. 

305. ed TouT éerictaco, be assured of this. Cf. Herod., 7, 39. 

306. abtdéxerpa, the actual perpetrator. . 

307. edpdvtes éxpayett’, expressed in English by two verbs: find and 
produce. 
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308. odx tuw .. . apréoer, mere death shall not be a sufficient punish- 
ment for you.—mply ay. Before these words there is an ellipsis, which 
may be supplied by od mpdtepoy Saveiose, Or Some equivalent expres- 
sion. 

309. (@yTes Kpeuacrol, i. c., Suspended or tied up with a rope to a 
pillar or ladder, to be flayed alive, a species of torture often inflicted 
upon slaves, either as a punishment, or for the purpose of extorting a 
confession. Cf. Aristoph., ‘ Frogs,” 618: év cAlwar: dhoas kpeudoas toTpt- 
x18: pactiyav, Sepav, orpeBAGv. Hom., Od., 175 ff. Ajax, 108.—t#Bpw, 
the offence is put for the person who committed the offence. 

810. It is a bitter mockery in Creon to give warning to the guards 
for the time when they will be no more. Comp. Ajax, 100: SavdvtTes 
HON Taw abaipeiadwv OmAa. 

311. apra¢(nte, supply éxe?. The present tense is employed because 
70 Aowrdy implies a continuation of their present evil practice. 

3138. tovs mAciovas. The article with aoAvs, or the compar. mActovs. 
has the signification of a superlative. Matth., 265. The sense: for you 
will find far more people ruined than preserved by ill-gotien gains. 

315. eimety 5€ Séoe1s. This reading of MS. Laur. is adopted by 
Boeckh and Schneidewin; vulg. 7: Sécers. The Schol. correctly inter- 
prets: émitpéWers kad éuol eimeiv, } aréASw; The sense: but will you per- 
nut me to speak, or shall I go so? that is, without further explanation. 
Cf. Philoct., 1067: aA odtws are; 

316. nat voy refers to the preceding question, which appears disre- 
spectful. Do you not see how offensively you talk even now? ‘The Schol.: 
kal voy yap A€éywy dyiapds mor el. 

317. Sdxver is taken as active by the Scholiast: Od«ver we Td mpaxdev. 
But 6 Adyos éuod_is the subject, if any is to be supplied. Ajax, 1119: 
T& TKANpPA yap Tol, Kay brépoiKk’ 7, Saxvet. 

318. fuduicers, do you sound, i. e., explore, where my pain is? The 
verb signifies here an attempt to find out the real locality of the pain, 
whether at the surface or internal.—ézou, sc. éotl. 

320. ofw as tAnua, ah, how evidently you are a thorough-bred ee /— 
&Anua in the sense of ravotpyos. Cf. Ajax, 381, 389. 

321. o¥kouv, non igitur, non vero. Herm., Vig., 450. The sense is: 
yet I have not done this deed at least.—ovxovy—ye seems to concede the 
truth of Creon’s charge, that he is a cunning scamp, while it is an em- 
phatic denial of the present charge.—zorjoas, se. eiul. Schneidewin ren- 
ders: mag sein, diese That aber have ich wenigstens nicht gethan. 

822, This verse is a continuation of 320. Creon reaffirms his opin- 
ion that he is the hired tool of others. 

323. The watchman thinks that Creon wilfully persists in believing 
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him guilty. The sense is: 2 ts really dreadful, when a man is determined 
at any rate to believe what is false. Such is, in substance, the interpreta- 
tation of Boeckh: ‘‘O wahrlich schlimm, wem gut diinkt dass ihm Falsches 
dinke, d. h., schlimm wenn Jemand beschlossen hat, Falsches zu glau- 
ben.” Brunck renders in nearly the same sense: Vah! malum est pro- 
fecto, si quis apud se constituit falsa constituere.—G in the general sense 
of 6rm. Cf. Eurip., Ion., 501. 

324. ndupeve viv Tijv Sdéay is sarcastic: refine now upon this opinion ; 
that is, bring out some pretty phrases about the danger of false impres- 
sions. The Scholiast explains kcéupeve by cepvoAdyer, talk gravely.—ddkav 
in the sense of the preceding doxetv.—raira, obj. of Spavras. 

325. efepet—épydCera, you shall acknowledge that base gains work 
out trouble.—“ ra, SeiAe Kepdy dicit, quia ignavi est lucri causa clam illi- 
cita facere.’” Wunder. After these words the king retires from the 
stage. 

327. evpedetn, Sc. 6 Spav. For the opt. expressing a wish, see Matth., 
513, 4.—uddrora pev, followed by ei 6€ wy, signifies by all means—but if 
not. Lat.: ante omma—sin minus. Herm., Viger, p. 416. In this pas- 
sage, Instead of the simple alternative expressed by ei 5€ uw in the second 
member, we have a larger combination of particles, denoting a double 
condition. éd&y—rve Kat are put for éay te—édy Te, utrum an. Herm., 
ad Vig., 882.. The passage may be rendered: J wish, certainly, that he 
may be detected by all means, but whether he is caught or not, etc. 

328. tovro—xpiet is parenthetical, for fortune will determine that ; 
i, e., his detection will depend upon chance, owing to the entire want of 
evidence against any one. 

329, ovx €c¢ Srws is an adv. phrase, in no wise. German: auf keine 
Weise. Rost, Parallelgram. der Gr. und Lat. Spr., p. 467. Herm., Vig., 
935. Matth., 482, 2. 

332. Creon and the watchman have left the stage. The astounding 
fact announced by the latter, that some person had had the audacity to 
brave the tyrant’s authority, and the adroitness to avoid detection, sug- 
gests the theme of the following ode. The Chorus, which remains 
grouped upon and around the thymele, sings the incredible daring and 
craftiness of man, as exhibited in his triumphs over the natural elements 
and the brute creation, and in the cunning inventions by which he has 
meliorated his own condition. But he is powerful for evil as well as for 
good, and abuses his intelligence by perverting justice and the laws. The 
man who is guilty of stich acts, though the chief of the state, is a traitor ; 
with such avoid all fellowship. 

TIOAAG Ta Serva. There are many mighty things, and none mightier than 
man, i. €., man is the mightiest of all. The adj. denvdrepoy is to be under- 
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stood in its largest sense—mighty for good and also for mischief; for the 
entire ode is taken up in developing this main thought. Comp. a similar 
sentiment in Adsch., Choeph., 585 ff: moAAd pev ya Tpeper Sed Sedov 
&xn, . . . GAN bréproApuoy avdpds ppdynua tls A€yot ; 

334. TodTo, Viz., Td yévos Tav GwSpemrwv. Schol. The pronoun is 
assimilated in gender to od8eyv—Se.vdTepoy, and more poetical than odTos, 
as it suggests a comparison between the human being and the inferior 
orders of animals. It retains, however, a masculine signification, for 
which reason the participles mep@y and moAevwy are used in their natural 
gender.—moA1od mépay mévtov—xwpel, traverses the sea whitened (i. e., 
lashed into foam) by the storm-wind, when navigation is most danger- 
ous.—zroAlov alludes to the crests of the waves, commonly called white 
caps. Comp. Aésch., Pers., 110. The expression dunkle Flut des Meeres, 
employed by Boeckh and Hartung, is inappropriate. Compare the lan- 
guage of Horace describing the daring of the first navigator, Odes, i., 
a, o's 

Ili robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus; nec timuit praecipitem Africum 


Decertantem Aquilonibus, 
Nec tristes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti. 


Upon this passage Cardinal Desprez remarks: ‘Sophocles in Antigone 
ait multa quidem cerni stupenda, at nihil magis quam quod homo fluctus 
tumidos navicula tamen subire non formidet.” 

336. mep@y tro wepiBpuxloiw otduaciv, ploughiny under the surging 
waves, These words mark the moments of greatest danger, when heavy 
seas break over the ship, and threaten to engulf her. The Scholiast 
says that a vessel entirely submerged is termed dmoBpdxioy, and a wave 
passing over it is wepsBpdxuov. 7 

338. When kai—re are used in codrdinate sentences, the weaker par- 
ticle re serves to connect something of less significance. It means here 
that reducing the land to subjection is a less wonderful exhibition of 
human power than the conquest of the sea.—dimepraray, supremam, an 
epithet applied to Ta, Zerra, because she is the mother and nourisher of 
all creatures, and hence worthy to be held in the highest veneration. 
Solon, 28, 3, cited by Schneidewin, calls her peylarn Saydvev "Orvurtov ; 
and Virgil, Ain., vil., 136, primamque Deorum Tellurem. Cf. Hesiod, 
Theog., 117. The Chorus in Philoct., 392, apostrophizes her as rauBare 
Ta, warep avtov Aids, nutrix omnium Rhea, mater ipsius Jovis. 

339. amoTpvera, vexes, harasses, viz., by the wounds inflicted in culti- 
vation. Comp. Ov., Metam., ii., 286: adunci vulnera aratri rastrorumque 
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ero, totoque exerceor anno. The passage presents a graphic picture of 
man’s resiless labors in making the ground subservient to his advan- 
tage. 

340. eiAouevwy apdtpwy (others, iAAouevwv), while the plough turns from 
year to year. The part. eiAouéevwy is probably intended to signify the re- 
volving motion of the plough around what is technically called the land. 
Comp. Buttmann, Lexil., ii., p. 156. Some have considered it to mean 
turning over the clods ; but the shape of the ancient apétpoy (aratrum), 
which was litile else than a straight pointed piece of wood, was not 
adapted to turning over the soil like the curved ploughshare of modern 
times. Ploughing then must have consisted in simply tearing or scratch- 
ing the surface, which is here denoted by woAedwy. The neut. moAcdov is 
retained by Hermann.—inmely yéver, with the equine race, including horses 
and mules. Schol.: tats jusdvars. The latter were used for this service 
in preference to oxen. Cf. Hom., Il., x., 352. | 

343. kovgpovdwy, light-minded. Comp. Theognis, 582: ocpixpiis dpyidos 
Kougoy eéxovga vdov.—aupiBaroyv tye, carries away captive by ensnaring ; 
to be connected with omefpaior Sixt. 

345, eivartay pio, marinum genus. So Virgil calls the fish aequore- 
um genus. Of. Cid. Tyr., 869: puvots avépwy, genus hominum. Lucretius, 
i, 16: natura animantium. The lordship which man is here said to ex- 
ercise over the lower creation is beautifully illustrated in Ps. viii. 6 ff. 

347. mepippadys avhp. These words placed at the end seem to express 
the Chorus’s admiration of man’s superior intelligence: inventive man! 
Theocritus, xv., 83, says: copdy To xpi a&vSpwros. Hermann prefers 
&pippadhs. 

349. xparet, reduces to subjection, tames and domesticates for his ser- 
vice. The Schol. explains: 03 yap udvoy kpatiica Suvards, GAAG Kal TIDaT- 
oevoa. 

350. dpecoiBara, Dor. gen. Sheep and goats are especially alluded 
to. 

351. trmoy &teTa audit Addov. The MSS. have toy, which, as the 
metre requires a dactyle, Boeckh changed into the adj. frmov = trmov. 
Woolsey adopts Brunck’s emendation, trmov irdterar. The fut. denotes 
customary action, and is used instead of a present. Matth., 503. The 
sense is: and he brings (or binds) the yoke upon the shaggy-maned horse’s 
neck, and upon the untiring mountain bull. The Scholiast explains in a 
similar sense: mepiBarwy adT@ Cuydy wep) Toy Adgoy, dmayer. The passage 
is manifestly corrupt, but, though it has come down to us sadly mended 
and patched, yet enough remains of the original to show the poet’s gen- 
eral meaning. 

StRopHE 2,—Passing from man’s conquests over inanimate and ani- 
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mated Nature, the poet next considers the improvement and cultivation 
of man himself. Having noticed navigation (including commerce) and 
agriculture under the former head, he now contemplates the human being 
in a more advanced stage of development. He has invented language, 
Science, civil government, house and clothing to protect him against cold 
and storm, and remedies against diseases. He is prepared for every exi- 
gency but death; .from this alone he is unable to escape. 

352. dd&éypa, facultus dicendi, eloquentia. Wunder. It means lan- 
guage in a refined and cultivated form, in which poetry, and perhaps 
music, may be included. The Schol.: tiv dvSpwmrivny SitrAckw.—ivendev 
dpdévnua. The definition of the Scholiast; thy wep) Tév weTedpwy pidr0G0- 
glay, is probably too limited; ¢pdévyua denotes here the results of thought, 
and comprises all abstract science. For it is manifest that the terms here 
employed to designate the acquisitions of the human mind are to be un- 
derstood in a pregnant sense. The epithet dveudey is thought to allude 
to the air, that is, the breath, as the vehicle of expression. Boeckh ex- 
plains it, “die luftige Weisheit, wie sie 1m Hauch ausgesprochen wird.” 
It may also refer to the subtle nature of philosophical speculations. 
From philosophy the poet comes naturally to civil government.—dorvv6- 
phous dpyas, political tastes and habits, considered by some the offspring of 
philosophy. Cic., Tuse., v., 2: O vitae Philosophia dux, ... tu urbes 
peperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem vitae convocasti, tu eos 
litterarum et vocum communione junxisti . . . tu inventrix legum, ete. 
Brunck: civiles mores. 

355. éd:ddtaro. Moschopulus, in Att. dict., explains by édetpe, in- 
vented. Coray: adtos éavTdy édidate, the pronoun being taken coliec- 
tively. The mid. voice has here a strictly reciprocal meaning, mankind 
have taught one another ; for language, science, and civil polity, are re- 
garded as the united product of the human mind in the course of its 
gradual development. Sophocles favors the doctrine of Pythagoras 
and the Eleatic philosophers, that language was not innate, but conven- 
tionally established. Comp. Cic., Tusc., i., 25. Hor., Sat., 1., 3, 102: 


Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque inven€ére. 


357. devyew, inf. obj. of éd:5déaro. Construct: Kal pevyew traidpera 
(BéAn) SusatAwy mdywv Kal ddsouBpa BéAn. The sense: and to escape the 
vigors of the night-frosts and the shafts of the storm. The MSS. have 
ciSpia, which Boeckh, for the sake of the metre, emended to éraispeia, 
according to Aisch., Agam., 335: timaSplov méyov. Helmke: évat- 
pela. 

360. mavromépos, full of resources. Brunck: ad omnia ingeniosus ; 
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consilit inops ad nihil quod est futurum, accedit.—mavtorépos, at the close 
of the sentence, like mepidpadys avnp (348), expresses the admiration of 
the Chorus. Constr.: pxera: ém oddéy Td wéAAOY Urop0s. The sense: 
he ventures upon no contingency without resource. 

861. “Aisa, Dor. gen., dependent on devin, which takes the same con- 
struction as @vy7. Cf. Asch., Choeph., 254: guyny Séuwx. The Schol.: 
Savdrou psvoy ox eupev taua (remedy). The verb éwdtera is to be re- 
garded as an ethical future, denoting adility. Bernh., Gr. Synt., 377. He 
will not be able to find an escape from death, because it is impossible. 

364. tuuwéppacra, p. pass. for mid. Matth., Gr.,$ 493. The sense: 
but he has devised remedies of desperate diseases, 

ANTISTROPHE 2.—Man endowed with surprising powers sometimes 
ventures upon wrong and injustice. Here we find a direct allusion to the 
action of the play: to Creon’s arbitrary edict in contravention of the 
divine law, and to Antigone’s violation of it in maintaining the divine 
law. Both were in the wrong. Witschel justly remarks: “ The Chorus 
speaks of an improper application of human and divine laws, by which 
the shrewd and clever man, especially when he is high in the state (iyi- 
mods), will seek to justify himself and his acts. Creon, while fixing his 
eye only upon human law, and intent upon securing its observance, was 
guilty of passionately violating the divine right; Antigone, on the other 
hand, appealing to the divine law, transgressed the king’s command, and 
was guilty of disobedience to the sovereign power and the state.” 

865. goddy Tt. . . Exwy, possessing a cunning craftiness of art beyond 
his expectations. téxvas, Dor. for rijs Téxvns.—Srép éAmida. The powers 
of the civilized man, developed and trained by education, exceed what he 
could have even dreamed of in his ruder state. 

366. more pev éml Kaxov . . . Epret, at one time pursues evil, ete. This 
is here the chief thought, and therefore placed first.—épme: = BadiCer. 

367. wapeipwy, found in the MSS., has been rejected by some editors, 
as not suited to the context. Boeckh defends it. It signifies inserting 
and ¢ncorporating something foreign and incongruous, and hence sudvert- 
iny. The whole scope of the passage requires the sense of crime to be 
attached to the word; otherwise there would be no force in the conclud- 
ing words: “‘ May he who does such things not be my fireside compan- 
ion!” The correct interpretation is given by Brunck: /eges evertens pa- 
triae, deorumgque sacrum fas (as Creon has done). 

370. iWiwoArs. The Schol. explains: 6 @orw év Th méAa tdnAds, Who 
is high in the state. Some punctuate after dfxay.—a&movrs is here lawless, 
a traitor to the state and deserving of banishment.—y7 simply gives 7d 
xoddy a negative signification. 7d wh Kaddy is equivalent to 7d Kakdy, 
baseness, moral turpitude. Hence Wunder renders: indignus civitate si 
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cui turpitudo adhaeret audaciae gratia, i, e., si quis turpiter facit audaciae 
indulgens. Some MSS. have Sé after aroAus. 

874 f. The Chorus concludes with the wish to have no fellowship 
with such a bad citizen, either in public or private life.—rapéarios, a 
Jireside companion, a personal friend.—icov ppovay signifies one of the 
same political sentiments or party. Cf. Dem., Phil., ii., 18, and infra, 
510. 

376. The Chorus now announces the entrance of Antigone, conducted 
by the watchman. , The prep. és (es) may be rendered 7 respect to, quod 
attinet ad, See Matth., Gr., 578.—7répas. A princess of the blood royal 
euarded like a common felon was a prodigy almost too wonderful to be 
believed. 

377. Construct: mas avTiAoyjow Thyvde woatd elvar ov« “Aytiydyny eidws 
(civyar).—ovx is here pleonastie. 

881. ob 54 mov express incredulity.—oé ye is emphatic, surely not— 
you. 

382. amayovo1. Altered by Boeckh from the vulg. &yovo:. The 
former being the Attic term to signify bringing directly before a judge 
one taken in a criminal act. 

383. kaSeAdvres may be rendered as adovaav, caught. 

384. “H&®. The demonstrative pron., 65¢ 75¢ Td5e, is often used in an 
adv. sense, here, there, particularly in announcing the entrance of a char- 
acter upon the stage. See Matth., 471. 

886. ets Séov, as an adverb of time, opportunely, seasonably. Cid. T., 
1416: és Séov mdpesS’ O5e. In the same sense the adj. tvuuerpos. 

888. dmduoroy refers to his vow not to return, v. 329. Brunck: nzhil 
est abjurandum.—énivoia, reflection. Schol.: af Sedrepar dpovrides, like 
our ‘sober second thought.” 

390. é&nvxouy (ekavxew). Construct: eel eym e&ndxouv cxoAq ToS 
dy ite Sedpo. For ay with the fut. #fev, Matth., Gr., 598, a. 

391. dmedais, dat. of cause, Matth., 398. Render: on account of 
those threats of yours by which I was then assailed, alluding to 309. 

392. éxrds kal mapd. Such a union of these prepositions is probably 
unexampled in Grecian literature. With éxrds understand éAridwv. Cf. 
330.—yap, referred to jjkw, assigns the reason parenthetically. Matthiae 
(Gr., 615) separates thus: a@AN—7 yap éextbds . . . HSovR—AKw, etc. 

393. pixos, und. kata, in greatness. The Schol. explains by eis 7d 
Meyevos. 7 

394, 50 Sprwy . . . amwuotes may be rendered: notwithstanding my 
oath, with particular allusion to 338. Schol.: katmep éuwmoxds ph éa- 
Seiv.. The expression is not more pleonastic than the Homeric Opkov 
oudoan 
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395. tddov Kkocuovca, while performing the burial-rites, which, in the 
present case, consisted merely in covering the body with dust, and pour- 
ing the triple libation. Cf. 429 seqq.—émdaAaero. The lots were usually 
placed in a helmet and shaken till one of them fell out. Allusion is made 
to 275. 

397. Sovpyaov (7d épumov). A treasure or prize found unexpectedly 
was supposed to be thrown in the finder’s way by the favor of Hermes, 
and was named after that god. The word was used synonymously with 
evtvxnua, good fortune. They are found connected in Plato’s Symposi- 
um, p. 217: Epuoov nynodpny eivor Kal edtdxnwa eudy Savuactdv. See 
Stallbaum ad. Plat. Gorg., p. 195. 

399. Kpive KateAeyxe, convict and judge her, as in Aischylus, Eumen., 
433: °AAN éekereyxe, Kpive © edSelay Sixny. Comp. also Soph., Ajax., 
587.—érevSepos, acquitted of the charge, as inf., 445, 

400. Oexards eiut, J deserve ; or it may be rendered impersonally, as if it 
were Sixady éotw éut dmnrdadxSat TovdSe Kakey, according to Matth., Gr 
S 296.—kaxey means the punishment threatened, supra, 309. 

401. 76 (sc. tl) tpdrw wéSev contains a double question, how and 
where, as in Aristoph., Plut., 335: méSev kad tive Tpdm@, unde et quomodo. 
Hartung wrongly interperets tpémw, purpose, for this was sufficiently ex- 
plained in v. 395.—AaBdy, catching. 

402. The imperf. @Samrre, was burying, answers to the question how 
and where, intimating that she was caught in the act. Cf. 404. 

403. Evyiers. Some MSS. Euvins. 

405. ametras. The order: rdyv vexpdy dy ov ametras [Saar ew]. 

406. épara, in the sense of an aorist. See Kihner’s Gr., § 255, 1. 
A similar connection of the present and aorist is found in Ajax, 31: ¢pd- 
(er Te Kadhrwoev, “retulit et indicavit.”—émiAnmros = ém abtoddpy 
aAovoa, taken in the very act, is somewhat redundant. 

407. firowev. The king’s threats (v. 309) included the whole company, 
hence the plural. Concerning the acc., 7a Sel’ éxetva, see Matthiae, Gr., 
§ 424, 2. Render: menaced by you with those dreadful punishments. 

411. a&xpwyv éx maywy, upon the summit of the hill, from which they 
could observe the body. Woolsey explains: ‘‘ xkaSfjped’ éx is a construc- 
tio pracgnans ; the sense is: sitting and watching from.” Matth., 596, 3. 
—imnhvewor does not necessarily mean to the leeward of the body, but eversi 
vento, with our backs to the wind. Schol.: ov« évayrioy Tod aveuov, GAN’ 
eoTpappevot ard Tov dveuou, OWS |i) dépn mpos Huas Thy dopnv. 

413 f. Man sharply inciting man with harsh reproaches if any should 
neglect this task.— apeShoot = dpedAtjoo. Comp. 259. — émippidsors. 
Schol.: Ao:ddpors, HBprorixots.—Kaxd as subst. convicia. 

417. kadw @Sadrme, the heat was scorching.—xovbs is the gen. of that 
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from which any thing proceeds, as in Philoct., 630: veds &yovra. Comp. 
several examples collected by Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 137. Construct: 
Tudws delpas oxnmroy (dd) xSovds—oip. %xos, a whirlwind raising a storm 
(sc., of dust) from the earth, a heavenly disorder, that is, one convulsing 
the heavens, as disease does the body. Boeckh interprets obpdyoy as re- 
ferring to the vastness of the storm, ein himmelhohes Weh. The view of 
the Scholiast is more poetical: 7d Auvmody Toy aiSépa, Kadd Tapacce adToy, 
and is confirmed by the words below, Selav vdcor. 

420. év Se, and at the same time. For év used adverbially, see Herm., 
ad Views p. 85). 

421. uioaytes, shutting our eyes. The watchman mentions this as an 
excuse why he and his companions did not observe Antigone’s approach. 
This description of a storm, so violent as to make the hardy watchmen 
cower, exhibits the unshrinking devotion of the heroine in the strongest 
light. 

422. rov® (oxnmrov), and this storm having subsided after a long time. 
—év xpdvw waxp@, post longum tempus. Br. as in Philoct., 235. 

423. dvaxwkter . . . oIdyyov, utters the shrill cry of a bird in distress. 
Musgr.: maesiae volucris. Comp. Gd. Col., 1610: dxover PSdyyov mpd. 
The expression xevfjs edvijs—Aéxos is overloaded. The sense: as when 
she (the mother-bird) sees her empty nest-bed bereft of young ones. With 
@s understand mixpd dpyis dvaxwxver. Cf. Hom., Od., xvi, 215 f. In the 
word revs the consequence of édppayvdv veooeay is anticipated, as in Virg., 
Aan., iv., 588: vacwos sensit sine remige portus. 

427. éx—iparo, and uttered dire imprecations. A rare ex.mple of 
tmesis in an Attic writer. 

430. &pSnv (akin to aipw), uplifted. Schneidewin’s supposition, that 
she carried the pitcher upon her head, is scarcely probable, when we con- 
sider the violence of the storm which she had passed through. Cf EHlect., 
54: npuévor xeporv. 

431. xoaio. TpiomdvSoic1. A triple libation composed of wiae, milk, 
and honey (sometimes oil or water, Odyss., xi., 26), was poured three 
times over the dead, either separately or mixed. Here Antigone brings 
them probably already mixed in the pitcher.—orépe1, honorat. Electra, 
53. Schol.: coope?, wepipsaiver 

432. iguerSa, we ran thither. Sch.: d&puudev.—ory is separated by 
tmesis from its verb. Brunck: zrruimus eamque comprehendimus ilico,— 
ovdey éxmemAnypervny is similar to our expression, nothing daunted. 

434, mpdadSev—re viv, the former and the present, adv. used as adjec- 
tives. Herm., Vig., p. 376. The personal acc. wy to be supplied from 
the preceding. Matth., 421, 1. ) 

436. aw 75éws. So Dindorf and others, instead of aaa’ 7édéws, found 
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in MSS. Render: to my joy, and, at the same time, to my sorrow. Comp. 
Plat., Gorg., 496, 497. 

438. rovs pidovs, because the watchmen were formerly house-servants 
of Gidipus. Schneidewin. 

439. AaBety, simple for the comp. bmroAaBetv, to take into account, con- 
sider. Thucyd., vi, 27: 7d mpayua petCévws éAduBavov. Brunck ren- 
ders: Verum omnia ista prae mea salute minoris pendenda sunt. The inf. 
is appended loosely, in the same way as in Elect., 1016: Mpovolas ovdey 
avadpamois pu Kepdos AaBety Huewov ovde vod copov. Comp. 520. Aaxeiv. 
632, 699.—7épuce. Comp. 88. 

441. g¢ 6. Supply Aéyw or xara, Matth., § 427, or, perhaps better, 
épw7®@. Antigone drops her head, not from fear, but from indignation at 
such rude treatment. Concerning ui redundant after verbs of denying, 
see Matth., Gr., § 533, 3. 

443. kal strengthens the affirmation, certainly I acknowledge.—rd ph 
(se. Spacai). Of. Ajax, 96: kdumos mapeore KovK arapvoduat Td ui. 

444, Spoken to the watchman.—xoufois dv ceavtov, you can take 
yourself off, you can go.— = bro. 

445. The gen. airias depends on éAevSepov. Bernhardy, Gr. 8., 174. 

446. wip pikos, said imperiously, not at length, i. e., not in a long 
speech. Concerning substantives used as adverbs, Matth., Gr., 425.— 
cvytéuws is found in Cod., Laur. A.; other MSS.: odvroua. 

448, EueAAov supply eidéva, a frequent ellipsis. See Herm., Vig., 
p. 261. Wunder: cur non noverim. 

450. ydp refers to a tacit affirmative, certainly, for, etc.—r: is to be 
jomed with od = ovr, denoting an emphatic denial.—rdSe refers to 
Creon’s command, which he dignifies by the term vduouvs. Antigone 
speaks of it with marked contempt, and intimates that it has no weight 
with her, since it conflicts with those eternal principles of right which 
supreme Wisdom and Justice have written in the human heart. In the 
teachings of the ancient philosophers and poets, Zeus was represented, not 
only as the “father, king, and master of all” (as in Plutarch., de Isid. : 
matépa Kal BaciAda Kal Upioy mavTwy; and Pindar, Isthm., iv., 53: Zeds 6 
mavTwy Kvptos), but also as the fountain-head of Wisdom, by virtue of 
which, in union with Justice, he governs all things. Cleanthes, Fragm.: 
yopns, i wisvvos gv Aixns péta mavtTa KuBepyaés (see Rhein., Musaeum, 
1853, p. 259). By these the moral government of the world was estab- 
lished. Antigone fearlessly asserts, by word and deed, the paramount 
authority of their laws, and is ready to sacrifice her life in defence of her 
faith. Comp. Cid. Tyr., 865 seqq. 

451. Alkn is here the associate of the powers below, because she pro- 
tects the rights of the dead, and demands the fulfilment of those duties 
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toward them which all men in their turn require. Cf. Adsch., Fragm., 
47: xa tod Savdvros 7h Sinn mpdooe: Kéroy. Ajax, 1365. She is also 
called the coadjutor of Jove. (Ed. Col., 1382: Atky ébvedpos Zqvds apxat- 
ois vduots. Cicero, Nat. Deo., i, 42: est enim pietas justitia adversum 
Deos. The funeral rites are hence termed Sixaa, justa. 

452. yduous, with particular allusion to the laws or consecrated usages 
concerning sepulture. Concerning the paramount sacredness of these 
observances, see Potter's Gr. Antiq., vol. ii., p. 161. 

453 ff. The sense: nor did I imagine that your ordinances were so 
mighty, that you, a mortal, could overpower the unwritten and immutable 
laws of the gods.—imepSpaucty (tmeptpéxw), to outstrip, overrun, is a term 
borrowed from the race-course. Observe the anacoluthon: instead of 
continuing the simple contrast between the validity of the laws of the 
gods.and those of Creon, Antigone modifies the construction by intro- 
ducing Synrdv ivta, as if to exhibit his impotence still more forcibly. 
Supply the pron. oé from the preceding r& od. The conflict of authority 
expressed here, between the divine law and human enactments, is the 
hinge upon which the whole tragedy turns. 

456. ov—rT1, same as above, 450.—ye heightens the force of the sar- 
casm. The sense: for these are not just of to-day or yesterday (like 
yours), but have existed from everlasting. The present tense ¢q7 is em- 
ployed because those laws are still in force.—viv nraxdes. This phrase, 
like xSés kal mpdny, mpenv nal xSés, was formed after the Homeric ex- 
pression, xSu¢a re kal mpdiCa; Lat.: nudius tertius. Iliad, ii., 303. 

457. é& 8rou (xpdvov), at what time, that is, how anciently, referring to 
the date of their origin.—épayyn, were made known, i. e., were revealed. 
gpalveoSXat was used to denote the manifestation of the divine will in sac- 
rifices. Plutarch, Arist., p. 329: épdvn Ta iepd. 

458. rovrwy refers to véusua; the gen. depends on dixnv. The pen- 
alty of laws is the punishment inflicted for their violation. The sense 
is: I did not intend to pay to the gods the penalty of (violating) these, from 
Searing the judginent of any man.—év Seotot. The preposition is unneces- 
sary, the simple dative being used in such constructions. Comp. Elect., 
538: ove fuedre TaVSE pot Sdcewv Sixnv. Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 2138. 

461. tod xpdvov xpdadev, before my time, i. e., prematurely. The ex- 
planation of the Schol., rot .efuapuévov SnAovdti, is inadmissible, for, ac- 
cording to the ancient Grecian belief, to die before the time allotted by 
Fate was simply impossible. Comp. 236, 13838. Aisch., Prom., 753. 

462. air’, that, referring to the untimely death. Schneidewin, from 
Laur. A., and Par. A., edits: air’, on the contrary, which is unnatural. 

468, év moAA. Kaxots (7, etc. So Io, in Adsch., Prom., 750, desires to 
escape from the ills of life: xpetocov yap cicamakt Savety } Tas amdoas Tué- 
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pas macxew Kakos. Pr. (754): adtn yap jv dy mnydtoy aradAayn.—depet, 
for the mid. dépera, receive. 

466. map’ ovdey &Ayos (ort), is a grief of no moment. Schol.: oddeuta 
Avan. Comp. at 35. 

467. nvoxdunv (avéxoua), as in Par. A., is defended by Bodo ; 
others have éoxdunv. The sense: if I had ae the corsx of my own 
mother’s son (to remain) unburied, [ ou be ais: stressed at that.—Savdvr’ 
vexuy. Of. 26. 

468. rorsde ® ovK ary. isan Lephane repetition of the thought of 465. 

469. Spaca tuyxdvew = Spay, stulte facere. 

440. oxeddv Tt, very nearly, or quite-—édaickavw, I incur the charge 
of, am taxed with. The alliteration, uépa wdpy pmwplay, expresses bitter 
contempt. . 

471. 7d yévvnpa = 7 overs, disposition, temper. The order: 7d yé&- 
ynua THs TaLdds SyAot @udy (Ov).—OyAor, ts manifest, Intrans., as in v. 20. 
The idea is, that Antigone has inherited her intractable temper from her 
father. 

473. Creon’s reply is elicited by the last words of the Chorus, that 
Ant. knows not how to yield: But know that over-stubborn tempers fall 
soonest, 1. e., break rather than bend, by which he is naturally led to the 
following comparisons. Comp. Ajax, 649 seqq. 

475. omtby éx mup. mepickeAn, baked to excessive hardness, so as to be 
brittle. Wunder: ifa coctum igne, ut sit durissimum.—SpavoSévta k. 
payevta wAciot’, the easiest shivered and snapped. The opt. with ay, ex- 
pressing a truth derived from experience, is a milder expression for the 
indicative. Comp. 314. Rost’s Parallel-Gr., p. 367. 

478. ov yap éxméAe:. In the preceding examples, illustrating the pos- 
sibility of breaking Antigone’s proud spirit, Creon seems to have had in 
mind also the necessity of doing it; to this necessity yap refers.—éxméAet. 
Hesychius, éfeo71. The sense: for zt does not befit him to be insolent, who 
is the slave of his neighbors. The expression is strongly indicative of the 
passion which Antigone’s contempt of his authority had aroused. The 
term dovAos could not be employed concerning a princess of the blood, 
except in spite; but, if it was the design of the poet to hold up tyranny 
in the most odious light to his countrymen, as appears probable, no lan- 
guage could be more skilfully chosen. 

480. atrn, that woman, not deigning even to address Antigone.— 
bPpiCew, understand éué, for Creon considers her offence a personal in- 
sult. Comp. 309.—7réte is limited by jrepBaivovea = bre brepéBaive. 

483. dSedpaxviay yerar, to exult at having done it, chuckle over it. Con- 
cerning this use of the participle, see Matth., 555. Hartung renders: zu 
héhnen ob der That. 
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484, 4 viv. Schol.: tvrws 54, really now. 

485. Tait’ Kpdrn, that arrogated power, set up in opposition to, or 
over, the legal authority.—dvar) is explained by the Schol., ad Eurip., 
“ined. 1357: dvev &rns kal BAdBys. The sense: if this presumption is to 
rematr. 9 her unpunished. 

486. adekpysy.8¢. mats. The reading duamoverrépa is approved by 
Hermann, Dindorf, and Boeckh : others, duamoverrépas. Creon speaks 
with the extravagance of passion’s..but af she is my sister's child, or even 
nearer than all my kindred. Hermann: “ seve.sororis meae filia est sive 
tota mihi domo mea propinquior.”—mayTbs Znvbs ‘Epkelov. The explana- 
tion of the Schol., mavtwy tay oikelwy, the whole household, or family, is 
admitted to be the true one. Also Eustathius: robs év otkw mavtas SnAoi. 
Zeus was especially adored as the protector of the family circle, and in 
this relation was termed Sebs épéorios or emlorioy and Epxetos. His altar 
stood in the open court. Comp. Eustath., ad Odyss., xxii., 335: Bwyds 
d€ Epxetou Aids e&w mov ep) Thy avAny aiSpios elvar Soxet . . . ev @ EQuov 
Aul épdp@ Tov Epxovs. This court, adAn, was the usual place for family 
gatherings. Comp. also Herod., vi., 68. 

488. ov ddvieror, etc, shall not escape the most terrible fate. For the 
gen. with this verb, Matth., 352. Cf. Hlect., 627: Spagous Tovd’ odx 
GAvEELS. 

489 f. Construct: Yoov éeraitidmar Kelyny (7d) BovAcdoa Tovde Tapov, 
for I charge equally upon her the planning of this burial.—Bovacioa, 
verb. subst. is the acc. of the crime. Matth., 421. The article is often 
omitted, id., $ 542. The position of the infinitive forbids us to consider 
it merely as epexegetical of tovde Tdpov, as Schneidewin and others ex- 
plain it. 

491. Spoken to his attendants.—ydap efdov gives the reason why Creon 
believes Ismene the accomplice of her sister. We must suppose that she 
was aware of Antigone’s detection, and was unable to conceal her anguish 
and despair on her account. 

492. od8 émhBorov dpevav, nec compotem mentis. Comp. a similar 
tautology, Herod., iii., 25: €uwavhs re éwy xa ob dpevfnpyns. Aisch., Prom., 
444, 

493. Constr.: 6 Suuds tay Texvnuevwy pyndev dpdS@s ev cKdTw Hiret 
mpdasey ypnosa KAomevs, the guilty conscience of persons secretly potting 
something wrong is accustomed to betray itself beforehand, i. e., before they 
are accused and convicted of it.—yndty dpSas = Tt mh OpsX@s. Schol.: 
TL Kakoy.—kAomevs. Wunder explains: auctor facinoris occult. 

495. xérayv (= kal bray), especially when any one detected in a crime 
afterward wants to gioss it over, that is, justify it, as Antigone had done. 

498. ovdév, understand Séru pet Cov. 
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500. und apecdein more, and may none ever become agreeable. For 
the neg. uf with a wish, see Matth., § 608, 4. Comp. v., 686. It is here 
equivalent to undév. The verb dpécrety, especially the aor. dpéoa: (comp. 
the cognate &poat), has sometimes a causative signification, to make pleas- 
ant, Hom., Il., ix., 120; hence the aor. pass. aépeoSjvat may be rendered, 
to be made agreeable, or, simply, to please. Of. Herod., vi., 128. Herm., 
Vig., 195. 

503. a’7ddeAgov. Comp. v. 1. 

504. tovtois TovTo, etc. The sense is: this act might be said to be ap- 
proved by all these (viz., the old citizens composing the Chorus), 7f fear 
did not shut their mouths, i. e., they would express their approkation if 
they were not afraid. The MSS., éyxAetoo:; Dindorf, éyxaro:. 

506 f. These les are thought by the Scholiast to be spoken ironi- 
cally; they rather intimate that it is useless to contend with a tyrant, 
whose will settles every question. 

508. Creon disregards the last reflection, and replies to Antigone’s 
assertion that the burial of her brother was secretly approved by the cit- 
izens. He denies that the Thebans regard it as a praiseworthy act.— 
6pas, look upon it in that light. 

509. ool & bretAAovoew ordua (var. triAAovow). Thesense: they com- 
press the mouth, they truckle to you. It is a repetition of the thought 
expressed above, 505, yA@ooay éyxAeloo: pdBos, though in more contempt- 
uous terms. This verb is properly used of an animal that cringingly 
drops its tail between its legs, as Euripides, in a fragment of his (dipus, 
says of the conquered Sphinx: Ovpay & tireiAAovo’ bd AcovTéTovy Baow 
éxadé(ero. Here it is to be figuratively understood of the submissive 
attitude of the citizens present, who crouch to their imperious master, 
and suppress their real sentiments. See Buttmann’s Lexilog., ii., p. 150. 
Hence the Schol. correctly: yiyvdoxovor kal oftor: dia 5& ce 7d oTdua 
guoTéAAovel Kal clwmaoty, } oTpédover Tovs Sida TOV aTduaros Adyous. 

510. Creon, however, chooses to believe that their respect for his will 
is sincere: but are you not ashamed of taking a stand different from 
them ?—dpovets is probably to be understood in its political sense of 
assuming a position, holding an opinion. Comp. v. 375.—ei = 6t1, that, 
after verbs denoting an affection of the mind, Herm., Vig., p. 504. 

511. yap refers to an implied Vo. ov5. aicx., it is no shame. 

512. 6 Kataytiov Savdy, referring to Eteocles. Supply éorl.—xe’ = 
Kat 6. 

514, mas Sita. . . how is it, then, that you render him (Eteocles) an 
impious respect ?—Tipas (= Tivers) governs xdpv as an acc. of kindred 
signification. Matth., $ 408,3. Cf. Ajax, 687: wo: rdde Tyuare, haec mihi 
honoris causa tribuite. Wunder cites Pindar, Pyth., iv., 480. Creon’s 
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meaning is, that the respect shown to Polynices was a gross insult to 
his brother. He judges of it from his own political stand-point, 207 
seqq. 

515. ob wapruphoei—véxuvs. The sense: the dead (Kteocles) will not 
confirm that, i. e., he will disavow that sentiment. _ 

516. ef rol is elliptical. The full expression would be wapruphoe: pev- 
ro. ei, etc. Render: certainly he will, if you honor him only equally with 
the malefactor.—t@ dusceBet. See note to 287. In Creon’s eyes rebellion 
was tantamount to the blackest impiety. 

517. ov—rz is a decided negative, like the Fr. ne—point ; comp. 450.— 
ydp implies a preceding oge tiv ef toov. Polynices was equally entitled 
to the royal dignity, and consequently to an honorable interment. His 
rebellion was not that of a slave against his master, but the prosecution 
of a rightful claim. Comp. Cid. Col., 372 seqq. 

518. mopSay with Aero understood. | 

519. duws, nevertheless. Antigone thinks that death settles all differ- 
ences, and requires his laws to be equally observed under all circum- 
stances. So Lucian (Dial. Mort., xxv., 2): "Ioormta yap ev “Atdouv Kal 
duotot &ravres.—ioovs. The MSS., except La.: rovrovs, which Hermann 
retains. The Scholiast: ypdpera trous. Ayer 5¢ 7d Sawrew. 

520. After AaxeZ?y understand rovs vduovs. The inf. limits the adj. 
isos, according to Matth., 534, b.—zcos, instead of the impersonal cop 
eott. Several MSS.: AaBety toov. Hermann explains: Sonus, inquit, 
non par est malo ad consequendum ea, quae. debita sibi poscunt mortui. 
We invert the expression: it is not just that the bad should obtain them 
equally with the good. 

521. Who knows whether such principles are deemed pious in the world 
below ? i, e., whether this invidious distinction is justified in the world of 
spirits. kdrwSey = katw, as in v. 1070: tay KdtwSev Sedov. Philoct., 
28: avwSev 7) KaTwSIev.—evayh —= evoeB7. 

522. Creon believes in a continuation of the brothers’ hostility after 
death, contrary to the popular belief, Cid. Col., 954. 

523. A master-stroke of truth and beauty, defining the proper sphere 
of woman amid the angry contentions of the sterner sex. The sense: 
it is not my nature to hate with those that hate, but to love with those who 
love. Concerning the inf. with @puy, see Matth., § 531. 

526. nat uny, atgui.y® (sc. éort), Comp. 384. Ismene is brought in 
at Creon’s command, see v. 491. | 

527. eiBouévn, instead of AeiBoudyn. Hom., Od., xvi., 214: Sdxpva Aet- 
Bwy. Hartung adopts the emendation of Wex: ddxpu AetBouevn. The 
sense: weeping tears of sisterly affection. 

528. vepéaAn 8 .. . aicxvver, a cloud upon her brow disfigures her 
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flushed countenance. Cf. Eurip., Hippol., 173: oruyvdy dpptav védos. 
Hor., Epist., i, 19, 94: deme supercilio nubem.—aiyvardéey denotes the 
effect of weeping, which causes the blood to rush into the face.—$éSos is 
an Adolic word for mpdcwmoy, vultum. Eustath, 1090: AloAets d& udvoe 
KaTa& TOUS TaAaLovs TO Tpdcwroy Pédos KaAodaLW. 

530. réyyous” vara tapeidy, bedewing her lovely cheek. As a cloud 
upon the mountain-summit dims the landscape by the falling rain, so 
sorrow darkens Ismene’s face, and sprinkles tears down her usually fair 
cheeks.—réyyouvo’, frequently said of the dew. LEurip., Hippol., 127: 
Spdcw Téyyouvca. Ajax, 1207: Spdcos Teyyduevos Kduas. Adsch., Pers., 
540: Sdxpuor ndAmous Téyyouo’; of tears. Adsch., Prom., 402. 

531. Creon turns to Ismene.—ov 5¢ distinguishes her from her sister. 
But you, who, lurking in my house, like an adder, have unobserved been 
sucking my blood.—idemévn (ipinus), in reference to her subdued and 
gentle manners. The Scholiast remarks that the adder, stealthily creep- 
ing up to the feet, sucks a person’s blood. 

532. ov éudvSavoy, etc., is loosely appended to the relative sentence. 
Boeckh remarks that the Greeks do not long continue the relative con- 
struction, but change to the oratio recta. See also Matth., Gr., § 469. 
Brunck renders: atgue adeo inscius geminas pascebam furias, regnique 
met pestes. Concerning the nom. part. agreeing with the subject of éudy- 
savoy, see Hermann, ad Vig., p. 769. Boeckh retains 6” gras, found in 
most MSS. Comp. Cd. Col., 530 f.: 60 é& euod pev matde, S¥0 F ara. 
The abstract for the concrete. 

534. nal cib—gioets, will you also confess, as Ant. had done, 443.— 
*Eouet. 2d sing. fut. of e&duvuua. The sense: or will you solemnly deny 
any knowledge of it—ph. Comp. 263. 

536. elmrep 43° duoppoSet, if she there agrees to it. Ismene cannot tell 
a downright falsehood, and, not knowing whether Antigone has implicated 
her, she qualifies her declaration in such a manner as to show her desire 
to conciliate her sister, and to share her fate. 

537. épw, the prefix évu to be supplied. The gen. rijs airias depends 
on guupeticxo. 

5388. tovro, supply moety. Allusion is made to vv. 67, 69. 

541. CiumdAovy, a nautical term, means here a sharer. Schol.: rowww- 
voy. The language suggests the image of a sea of suffering (wéAayos 
aasxous) which Antigone was about to traverse. We may compare the 
Shakespearian expression, a sea of troubles. The figure is well known 
among the tragic poets. (Ed. Col., 1746. isch., Prom., 746: wéAayos 
arnpas Sins. EHurip., Herc. Fur., 1090: nax@yv S¢ wéAayos eis TID Hryayes. 
For the nom. part. with aicxvvoua, see Herm., ad Vig., p. 769. 

542. Euvioropes (clot) = auvioas:. The sense is: Pluto and those in 
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the nether world (including Polynices) are aware whose act it is. Antigone 
implies that that companionship is no longer possible, because the divini- 
ties of the other world, to whom the facts are known, would not accept 
the sacrifice.—dy, pl. for sing., as frequently. 

548. éyw is emphatic, J for my part, and intimates that the gods be- 
low must also regard Ismene with aversion. 

544. unto: atiydons, etc., is an earnest entreaty. The sense is: do 
not deem me too unworthy to die with you, and to honor the dead with burial 
rites. The art. 7d serves to specify the disgrace inflicted. Comp. Elect., 
132: od8 éSéAw mpodumety Td5€, wh ob Toy eudy GTovaxEe muTEp AALoY.— 
uy ov is a strengthened negative, the force of which will appear in a 
stricter translation: do not inflict upon me the disgrace of not dying with 
you, etc.—ayvioa has reference to the consecrated bath (ayvbv Aoutpdv) 
by which the dead were purified previous to interment. This office was 
usually performed by the nearest female relatives. Comp. Eurip., Phoe- 
niss., 1339, 1681, and inf., 901. Ajax, before committing suicide, says 
(654): eius mpds AovTpa ws Aduad’ ayvioas eud, etc. 

546. Kowa = oty.—ro1od ceavTjs, make your own, i. e., assume as 
your own act.—épxéow Svjokovo’ ey, my death will be sufficient. Comp. 
(id. T., 1061. 

549. Antigone means: as you preferred Creon to me (ef. 47), he will 
tell you how to live without me. 

550. tl radr’ dvds pw, cur sie me enecas nulla cum utilitate tua? Her- 
mann. 

551. ddyodoa wey S77’, [am just as much pained that I must laugh at 
you, viz., for claiming now a share in this affair. The expression yeAd 
yérota ev col = éyyeA@ ool, irrideo tibi. The prep. éy is redundant. 
Cf. Ajax, 957: yeAg 5 Totode &xeow modAdy yeAwra. Adschyl., Choeph., 
222. 

552. gaara vuv, at least now, Cf. Elect., 411: Dicit hoc Ismena: s 
ante in sepeliendo fratre tibi adjutrix non fui, at certe nune guomodo adju- 
vare te possim, dic quaeso. Wunder. See Herm., Vig., p 471. 

554. aumAdxw signifies deprivation. Comp. 910. The sense: must I 
even be excluded from sharing your death ?—xa) belongs to the whole ques- 
tion. Boeckh: auch theillos soll ich deines Todes seyn. 

556. Gar’ ove (elAduny (jv) ém apihros, etc. But I did not choose it 
in my unspoken thoughts, that is, in my heart I chose death with you. 
Antigone alludes to the choice made by Ismene in the Prologue, 66 seqq. 
Ismene in reply intimates that she had not acted in accordance with her 
secret convictions. She had obeyed the king’s decree from force, not 
because she was really false to her duty. Comp. 78. 

557. This is a much-disputed passage. Some, with the Schol., read: 
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pev ool =ceavtn. You seemed to yourself to judge rightly, but I to others. 
Hermann and Boeckh retain the vulg. rots, and understand it as an abla- 
tive, referring to Ismene’s reasons for submitting to the civil authority, 
making tots 3 refer to Antigone’s course in obeying the divinelaw. This 
is probably the best interpretation. We may construct the sentence 
thus: od wey eddKers KaAGs povely Tois Gots, eyw 5é €ddKovy ppoveiv Tors 
euois. You thought you took the right ground by your way of reason- 
ing, and I by mine; briefly, you thought you were in the right, and I 
thought I was. See note to 510. 

558. kal unv, atqui, and yet. Matth., 621. Herm., ad Vig., 887. 
Yet our error is equal, i. e., we are equally in the wrong, though in differ- 
ent ways. 

559. ot ev Cs, etc. Antigone means that the consequences are very 
different. You live, while my heart has long since been dead, so that I might 
benefit the dead ; that is, I have long since renounced life so that I might 
benefit my deceased brother. See 71 ff. Schneidewin wrongly refers 
this to the time of her condemnation to death. 

561. tw matde. See note to 21. The acc. for the gen. dual, roty mat- 
dow, as in Cd. Col., 878. } 

562. ad’ ob Ta mpar epu, from the day of her birth. Brunck: alteram 
vero amentent natam esse. 

564. vows, sense, refers to avovy. The sense that has grown up by na- 
ture does not abide with those in trouble, but is unseated, deserts them. 
Hoe illa dicit, etiam qui ante recta mente usi sint, rebus adversis pertur- 
batos prava consilia sequi. Hermann. Ismene makes this apology in 
her own behalf, in reply to Creon’s charge that she has just gone crazy, 
and hopes thereby to appease his anger. 

565. col yodv, Sc. ovK Eueve.—ovy Kakots, a poet. plural, meaning An- 
tigone. For the thought, comp. Theogn., 35, cited by Xenophon (Mem., 
i, 2, 20): Av S¢ Kakotor cvpuloyns, dmrorets Kal Toy édvTa vdov. 

566. tt yap—Bidomor is similar to v. 548. What is life worth to me 
alone without her? Ismene, in her agitation, involuntarily asks Creon 
the question that Antigone had sarcastically advised her to.—yap has 
not its ordinary meaning in a question. The Greeks used it as an inter- 
rogatory particle, like the Lat. 2am in guisnam, ubinam, etc. See my 
note to Dem., Phil., i, 10. Herm., ad Vig., p. 826, says it answers to the 
Germ. denn, then. Similarly the French use donc. For Bidomoy, cf. 
Herod., iii., 109. 

567. de is the object of Ady’, used materialiter, as it is termed, after 
the preceding rfsSe. This demonstrative could properly be used only of 
present and living persons. Antigone is now regarded as already dead. 
See Matth., 279. ts 
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568. vuudeta = vdudny, bride. Antigone was betrothed to Hemon, 
the only surviving son of Creon. 

569. Creon’s answer to this touching appeal is unfeeling and coarse. 
The cold statesman makes no account of the tender ties that bind two 
human hearts together, but regards marriage simply as the means of pre- 
serving the race. It is another offence against humanity for which he is 
made afterward to suffer. Comp. a similar metaphor, Cid. Tyr., 1210. 

570. jpyoouéeva, neut. pl. used impersonally. The sense: there was 
no match so well-fitting to him and her. No two persons harmonized so 
well in character and position. 

572. & ptataY Atuwy . . . I follow Dindorf and Boeckh in assigning 
these words to Antigone. ‘‘A Greek maiden,” says B., “could not say 
piAtay of one to whom she was not affianced.”” In the MSS. this verse 
is generally attributed to Ismene. In tne Aldine ed. it is spoken by An- 
tigone, to whom only the following verse could properly be addressed. 

573. &yay ye Aureis, etc., nimis tu molesta mihi es cum nuptiis twis, 
Comp. Ajax., 589, 11477. 

574. This question of the Chorus reminds Creon that he cannot wreak 
his vengeance upon Antigone without at the same time blasting the hap- 
piness of his own son. 

575. Instead of épv, Cod. La. has éyot. 

576. dedoypev for Sedoypévoy éort, it is resolved. Comp. 570. (id. 
Col., 1481.—das @ouke, sc. por. 

577. Kat col ye kauot. It is usual to govern these datives by dedoypue- 
va, Supplied from the preceding verse. This appears to be a forced inter- 
pretation, imasmuch as the Chorus above (574) had decidedly intimated 
its disapprobation of this measure. gol ye Sedoypev’ xi would therefore 
not be true in respect to the Chorus. I prefer, with Wunder, to regard 
these words as spoken in answer to the half-query contained in as €oxe, 
the same verb being understood : it appears so to you, and to me too, i. e., 
your impression is correct.—i TpiBas é71 is a Stern command: no more 
delays. Supply wore?re or some similar verb. A frequent ellipsis: comp. 
Aristoph., Acharn., 345: uh wor mpddacw. Wasps, 1179: ph pol ye pd- 
Sous. Demos., Phil., i, 19: wh mor muplouvs ké€vovs.—vw, pl. instead of 
auras. 

578. ék tovde, henceforward. 

579. yuvaikas elvat, must be women, that is, must be kept in their 
places, within-doors.—yun® aveévas is added for greater clearness, and 
not roaming at large, lit. let loose. Cf. Elect., 516. Musgrave justly re- 
marks: ‘‘Sarcastica phrasis, qua significat eas indecore, nec pro honesta- 
rum mulierum more, extra aedes vagari.” In the glimpse here afforded 
of the manners of the early Greeks, we perceive a trace of the Oriental 
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notion that seclusion is the best safeguard of female propriety. The 
proper sphere of woman was the house, and it was deemed unfeminine 
to cross even the threshold, except in case of necessity. Stobaeus Serm., 
74, 61: %ia S€ yuvaicds 7d oikoupety Kal Evdov weve, a rule which was yet 
more rigidly observed in the case of unmarried daughters. Cf. Cid. Col, 
343, and particularly Eurip., Orest., 108: eis dxAov Epmweiv mapSévoioy ov 
Kandy. 

580. Connect, réAas tov Biov. See Matth., $ 338.—The sisters are 
led into the palace; Creon remains on the stage during the singing of the 
following stasimon. : 

582. SrropHe 1.—Moved by the calamity which has befallen the daugh- 
ter of dipus, the Chorus reflects upon the origin and relentless power of 
the #rn among men. When this has once entered a family it never leaves 
it, but is renewed with each generation, until the whole race is extermi- 
nated. It is compared to a wave of the sea which increases in depth and 
extent till it stirs up the slimy bottom and breaks against the distant 
shores.—evdatuoves—aidy. Happy they whose life is devoid of misfortune ! 
For ayevoros, with the gen., see Matth., 343. Wunder cites Plato de 
Rep., p. 576: éAevdepias 5& Kal pidlas GAnSovs Tupayyikh) pias del Byev- 
OTOS. 

584. Constr.: yap oddty &ras eAdclarer (TovTos) ots Sduos by cetcdh 
Seddsev, for no sort of calamity is wanting to those whose house has been 
shaken by divine power. The divinity here alluded to is the evil demon 
of the family: @Aectokos Seds, maTpds Epis, madorAétwp & epis. Asch, 
S. c. Th., 720-26. Comp. id., 324.—ceisS7. Comp. 163, note. 

585. éml wAjSos yeveas eprov, stealing upon the whole of the race, suc- 
cessively, equivalent to €pmoy éx yevetis és yevedy. The part. €pmoy assimi- 
lates itself to ovdév, not &ras, as we should expect. Cf. 296. 

586. Construct: Suooyv ote mévtiov ofdua KvAivder KeAavay Kal Susa- 
venov Siva Buocddev, Stay Sustrvdois Opyocaiow mvoats (avTd) emidpdun 
tparov epeBos. It may be rendered’: like as a wave of the sea, when by 
violent Thracian blasts it penetrates the submarine depths, rolls up the dark 
and turbid sand from the bottom. I adopt Schneidewin’s emendation, 
aéytiov, instead of the vulg. royriais, to avoid the overloading epithets.— 
@pyjcocucw. Thrace was anciently called the home of storms. Hom., 
I]., xxiii., 230. The Aigean sea is here meant, upon which the north winds 
were proverbially violent. For the expression kvAivder Kedaw. Siva, 
comp. Isaiah, lvii. 20: “The wicked are like the troubled sea, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt.” Virg., Georg., iil, 240: ima exaestuat 
unda, Vorticibus nigramque alte subvectat arenam.—Sdusdveuoy is explained 
by the Schol.: thy id avéuwy rapaxdsetoay. | 

591. avtumAnyes, wave-beaten, as in Cid. Col., 1240: kuuatomaAné axrd. 
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Observe the transition from the calm and solemn measure in the begin- 
ning to the more vehement one adapted to the sense. 

ANTISTROPHE 1.— The general truth enunciated in the preceding 
strophe is now illustrated by the example of the house of Labdacus, in 
which woe follows woe without hope of release to the race, since now the 
last root of the stock is to perish by folly and infatuation. 

593 f. I see the ancient woes of the Labdacus family following after the 
woes of those who have perished. Hermann: “Hoe ille dicit: antiqua 
Labdacidarum gentis mala video defunctorum malis addita. Resuscitari 
enim antiqua mala novis et primi sceleris poenas iterum iterumque reno- 
vari.”"—anhuatra emt myuace denotes a continued series (Matth., 402, n. 2), 
expressed, however, in an inverted order. He says, I see the old evils 
superadded to the present ones, instead of saying, I see the new succeed- 
ing to the old. Cf. Asch., Sept. cont. Theb., 740: 72 awdvor Sduwv véor 
Taraoto cumryets Kaxots. O calamitates novae pristinis gentis malis ad- 
mixtae.—Sitav is Hermann’s emendation, instead of the vulg. oSiméver. 
It is considered to refer directly to Eteocles and Polynices, and more re- 
motely to Gidipus and Jocaste. 

596. od8 amadAdooe yevedy yévos, generation does not free generation, 
i. €., one generation does not redeem another from similar miseries. 
Brunck correctly: “‘nec parentum aetas miserias exhaurit ut lis proge- 
nies libera sit.”—yevedy yévos, different forms with the same signification, 
as in 1067: véxuy vexp@y; 1330 f.: auépay Guap; Ajax 475 : wap’ jap juepa. 
—arnr’ épelmer Se@y Tis, etc, but some demoniacal power overthrows it, and 
grants no release.—é€xer is used in the sense of dif5wo1, as in the phrase 
exe ovyyveuny tin. Cf. Herod., 155, which, according to Viger, Gr. Id. 
252, is alicui veniam dare = ovyyryvécnew. The subject is tis Seay, 
having reference to 584, SedSev, where see note. Hermann without ne- 
cessity supplies ra kaxd as the subj. of éxer.—Avow is used for exAvow, 
SC. KaKwy. 

599. viv, but now, lately. Germ.: so eben, in the sense of dpriws. 
Herm., Vig., 425.—imép éoxdras pitas; a Dor. genitive, over the last 
root, meaning Antigone, by whose union with Hemon it was hoped that 
the Labdacus dynasty might be restored. She calls herself, infra, 941, 
the last of the reigning family. Comp. 895. The Schol.: €Bracrev tyw 
THs picns. | 

600. dos is the light of hope, promising deliverance from the heredi- 
tary evils. Similarly Eurip., Iphig. Taur., 855, speaks of Orestes as odos 
Sdéuots.—erétato, had streamed, or spread. 

601. ad, now again, expresses surprise at the sudden and unexpected 
blow. The particle has the force of a copula.—kxar’—a@ué, separated by 
tmesis, is interpreted by Hermann, obrwit. The sense: now again this 
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(hope) the fatal dust of the infernal gods has cut off, or extinguished.— 
xévis is the reading of the MSS., and defended by B. and Herm. Many 
prefer xomis, as being better suited to the figure. But if wy refers 
to dos, as the construction seems to require, it might very properly be 
said that this light was extinguished by the dust which Antigone had 
thrown upon her brother’s bloody corpse, and by the imprudent lan- 
suage and fatuity of mind which had sealed her doom. Comp. 480 
seqq. 

STROPHE 2.—Passing from the picture of hopeless ruin wrought by 
the @r7 in the family of Gidipus, the Chorus adverts in general terms to 
the amazing audacity of the man who should aspire fo grasp the power 
of Zeus, the invincible and eternal ruler of bright Olympus. The impo- 
tence of man is placed in strong contrast with the divine omnipotence, 
which reveals itself in the inevitable punishment inflicted upon the inso- 
lent transgressor. Such is the fixed law of alltime. This portion of the 
ode is obviously pointed at Creon, and expresses a vague presentiment of 
the evils which his impiety is about to draw upon him. 

605. reayv for oyv. The sense is: thy power, O Jupiter, what mortal 
would presumptuously aim to grasp! In an interrogative form the Chorus 
expresses its astonishment that any man could conceive such a wish. 
For the omission of ay, with the optative, see Matth., 514, note. The 
meaning of katdoxor may be judged of by a comparison with 455. Both 
passages refer to Creon’s endeavor to put down or set aside the divine law, 
and to make his will supreme. Boeckh: hemmen, hinder, restrain.— 
bmepBacia is used adverbially, as the dative frequently. Matth., 399. 
Herm., Vig., 57. 

606. tay otS Hmvos aipet, etc., which sleep never overcomes, the all-con- 
queror, i. e., which enervates every thing else. The Zeus of Sophocles is 
the all and ever seeing god. Cf. 184. In Cd. Col., 1086, he is addressed 
mayténta Zev. Homer (Il., xiv., 242) represents him as the only divinity 
who can resist sleep whenever he will_—zavroynpws, Par. A., ravtaynpws. 
The word implies that sleep, like old age, enfeebles and relaxes. In 
Hom., I1., xxiv., 5, it is termed ravdaudrwop, the all-tamer. 

607. ovT akduator Sey is the reading of Cod. La., and approved by 
Hermann in his 3d ed. The unwearied (never-ending) months of the gods. 
Said in reference to the unceasing course which they run according 
to divinely-established order. So Addison says: ‘‘The unwearied sun 
from day to day,” etc.—yjves, used in the general notion of time, 
which, like sleep, is said to subdue all things. Comp. Cid. Col., 609; <Aj. 
714, 

608. ayhpws and ayhp» are both in good MSS. Homer uses aynpws as 
a synonyme of &Sdvaros. A scholium cited by Hermann makes it an epi- 
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thet of Jove: ob piv, & Zed, ayhpws Te Kal Suvdoras eis Gravta Tov xpdvov 
el.— duvdoras, Dor. for duvdorns. 

611. 7d 7° 2rerrais usually understood to'denote the immediate future, 
taken as present time, and 7d méAAoy as the distant future. But these 
three expressions, which evidently embrace all time, seem to be placed 
inversely; the natural order is: 7d re mply kal Td méAAOv Ko TY eretTa 
d8¢ vouos émapkécet.—rd weAdroy denotes something on the point of hap- 
pening, impending, and may properly be regarded as a present. ‘Thuc., 
i, 184: péeAdovros adtod damowdxew. . So St. John, iv. 47: Auerre darod- 
ynokey, at the point of death, on the point of breathing his last. It 
answers to the Lat. instans tempus. Lucret., i., 459: Tempus rebus ab 
ipsis Consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit aevo, Tum quae res instet, 
quid porro deinde sequatur. The fut. éapxéoe: is used because the pas- 
sage is intended to be a prophetic warning to Creon. This law will stand 
fast. 

613. The close of the strophe is obscure and confessedly corrupt. 
The conjectures and emendations are too numerous to be cited. None 
of them have obtained any general approbation. The MSS. agree in the 
reading: ovdéy pre: Svarav Bidtwt mayors exTds &ras. Par. A. has 
ovdev. From a consideration of the general tone of the ode, which is an 
exposition of the leading doctrines of Grecian fatalism, and from the evi- 
dent connection which exists between the close and the beginning of this 
strophe, it may be inferred that the eternal and universal law here men- 
tioned is the law of retributive justice. In the ancient national belief, 
Jupiter was the supreme power who had established and still maintained 
the moral and physical order of the world. Any violation of this order 
was a crime, which, of necessity, drew after it the punishment of the.gods. 
Then the arn, the relentless daughter of Jove (Il, xix., 91: TpéoBa 
Abs Suyarnp, *ATn—h wavras data, ovAoMéyN), Was Sent to vindicate the 
divine law by the downfall, not only of the offender, but of his whole 
family. There was no escape from the hereditary doom. This, then, is 
the central thought in this most gloomy and solemn ode. In this second 
strophe the poet looks up from human wretchedness, and adoringly con- 
templates the Deity’s all-might, which puny man audaciously tries to 
usurp. Here the main idea is dSvvacis, infinite power, and the expression, 
7) 7 treita—voduos 83, simply states a fact in regard to its operation 
upon human life. The adj. rdéuoAus, all-pervading, agrees with the prin- 
cipal word, ddvacis, supplied from.the above. Thus it explains the eter- 
nal law: Jove’s power, while being over all, intervenes not in the life of 
man without calamity, i. e., except for punishment. For the ancients rec- 
ognized the power of God chiefly in His punitive judgments. 

ANTISTROPHE 2.—The Chorus then goes on to tell how men draw 
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the divine chastisements on themselves. With many, extravagant hope 
is the illusion that betrays into wickedness and blinds to danger. For, 
whom the divinity aims to destroy, he first robs of sound reason and the 
ability to discern good from evil. But the haughty spirit hastens to its 
fall. . 

615. a (H) yap 5} woAdrA., for visionary hope is doubtless an advantage 
to many men ; it sustains them in difficulties and incites to exertion for 
the attainment of noble ends. 

‘616. woAAois obtains an increased force by repetition. Cf 1096. 
The sense is: to many more, however, it is the wlusion of light and trivial 
desires. It is an ignis fatuus, which misleads and beguiles a man to the 
commission of wrong, and thus involves him in calamity. Comp. a simi- 
lar thought in Eurip., Iph. Taur., 415: faa yap éamls é&d-yous’ em) mhuact 
Bpotav ... xeval ddfa. Creon’s own words, 221, bm éAmibwy . . . did- 
Aecev, are about to be verified in himself. 

619. The subject of épwe: is €Awis. Brunck interprets: nzhil sentienti 
obrepit (spes fallaciter ad mala perpetranda impellens). This false hope 
is only another word for the arn, which stealthily creeps upon its uncon- 
scious victim and deludes him to the accomplishment of his own ruin. 
Schneidewin cites a similar thought of Antiphon, 114, 27: of ém:BovAeud- 
Mevot ovdev toact mply év alTG Go TH kakG. 

620. awupt . . . mposadon, till he has scorched his foot in the hot embers, 
a homely proverb, which, like év mup) BéBnxas, is said of those who heed- 
lessly fall into unforeseen dangers. Seidler’s emendation, rposavpn, is un- 
necessary. The vulg. mposavon is confirmed by Cod. La., and is appro- 
priate to the sense. It is derived from the old root aw, kindle. Cf. Hom., 
Od., v., 490. In prose, évadw. The comp. with rpos = mposkaton. 

621. copia, as adv., wisely, truly.—mrépaytat = arepdvdn, has been ex- 
pressed or uttered. Of. Trachin., 1: Adyos wév éor apxaios avSpdérwv pa- 
vets. The celebrated saying here quoted is, by some, attributed to Simon- 
ides, who abounds in such reflections. The Scholiast cites a similar one 
from an unknown poet: | 

"Oray 5° 6 Saipwv avipt ropcvvyn Kaka, 
Tov vouv éBAawe TP@TOV, @ BovAcveTats 


_Lycurgus, Orat. adv. Leoer., § 92, quotes these words of Euripides: 
étav yap opyy Satudsvev BArAdmTy TLvd, 

TOUT auto mpaTov egadhatperTar Ppevav 

Tov vouy Tov écOAdy, KTA. 


To these may be added the popular Latin adage, which is ancient in 
spirit, if not in form: Quem vult deus perdere prius dementat. 
622. The Homeric heroes are often affected by such an hallucination 
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of mind, produced by some malevolent divinity, as Automedon, IL, xvii., | 
469: 


Avtoucdsor, tis Tol vu Be@v vnkepdéa BovaAnv 
év oTnOecaouv €Onxe, Kat e&éreTo hpévas éaOAas ; 


And Agamemnon, apologizing to Achilles (IL, xix., 87), says: 
éyw & ovK aitids eipt, 
adAa Zevs kat Motpa Kat nepodoitis “Eptvis, 
OlTE ot Ely AyopH Ppeciv éuBadrov ayptov aTnv. 


625. Brunck includes this verse in the quoted aphorism, and substi- 
tutes mpacoew for mpdooe of the MSS. This criticism Hermann properly 
condemns: ‘“perversissimum judicium ; ipsius haec chori verba sunt.”— 
dAryooTov xpdvov, a very short time.—mpaocer, gets along, proceeds, in the 
same sense as when coupled with an adverb, ed, evrvx@s, etc. Comp. 
701. The place of the adv. is here supplied by éxrds &ras. 

627. véarov, poetical superlative of véos, last, or youngest. Cf. 807 f. 

629. udpov, object of axvduevos. Verbs denoting strong feeling are 
joined with the accusative, which is at the same time the cause of the 
feeling. Matth., 414. Comp. Demos., de Fal. Leg., § 81, Phil., i, 45.— 
TaAlsos. TaAts is a poetical term for a grown-up, blooming maiden. 
Boeckh: ein mannbares Madchen. Comp. Virgil’s expression: puella 
matura viro; and Hor.: tempestiva viro. 

630. dmdras, Dor. gen. The sense: distressed at the frustration of his 
marriage. The Schol. correctly: imtp tis Tav AcXéewy amroruxlas axddoue- 
vos. The last words of the Chorus are addressed to Creon, who, it is 
evident, has remained upon the stage. In announcing the entrance of 
Hemon the Chorus forebodes the domestic troubles which are to result 
from Creon’s inhumanity, and through which he is destined to receive 
his punishment. 

631. udytewy bméptepoy, better than seers, that is, we shall know it with 
certainty. It was a proverbial expression. 

632. terclay Widov, the finul sentence. Cf. 575. The interrogative 
particles dpa wy are used when a negative answer is expected. Herm., 
ad Viger, p. 821. It may be rendered: my son, you surely do not come 
enraged at your father, upon learning his final condemnation of your in- 
tended ?—mdpet = jjrets, expressing motion. Comp. 1182, 1172. The gen. 
meAAovUudou depends on Wipov. See Matth., Gr., S 341. | 

634. mavtaxf Spavres, taking whatever course I please. Hermann ex- 
plains: “‘aayraxf est quocunque modo. Hoc enim dicit Creon: an me 
amas, quoguo modo de Antigona statuero?”? Comp. 271.—ool ey is em- 
phatic, to thee at least. éouéy is understood. Matth., 306. 

635. ods eit, Lam thine, both as a dutiful son and subject.—éxov = 
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mapexav = dios. Herm., Vig., 251. Comp. 597, note. The order is: 
kat ob Exwy xpnoTas yvduas mot amropSois (ue), and you, by giving me good 
counsels, guide me aright. Hzemon’s language expresses a mental reserva- 
tion: he intimates his willingness to follow his father’s counsels, provided 
they are good.—amopSois (indic.) = épSés kaSnyf, drevSdvers, Schol. Cf, 
infra, KaA@s jyoupevov. 

_ 637. akiws, properly, i. e., justly considered. The sense: for no alli- 
ance will justly be more important for me to obtain than your right guid- 
ance, With cov kad. jyoupévov, comp. 701.—é€peoSa, consequi. Comp. 
this inf. with jjoow AaBeiv, 439. Here, again, Hemon makes his acqui- 
escence in his father’s wishes dependent on their rectitude. He after- 
ward endeavors to show that Creon is taking the wrong course. 

639. Sia orépywy exe, to feel, to be disposed in heart. This idiom is 
illustrated by numerous examples in Herm., Viger, Gr. Id., p. 585, Matth., 
580. Hesych.: orépvov, Sidvoia, ppéves. 

640. Constr.: mdvr’ éordva dmicdev matpeas yvduns, that every thing 
may stand subordinate to a father’s judgment. The perf. éordva: is only 
used intransitively. The infinitive depends upon éo7re understood, as 
correlative of the preceding o#rw. Rost, Parallel-Gr., p. 516. Comp. 
97. The Schol. interprets: ofov rijs rarpgas yvduns mavra eivar Sevrepa. 
643. avtapdvevTa, requite, instead of the more usual dvrauelBwvrat, 

as in Aisch., Choeph., 123: tov éxSpdv avrauelBeoSa: kaxots. Cf. Thuc., 
i, 42: dfiovTw Tots duotois Huas dutverSa. 

644. é& tcov warp, as much as the father does. 

646. advous, troubles, is the reading of the best MSS. Var.: wéSas. 
Comp. Cd. C., 460. 

648. viv, therefore, used in argument, like Lat. quare or igitur. 
Herm., Vig., p. 425.—i¢’ 75ovijs, from lust. The prep. denotes the cause 
or motive. Wunder: prae voluptate, sive propter voluptatem. 

650. Hesiod (“Works and Days,” 702) says, a man gets nothing 
better than a good wife, and nothing colder than a bad one. 

653. mricas, rejecting her with disgust. Comp. 1232. Schol.: nara- 
gpovncas. Simplex pro composito drorricas quod praebet August. b. et 
Rice. Erfurdt. 

654. ev “Aidou, sc. Sduy.—vupdevev, La., others vuudedoew, used in- 
trans. of a woman, like the Lat. nwbere. Comp., infra, 816. 

657. Wevd7 7, etc., [ certainly am not going to belie myself. 

658. mpbs tavta—tvvamov. The sense is: now let her appeal to Ju- 
puter, the protector of relationship, that is, let her invoke his aid against 
this disregard of my relation to her. Matthiae (Gr. 591) explains apbs 
TavTa as a formula of resignation resulting from a previously-expressed 
determination. 
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659. Ta eyyevy pier, those of my own family. : 

660. a&kooua, disobedient, insubordinate. The idea is, if I shall not 
keep in order the members of my own family, I certainly shall not those 
out of it. Those persons are called xéxpio1, who observe roy Kécpor, 
i. e., who regulate their lives by the standard of the laws. See Stallbaum, 
ad Plat., Crito, p. 53, C. Comp. 730: axoopodvyras = ameisovvras. Schol. 

662. xpnoros, here strict and upright in the government of his family. 
In the primitive Grecian family the eldest or chief exercised complete 
authority, not only over his children, but all his relations. Aristot., 
Polit., 1,1, 7: maca yap oikia BaociAedeTar td TOU mpecBuTaTov, Sste Kat 
ai aroiklar Sid THY ovyyéeveray.ev 6A, in the state, that is, in civil gov- 
ernment. Comp. 177. Creon pretends that to spare Antigone, on the 
ground of her being a near relation, would be dangerous to his authority, 
and an encouragement to general insubordination. He proceeds to de- 
monstrate the necessity of her punishment by commonplace reasonings 
based upon public expediency. 

663. Satis & brepBas, but whoever by insolent transgression, etc., said 
in allusion to Antigone’s contempt of the royal power. Comp. 481. 

664. 7d émitdocety, to dictate. See note to 485. Concerning the su- 
perfluous article, see Matth., 543. | 

666. dv méAls oTHoeLe (SC. dpxovTa, BactAja), whomsoever the state has 
appointed as ruler, Comp.*Cid. T., 940: tupayvoy orjgovow. Herod., 
ill., 84, v.42. The optative with the relative denotes an assumed fact 
which is at the same time one of general occurrence.—This expression, 
which appears rather foreed in one who succeeded to the throne by in- 
heritance, and not by the public choice, betrays the democratic Athenian, 
who intends it for the benefit of his countrymen. Similarly Demosthenes, 
concerning military discipline, Phil., i, 19: n&yv duets Eva Kay mAclous, Kay 
Tov Setva Kay dyTivody xXElpoTOVhoNnTE oTpaTnydy, TOYTM TelgeTaL Kal axKo- 
Aovdjoet. 

667. Kal oupa.. . TavayTia, both in things that are small and gust, 
and their opposites. This passage seems to be a modification of the Attic 
proverbial expression, ore uéya ore cuixpdy, illustrated in Herm., Viger, 
pp. 114, 724. Stallbaum, ad Plat., Apol. Soc., p. 19. Hence Brunck cor- 
rectly: ‘‘ravayTia notat rat weydAa Kal &Sixa. Seneca, Med., 195: aequum 
atque iniquum regis imperium feras.” The idea is, that absolute obedi- 
ence is needful, even in things which appear hard and unjust. 

668. TrovToy Toy &v8pa, ete. Some critics connect this with avyp 
Sixaos év, 662, and place the five intervening verses after mapacrarny. 
- But Matthiae (quoted by Hermann) has conclusively shown that no trans- 
position is necessary. The explanation given by the Scholiast, tovroy 
Toy TG Bactre? weSduevoy, is now generally admitted to be correct. Creon 
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means that a man who is obedient to his chief in all things would him- 
self make a good officer, and would acquit himself well in every position 
assigned to him. This accords with the words of Solon, in Diog. Laert., 
i., 2, 12: &pxe mpoTov uaSay apxeodat. 

669. Constr.: dy SéAew ed dpxeoSa. Brunck: et recte gubernet ac 
bene gubernari velit, viz., by his superior in command. Comp. Plat., 
Crito, ch. 12, B. 

670. Schol.: Sopés, avtl THs mdxns.—mpostetaypevoy, posted in the 
ranks, Musgrave: jussum,i.e., ubijussus est It may be rendered: and 
in the storm of battle would remain at his post a true and brave coadju- 
tor.—apartdtny = cippaxov. This passage is thought to have been im- 
itated by Plato, Apol. Soc., ch. 16, E. See Stallbaum ad loc. 

672. With the advantages arising from good discipline Creon presents 
in vivid contrast the evils of insubordination, dvapxia, which is the fruit- 
ful mother of calamities both to states and armies. 

673. Comp. 296 f.—7&, in the sense of a conjunction, though more 
forcible; hence the propriety of retaining 7° after méAers, which is found 
in the best MSS. Compare the Epic: re—id¢.—dvacratous tiSnow = 
etaviotnow, 297. The idea is, that it drives families into exile. The 
ruin of states involves that of families, of which it is composed. 

674. civ paxn. La.: cupudxnt, whence Bothe conjectures cuyudxou, 
which is received by Hartung and Schneidewin. Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 
p. 214, recognizes ctv waxn as correct, and cites a similar construction in 
Zisch., Pers., 470: axédcuy civ dvyn. Boeckh makes civ = év: but ov 
paxn Sopds is not the same as éy xemuGui Sopds. The idea conveyed by 
ovy is, that insubordination, ecdperating with the onset of the enemy, causes 
our own ranks to break. With Sopds understand moAeutov. 

| 675. tpomas Kkatappnyvuct, breaks into flight, i. e., causes flight by 
breaking up the ranks.—r@yv dpSouuévwy, of those who are kept straight, 
i. e., who keep the places assigned them in the line, and present a united 
front. The salutary effects of good discipline are similarly set forth by 
Menelaus in Ajax, 1079 seqq. 
676. mewSapxia, discipline. Comp. Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 224: me- 
| Sapxla yap éott Tijs edmpatias wntnp, “discipline is the mother of suc- 
| cess.”—oduad’, figur. for lives. Herm., Vig., 144. Comp. Xen., Cyrop., 


«GL, 8, 45: of wév vindvres cdCovtat, of Sé pevyortes aroSvicKovel: wadAov 
_ Tay pevdytov. | 

677. ottws Guvyté, etc. The sense is: in the same manner we ought 
| to support the (civil) ordinances, what is ordered by the ruler for the public 
| good. The same subordination is required to preserve a state as an 
| army. In the verbals guvvréa and joonréa, the pl. for sing., as above, 
. B16, Sedoyueva. Matth., 443. 


{ 
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678. And by no means must we yield to a woman, since that would be 
the subversion of order. No sort of feminine government was tolerated 
in Greece, nor any interference in political matters, which devolved ex- 
clusively upon the men. Adschylus, Sept. c. Th., 200: 


MéAet yap avdpi, uy yuvyn BovAeveta, 
Tafwbev* evdov & ovaa wy BAGBv Tier. 


Comp. Hom., Il., vi., 490 seqq. Unmarried women remained in a life-long 
tutelage, and were obliged to have guardians, Hermann, Pol. Antigq., 
§ 122. Widows also, ibid., wherefore Telemachus commands his mother 
(Odyss., 1., 856) to attend to her household, and leave the direction of 
affairs to men. See note 579. Concerning jconréa with the gen., see 
Buttm., Lar. Gr., § 102. 83. Matth., 447. 

680. tjocoves, subjects, used sarcastically in the sense of dovAot. 
Boeckh: Wetberknechte. Comp. 525. 

681. The Chorus expresses its assent to these doctrines timidly, as 
if dreading another rebuke, see 280.—1@ xpdvm Kerd., unless we have been 
robbed (of judgment) dy time, i. e., old age. 

683. Hemon waives the discussion of these abstract questions, which 
could only increase his father’s irritation, and seeks to conciliate him by 
a “soft answer,” equally remarkable for its moderation and respect. 
Without any desire to question the justness of his opinions, he modestly 
suggests that something might be said on the other side; the fact that 
public sentiment is against him, and the reflection that no man ought to 
consider himself infallible, as well as the dangers attending a too strenu- 
ous persistence in his resolution, are forcibly urged to induce him to re- 
cede from his position.—pévas, reason. Comp. Td ¢povetv, 1348, a more 
general term for evBovAia, 1050. Comp. the cogn. subst. dpdvnois, prac- 
tical wisdom, which Plato calls the first and noblest of the divine bless- 
ings, De Legg., 1., 631. Symp. 209. 

684, Constr.: tmépratoy mavtwy xpnudtwv be éorl. Comp. Adsch., 
Agamem., 927: 7d uh Kak&s dpovety Seod péeyiorov Sapov. 

686. ob7 dy Suvaiuny, unt émiotaiuny. These verbs are employed in 
a, similar sense; only the latter, with wy, signifies a wish. The sense is: 
I neither can nor would wish to be able to assert, etc. See Matth., Gr., 
608, 4. It is analogous to our expression: I could not if I would, and 
would not if I could. Comp. 500.—Aéyeu, in a pregnant signification, fo 
show by argument, to prove. , 

687. This verse is obscure and probably corrupt. The connection 
of thought seems to require the article 7d to be supplied with kard@s Exoy, - 
which then becomes the subject of yévorro. The sense: yet that which is 
right and proper might occur to another also, that is, the correct view 
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might possibly be taken by another as well as yourself. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by 706.—rovr’ ép3@s xe. Heemon here merely hints 
at what he afterward develops more fully, that sound judgment—gpéves, 
To poveiy—is not confined to Creon, and that other people’s opinions 
concerning this grave case are worthy of attention. He then proceeds to 
tell him what the citizens say about it. Hermann, from the Schol.: xd- 
TEpas. | 
688. cv § ov mépuxas. This reading is preferred by Hermann and 
Boeckh to the common gov & oty répuxa. The former is more in har- 
mony with what follows. Hamon means: you are a king, and therefore 
you are not in a condition to observe what the people say and do, for the 
reason that, etc. 

691. Adyors ToovTas . . . In regard to such words as you will not be 
pleased in hearing. For the dat., see Matth., 386. Such relations are 
commonly expressed by the limiting accusative. Matth., 424, note. 

692. éuol & axovew éoS’, the opposite of 688.—imd oxdTov, in private. 
Schol.: AdSpa. 

| 693. of , wherein, or wherewith, is assimilated in case to rade, to which 
_ it relates. 

| 694. as for 67z. The sense: because she, the most undeserving of all 
_ momen, must die the most horrible death in consequence of the noblest acts. 
_ Notice the intense feeling expressed by the three superlatives. We may 
_ see in this passage the poet’s own view of the character of Antigone, 
| since Heemon reports the judgment of the people. 

696. Hemon here skilfully cites a specimen of the speeches he had 

| heard in praise of Antigone’s action. It is given to confirm his own brief 
summary of the public sentiment contained in the preceding lines.—éy 
| povais, in eaede, on the battlefield. Comp. Aischylus, Agam., 446: tdy ® 
év hovats mecdvT’.— itis, one who. 
697. ph¥—elac’ drAécSa, did not suffer to be consumed, etc. The neg. 
| ph is employed in relative sentences.—oiwvéy twds. Cf. 257. 
| 699. Is she not worthy to obtain a golden honor? Comp. a similar 
construction, Ajax, 924: &fios Sphyvwy tuxetv. Cid. Col., 450. By xpvu- 
| ens Tyns is probably meant a golden statue or crown, which was pub- 
| licly decreed as a reward of virtuous actions. See Potter’s Antiq., Gr. i, 
| p. 185. 
700. epeuvh, Schol.: cxorewh. An obscure rumor of this sort quietly 
goes the rounds, i. e., circulates among the people. Comp. Aisch., Agam., 
| 449: Tdde otya tis Baier. 
701. Heemon seeks to soothe his father by expressions of filial attach- 
ment, and the assurance that he is solicitous for his real welfare. 
703. Constr.: ti ydp (€or) pet(ov &yarpua Téxvois ebKAelas SdAAOVTOS 
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matpés; for what is a greater jewel to children than the good name of a pros- 
perous father ? 

704, 2 rl mpds watdwy marpt; or what to the father, on his children’s 
part, sc. than their good name? See Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 264. Wool- 
sey justly observes that this is a brief substitute for the converse of the 
first clause. 

705. Do not, then, entertain the single notion that that is right as you 
think, and nothing else (is right). The phrase évy #S%0s—édper contains the 
idea of overweening conceit. Verse 706 is an explanation of 790s and in 
apposition with it, hence the acc. cum inf: roor’ dp. éxew. Kiihner, 
§ 266. 

707. abrds ppoveiv, nom. with inf., see Matth., 536. Hemon tempers 
his admonitions by citing general and well-known aphorisms, referring 
here to a passage in Theognis, used as a school-book in Athens, v. 221 f.: 
Ostis Tot Songer Toy wWAncloy iwevar ovdtv, GAN adrds podvos moiiAa Shve 
Zxew, kelvés y &bpwy éoti. Schneidewin.—@szis, referring to no partic- 
ular person, is taken in a collective sense, and has its antecedent o5To in 
the plural. Matth., § 475. . 

709. ébSynoav. For the aorist employed as a present, see note to v. 
3800. Comp. 1353. 

710. Constr.: aA’ oddev aicxpoy Td &vdpa wavddvew méddAa, Kel Tis 
gopds. As a&ySpa signifies no particular person, the indefinite tis is used 
to refer to it, in the sense of adrés. That ef concessive (for édy) is used, 
by 4éschylus and Sophocles, with the subjunctive, is fully recognized by 
Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 399. The sense requires the emphasis to be laid 
upon 7.—xal ei, est etiam si, Herm., ad Vig., 829.—The art. 7d is here 
merely a metrical convenience, as in v. 78. Matth., 548. For the 
thought Schneidewin quotes the words of Solon concerning himself: 
I'npdokw aiet moAAd SidacKdpevos. 

711. nal 7d wh Telvew &yav, and not to strain too aed. that is, not to 
be too self-willed and headstrong. The conj. «at connects this clause 
with aicxpdy oddev, as if this were caddy. Comp., infra, 723. From this 
hint at Creon’s natural failing, Hemon is led to consider the unhappy 
consequences of stubbornness, in painting which he employs images not 
unlike those of Creon, above, 478 f. 

712, The poet appears to have had in mind sop’s fable of the Reed 
and the Oak, and puts into the mouth of Hemon what must have been 
familiar to a young Athenian of his time from school instruction. 
Schneidewin. 

714. Schol.: adrémpeuy = adrdppica. 

715. atrws 5& vads Sstis, etc. So also the man (se. boatman) who, hav- 
ang drawn taut the foot-rope of the boat, does not yield, viz., by slackening 
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it, etc. The author refers to the primitive ship, which had but one mast 
and one sail. The rdédes were cords attached to the lower corners of the 
sail, by which the latter was managed as occasion required. Potter’s 
Gr. Antiq., vol. ii., p. 135. 

716. kdtw otpéwas . . . capsizing, he sails henceforward with inverted 
benches, which means that the ship will be bottom upward and the boat- 
man will be drowned. With orpéjas supply thv vaty. The MSS. agree 
in Td Aomby, for which Hermann substitutes 7d wAotov. Boeckh defends 
the vulg., and renders: hinfort schifft er mit umgekehrten Banken. 7d 
Aourby means here, afterward, i. e., after the squall has struck the sail. 

718. eixe Suuod. Var.: Suug. The genitive gives the sense which 
the connection requires: but recede from your will, i. e., your determina- 
tion to execute Antigone. This reading is approved by Bernhardy, Gr. 
Synt., 180.—Supotd does not here mean anger, for that would not be in 
keeping with Hemon’s respectful tone, but mind, or purpose. Thus 
Wunder interprets: sed cede voluntate, eyusque mutationem praebe. See 

-Matth., 352. 
720. mpecBevew mworv has the force of a superlative: J think it is far 
_ the best that a man should abound in knowledge in all things, or, perhaps 
better, be quite full of knowledge and wisdom. Cf. Trachin., 338: rov- 
Tey exw yap wavT émothuny eyo. Hermann observes: mayr’ émorhun, 
_pro uno vocabulo est, perfectam notans consummatamque scientiam. 
| wayra. is often used adverbially, comp. sup. 195, and Trachin., 498: éxe?- 
| vos TavT’ apiaTevwy xXEpoiy Tov Tijad epwros eis EravS hoocwy eov. ) 
- 722. ei § oty = ci 5¢ ph. This passage is explained by Hermann, ad 
| Vig., 831: sin minus (non enim ita evenire solet) laudabile est certe, ex iis, 
qui recte admonent, discere. And Matthiae, Gr., 617: ef 5¢ wh tis éorw 
| émorhuns tAéws. Cf. Eurip., Hippol., 518. Heemon seeks to give weight 
‘to his counsel by citing in substance the maxim of Hesiod, Opp. et d., 
290: 


Odros ev TavdptoTos, Os avTos TaVTA VoyjoN,; 
égOrds & ad KaKetvos, Os ev eimdvTe TiOnTaL. 


Comp. the imitation of this passage in Herod., vii., 16; Cicero, pro 
| Cluent., 81; Livy, xxii., 29. 

723. Constr.: kaddv (€or) kal 7d wovSdvew Tov ed AeydvTwy. CF. 
1081. 

_ 426. In the following colloquy, which is composed with consummate 
art, observe the fine contrast in the temper of the speakers: Heemon, 
calm and moderate, but manly; Creon, supercilious, rough, and provok- 
‘ing. The one is the mild voice of reason, the other that of blind and 
‘reckless passion.—oi ryAikoide, etc. The sense, are we even at our age to 


be taught prudence by so young a man? implying that the contrary ought 
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to be the case.—dn’, Schneidewin, from Laur. A., instead of the vulg. 
mpés. With the expression 8:dat. ppevety comp. 1353.—rhHv vow, said 
in reference to the time of his birth, hence age, years. See, below, rdv 
xpdvov. 

728. undév, supply the preceding verb. The Schol. correctly: pndev 
diddoKov 0 wn Sixady eotl cor SidacKew, learn nothing that is not right for 
you to learn. 

729. tapya, actions ; see, that is, whether they are those of a man 
whose opinions and counsels merit attention. Below, 735, he tells Creon 
that he speaks as a very young man, hastily and injudiciously. The con- 
nection seems to require us to refer the word rapya to the prudent coun- 
sels which Hzmon had given in the preceding speech. It is manifestly 
so understood by Creon, who sarcastically inquires if that is a just action, 
to honor the disobedient, as advised by Heemon, 699. 

730. d&koopovvtas, legibus non parentes. Herm. Of. 660, note. 

731. ob dy Kereboaw ... LI would not counsel you to do honor to 
the wicked ; implying that Antigone is not so.—keAevw is frequently used 
by counsellors. 

732. Se, sc. Antigone. The sense: has not she been taken with that 
disease ?—ro1g8 for 778. 

733. déudmrodrs means here united, entire. So Brunck: hoc negat uni- 
versus Thebanus populus, The tragic writers often use mavdnuos and ray- 
Kowvos in a Similar sense. Comp. 7. Hemon has before intimated, 689, 
that the sentiments of the people ought not to be disregarded. But the 
autocrat takes fire at the idea of popular interference. 

736. wAA@ yap 7) ’wol, dat. of advantage. The sense: must I govern 
this land for the benefit of any other than myself? Dobree’s emendation, 
pe, instead of the vulg. ye, is approved by many of the recent editors. 
The sense thus obtained is more consistent with Creon’s principles and 
character than the old interpretation. The poet represents him as the 
type of despotic sovereigns, claiming unlimited power (173, 306 ff), 
holding his people as slaves (479), and the whole state as his individual 
property. He thinks, like Atreus, oderint, dum metuant ; and Louis 
XIV., état c'est mot. He will rule for himself, for his own benefit, and 
according to his own fancy: car tel est notre plaisir. 

738. voulCera, is held, said of something conseerated by usage. For 
its construction with the gen., comp. Gd. Col., 38: tov Sear voulGera ; 
Aristoph., Eq., 714: ov roy Siuov ceavTod vevduias. 

740. The king has no argument with which to meet Heemon’s reductio 
ad absurdum, and so descends to a personal taunt.—é®, this fellow; the 
3d person denotes contempt. So in Gd. Tyr., 1160.—ovppaxe? is in the 
best MSS., others cupuaxetv, which Boeckh prefers, thus making the 
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infin. depend on éorxe, as in Trachin., 1238: *Avip 68 ds Zoey ob veuetv 
enol ddivoyt: potpay. But see Rost, Parallel-Gram., 528. 

741. yap otv, with emphasis, jor J certainly consult your interest. 

742. 81a Sixns ieav matpt, contending with your father, i. e., judging 


him. Schol.: S:xcacduevos.—bia Sixns iévar is a circumlocution for the 


cognate verb dixaCecda:. See Matth., $580. Comp. Cid. Tyr., 773: da 
Tuxns iay. (Ed. Col. 905: «i wey bP épyfs jKov, and similar examples 
collected by Zeunius in Herm., Viger, p. 585 f. 

743. For I see you committing gross injustice.—Sixa is the cognate 
acc., not an uncommon construction with the verb auaptrave. Philoct., 
1248: tiv Guaptiay aicxpay auaptdv. Ajax, 1096. 

745. You do not honor (your authority), at least when you trample 
upon the honors of the gods, viz., by refusing burial to the dead. Comp. 
77. This reminds Creon of the words of Antigone, 453 ff. 

746. puapdy 7Sos, etc., despicable character and slave of a woman.— 
vaTepoy = joow, as above, 680: yuvakady joroves. Comp. 756. 

747. ox by Edots. Laur. A. and Dindorf. This reading has been 
condemned by many critics on the ground that ay cannot be lengthened 
(see Hermann’s Opusc., iv., p. 380 f., and 3d ed., ad loc.), but there is 
reason to believe that it is sometimes anceps. See Dindorf, ad #sch., 
Sept. c. Th. 562. It seems to me, however, that this objection might be 
obviated by inserting ®& after ay, particularly as an adversative particle 
is required by the sense, which is, but you will not catch me succumbing at 
least to what is dishonorable.—6é is frequently put in the third place by 
tragic writers. Cf. Aisch., Eum., 64, 68: Soph., Philoct., 1362, 971: 
Trachin., 595. 

749. nal (érep) cov ye, etc. Heemon means that the course he had 
recommended was not less to Creon’s true interest than that of others. 
Cf. 741. By Seav veprépwy he will again warn him of the danger he in- 
curred by sinning against the gods of the nether world. For this per- 
sistence in impiety Teiresias afterward (1076 ff.) solemnly announces that 
he is to be “ punished in the shape he sinned.” 

750. Constr.: ov« éoS3° ds yauets mote tavTnv et: (cay. He rudely 
euts off all further discussion in respect to Antigone, by declaring his 
fixed purpose to put her to death. Cf 575 f. 

751. nat Savoto’ ddct tid, and in dying will destroy somebody (else). 
Hzemon intimates that he will not survive her, but Creon construes his 
words into a threat against his own life. For the expression, comp. 
Eurip., Iph. Taur., 551: réSyvnx’ 6 tAhuwv, tpds © ardrco€éy tiva. 

752. Understand poi. The sense is: are you so audacious that you as- 
sail me even with threats ? 

753. tis, in the sense of wotos, what sort of.—xevas yvduas, vain, i. e., 
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unreasonable notions. The word yvéuas applies directly to Creon’s futile 
arguments, but indirectly also to his understanding, which, as Hemon 
hints, was not capable of just reasoning. Hence the Schol.: apds pwpdv 
&vSpwtrov. 

754. KAalwy ppevdcers, you shall enlighten me to your sorrow. Comp. 
726: didatduecda ppovety. 

755. elmov &y—povetv, I should say you were deranged. Ue wishes to 
avoid as far as possible the appearance of disrespect. 

756. uh KOTIAAE pe, do not cajole me, that is, do not try to impose on 
me by pretensions of filial respect. The verb means to speak in a plau- 
sible manner for the purpose of deceiving. Creon refers, not merely to 
Heemon’s last remark, but to his previous professions of devotion, 635 ff. 
which all pass for nothing so long as he opposes him in defence of An- 
tigone. 

757. itemon alludes to the proverb: Whoever says what he likes, 
must also hear what he does not like. Cf. Ajax, 1085. Plaut., Pseud., 
1173. —Contumeliam si dices, audies. Schneidewin. 

758 f. tanses; indeed? as adv. expressing astonishment and adie 
tion. Comp. Aristoph., Aves, 1606.—od is to be joined with Sevvaceers, 
the oath being put parenthetically.—yalpwy, with impunity. Yor this ad- 
verbial use, see Herm., ad Vig., p. 765. Comp. kaAalwv, 754.—icd 671, 
cf. 276.—éml Wéyors: signifies manner: auf tadelnder Weise (in a reproach- 
ful manner), Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 250.—devvdeeis, scoff at. Schol.: 
bBpivess. 

760. 7d pioos, the detestable creature, sc. Antigone: spoken to his at- 
tendants. 

762. ov d77°, a strengthened negative, by no means.—tovto ph dé. 
woté is said in answer to the king’s oath, 758. 

763. ov T ovdaua = ovTe ot avdaua. Seidler. For several negatives 
strengthening each other, see Matth., 609. 

764. év dpSadApors, instead of the simple dat. of means. Matth., 
395, n. The crowded terms indicate the intense feeling of the speaker, 
as above, 760 f. 

765. patyn, La. patyy:. The Scholiast explains: as patyn mapa rots 
plrots Tois SéAovew broucivar Thy chy paviay, ut insanias apud eos tuorum, 
qui te insanientem ferre volent. Seidler.—avvéy, in company with, or sim- 
ply with. By tots SéA. Tév hiAwy are probably meant the Theban elders 
(sc. the Chorus), who had too tamely acquiesced in Creon’s tyrannical 
measures. 

766. €& épyns taxts, hastened on by passion. Cd. Tyr., 1078: tr 
ayplas daca Avrns 7H ‘yuvn. 

767. voids . . « Bapds, so young a spirit wrung with grief is fearful._— 
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Bapvs expresses an apprehension that he may be driven to some desper- 
ate act. Comp. 1251. Hermann explains: a quo grave quid metuendum. 
Comp. Bdpos, 1256. | 

768. The part. iéy is —=imp.7rw. Thesenseis: let him go and do what 
he pleases—-let him be more presumptuous than becomes a man, let him ex- 
alt himself above human measure. Concerning this form of comparison, 
see Matth., Gr., 449. : 

770. rat is to be connected with @udw aita. Do you then intend to 
execute both of them even? The question is intended to remind Creon that 
only one was guilty. : 

771. Not the one of course who is innocent of the offence. The parti- 
ciple being used instead of a relative sentence, uy is only a presumptive 
negative. Ismene’s participation in the act not having been proved, she 
is presumed to be innocent. Rost, Paral.-Gr., § 177.—yap ody, comp. 
741. 

772. Kat ope, viz., Antigone.—xal with a pronoun has generally the 
effect of rendering the latter more emphatic, though it cannot always be 
well expressed in English. Comp. 32, 280. Philoct., 319: ’Eya Se rav- 
vos. Here it is an affirmative expression, and the opposite of the pre- 
ceding thy ye wy Styodocay. As the particular kind of punishment—death 
by stoning—was announced in the proclamation (see 36), it is difficult to 
imagine a reason for this question of the Chorus. The poet probably de- 
signs to delineate in Creon the character of a weak and resentful tyrant, 
having no fixed principles of action, but easily yielding to the suggestions 
of his own passions. In his present exasperation the “death alone” of 
his victim will not satisfy him (comp. 308), but death in its most linger- 
ing and horrible form. 

774. The derivation of xardépuxi, and the different expressions used 
for it in the sequel: redSos vexdwy, Epua TuuBOXwoToY Tapov, KaTNpEper 
TUUBw, SavévTwY KaTacKadds, etc., make it probable that the place chosen 
for Antigone’s punishment was a subterraneous chamber artificially ex- 
cavated and walled up, and used as the burial-vault of the Labdacus 
family. 

775. @s &yos, sc. eivat. The sense: placing before her just so much 
food as to be a purification or expiation of guilt.. The Scholiast makes 
&yos = Kddapois. Hesychius: &yvicua Suoias. Lat. piaculum. Hartung 
contends that it should be taken in the same sense as in verse 256, and 
changes pdvoy into devyerv. The food was intended as a propitiation to 
the divinity for the purpose of avoiding the curse attending an impious 
deed. Benloew: tantillo cibi, quantum piaculo sit satis (quantum sufficiat 
ad evitandum piaculum) apposito. Comp. 889. 

776. Srws placua ... im order that the whole state may escape pollu- 
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tion, As all the powers of the state were concentrated in the monarch, 
his guilt would extend to the whole nation, and the divine judgments 
would be visited upon all. Comp., inf., 1015, and the devastations of the 
plague in Thebes, Aid. Tyr., 22 seqq. For the doctrine in general, see 
Adsch., Supplices, 370-5. Philoct., 386. 

778. revterar Td wy Savery, she will perhaps obtain a release from 
death! This verb very rarely takes its object in the accusative. Her- 
mann (ad Viger, p. 760), while admitting this construction in Aisch., 
Choeph., 711, ruyxavew T& mpdapopa, endeavors to explain the acc. in 
this passage by making it equivalent to revéerat TovTOVv, SoTe wh Savery. 
Also Bernhardy, Gr. Syntax, p. 176, says that the acc. found with this 
verb in a few poetical passages is only apparent, and that ruyxdvew in 
them is used absolutely. But see Matth., § 327. 

779. yodv GdAd Thyixavy’, certainly then at least, viz., after failing in 
that request. For aad, cf. 552. 

780. tay “A.dov, in full, 7a év “Ardov Sdéuors. A scoffing repetition of 
T77: tov “Ald.—Sedv, Matth., Gr., § 879. 

781. In the following ode, suggested by Hemon’s invincible affection 
for Antigone, love is represented under the similitude of a warrior break- 
ing forth from his ambush, and inevitably subduing his victims. None, 
whether gods or men, can es¢ape his power, and whoever is taken is be- 
reft of reason.—dvixate uaxayv, invincible in combat. Love is the might- 
iest of all passions, and in a conflict with other passions it is sure to 
obtain the mastery. 

782. ds év eThpact timters, who fallest upon thy prey. As the assault 
of love is followed by certain and immediate victory, so by the rule of 
ancient warfare the conquered become the property, or slaves, of the con- 
queror. Plato, in Phedon, p. 140, says that men are properly called the 
property (krjuara) of the gods, and in Lucian’s Dial., 6, 4, Juno taunts 
Jupiter with being 6Aws kTjwa Tov “Epwros.—év—nimreis, by tmesis for 
éumimrets, Which is used by Adschylus, Agam., 341: “Epws wh euniary 
aotpat@. The common interpretation of krfjuaci, riches, fig. for the rich, 
meaning that the wealthy are more subject to love than the poor, is 
scarcely the correct one, for the poet directly afterward says that none 
are able to escape him. Comp. the expression of Horace, Od., i, 19, 9: 
an me tota ruit Venus. Anacr., in Amor., viii., 16: Méoos 5€ Kapdias meu 
“Eduve, Kal w eAuoe. 

783 f. és 7° év, etc.; vulg., ds év. The sense is: and who lurkest in- 
sidiously in the maiden’s soft cheeks. The cheeks of the maiden are Love’s 
stronghold, from which he darts upon his unsuspecting victims.—éyyv- 
xevers conveys the idea of lying in wait, as Horace says, Od., iv., 13, 8: 
Ile (Cupido) virentis Chic pulchris excubut in genis.—In invocations, 
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where a relative pronoun relates to a vocative, the relative is sometimes 
used for the 2d personal pronoun. Thus a relative clause may be con- 
nected with one having that pronoun for its subject. Comp. 1119 f. 
See Matth., $$ 475, 477. 

785. potas ©, etc. This passage indicates the extent of Love’s do- 
minion: thou rangest over the sea and among the rural cottages—in casis 
agrestibus. Some interpret aypovduors avAats aS meaning the lairs of wild 
beasts, but avAal is used only'to denote the abodes of man.—dimepmdvtios 
as an adverb, see Rost, Parallel-Gr., p. 388. Matth., 446. 

787. aéSavdtwy ovdels. This seems to be in contradiction with Hom., 
Hymn, in Ven., 7 ff, where Minerva, Diana, and Vesta, are mentioned as 
exceptions.—@véiiuos has an active signification = dtvara devyew, potest 
effugere. Matthiae, 422. 

789. Guepiwy ér dvSpdarwy, among ephemeral men. Concerning éml in 
this passage, see Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 247. But auepiwy ém is prob- 
ably an unusual tmesis for épayepiwy, as in Asch., Prom., 547: tis éda- 
beplov apniis; Id., 253.—é6 & €xwy (cé) sc. Epwra, The sense: and who- 
ever is possessed of thee is driven to madness, becomes infatuated. Comp. 
Plat., Phaedr., p. 239: dvyp Exwy Epwra, “‘an impassioned man.’ The 
same authur, p. 241, puts love and madness in the same category: votv 
kal cwhpocvyny avT Epwros kat wavias. From this general observation the 
Chorus passes to the sad effects it has had upon Hemon’s mind. 

ANTISTROPHE.—Love perverts the minds of the upright to injustice, 
and it is that which has stirred up this strife between father and son; 
but the potent charms of the maiden win the victory over filial duty. 
Love is a compeer of the great moral laws, and irresistibly turns the 
scale. 

791 f. ct Kat Sixalwy, etc. The sense is: thou pervertest the minds of 
the gust to injustice in reviling. The Schol. explains: &ste ras pévas 
avT@y adixous yivecsa:t. Hemon, blinded by this passion, has been be- 
trayed into unjustifiable reprehensions of his father’s acts. 

794. vetkos avopayv tvvamov, instead of vetkos avdpdv tvvaluwy, family 
quarrel, Germ.: Verwandtenzwist. Bernhardy, Gr. 8., 427. 

795. vix& is used absolutely, as in v. 233.—iuepos is here put for Zpws, 
which is imagined as issuing from the eyes of the beloved maiden, and 
taking possession of Hemon. Comp., sup., 784. Stephanus Thesaur.: 
‘*fuepos est etiam id in oculis, quo intuentium amor conciliatur.” Her- 
mann explains: “potentior est pulerae virginis oculorum desiderabilis 
suavitas, nec cedit Hzmon patri.” But fuepos is not an attribute of the 
eyes, but rather the passion which is kindled by pos in the bosom of the 
lover, and which then prevails over other passions. Aischylus, Agam., 
743: pardSanoy 6uudtwv BérAos. 
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798. Trav peyaar. mapedpos, etc., associated with the great laws in council, 
the peer of the great moral laws. The passage has reference to the con- 
flict in Heemon’s feelings. By the side of the heaven-born laws estab- 
lished in man’s breast to regulate his words and actions (Comp. Md. 
Tyr., 865 ff.), Love takes his place, disturbing the reason, biassing the 
judgment, and triumphing over all other duties and obligations. 

800. &uaxos .. . Appodira, for the matchless goddess of love inter- 
medilles—spcils the council with her play. She was always the attendant 
of "Epws. Plat., Sympos., 180, E: ov« éoriv avev "Epwros ’Adpodirn. 

801-5. As usual the entrance of a character is announced in ana- 
pests.—Secpuay, in a sense similar to that above, for, as Hemon is impelled 
by love to violate what is right and proper, so the Chorus, in giving way 
to its emotion so far as to shed tears of sympathy for one condemned by 
the king, is urged out of that manly and impartial composure which its 
position and office require. See Hor., Ars Poet., 193 seqq.—tiw pépouat. 
Cemp. Aisch., Prom., 883: é&w sds péepomat. 

804. roy mayKoirayv—Sddauoy, the all-composing chamber of death. Cf. 
810, Gid. Col., 1563: ray wayxrevS_ Kdtw vexp@y mAdea. The acc. is 
gov. by av’Tovcay, which signifies motion. 

806. Antigone is now led forth from the king’s palace on her way to 
the fatal vault, and, while lingering upon the stage, bemoans her lot in 
lyric strophes, fraught with deep and noble feeling. Her words are ad- 
dressed to the Chorus, composed of her fellow-citizens. 

807. vedtay = totatny. The following véaroy is used adverbially, for 
the last time. Comp. Ajax, 857: “Hawoy mpocevvérw maviatatoy 5) KxovmToT 
adsis toTepoy. | 

812. o¥Y tuevalwy eyxAnpov, nuptiarum expertem. Brunck. It is a 
subject of particular regret to Antigone that she is to be cut off before 
attaining this principal purpose of woman’s existence. She recurs to it 
again, 869, 876, 917. Comp. Eurip., Iph. Taur., 230: ayauos, arexvos, 
amroAs, Apiros. 

814. ot7’—tyuvnoev. The finite verb takes the place of the construc- 
tion used in the first member. We should expect buynriy éemwvipderp 
tuvw. This passage alludes to the marriage-customs which prevailed in 
Athens. The nuptial ceremonies and feast took place at the house of the 
bride’s father: when, in the evening, the bridegroom carried his bride in 
a carriage to his own house, they were attended by their friends on foot, 
_earrying torches, singing the wedding-song (duévatov), and playing on the 
flute and other instruments. After the newly-married couple had been 
thus conducted into their chamber (SdAapos), the friends remained before 
the door for some time and sung the epithalamium, which is here called 
the émwipudetos Buvos. K. F. Hermann’s Dom. Antiq. of the Greeks, § 31. 
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816. vuudetow. Comp. 654. 

817. Some critics regard this and the following verse as spurious, 
partly on account of their purport, and partly from the dissimilarity, in 
the number of verses, to the other responses of the Chorus.—é€ma:voy 
éxouo’, with praise ; afterward, 853, 873, the Chorus speaks of her con- 
duct with disapprobation. | 

819-22. The Chorus kindly seeks to derive some consolation for An- 
tigone from the very thing of which she has just complained, that she 
descends into Hades alive. The sense: nezther smitten with wasting dis- 
ease, nor meeting the recompense of the sword.—émixeipa means a reward 
paid into the hand. Germ.: Handgeld. As decapitation by the sword 
was not common among the ancient Greeks, Jacobs concludes that the 
expression means mortal wounds received in battle. Hermann: ‘* tidéwv 
émixepa Sunt preemia ensium, i. e., id, quod ensibus congrediendo effici- 
tur, quod est vi aliquem interfici. Latine dicas, munere belli.” 

821. avtovopuos, of your own will, because Antigone from the begin- 
ning knew and accepted the consequences of her act. 

823. Antigone is reminded of the similar fate of Niobe, who was the 
daughter of Tantalus, King of Lydia, and granddaughter of Jupiter. 
She married Amphion, King of Thebes. When, by her boasting, she had 
incurred the anger of Latona, and been suddenly bereft of her children, 
she was compassionately changed by Jupiter into stone, and carried by a 
whirlwind into her native land to Mount Syphilus, where she perpetually 
weeps over her bereavement. Comp. Ovid, Metamor., vi, 176 seqq. 
This tradition, which is commemorated by Homer, I1., xxiv., 602 ff., was 
probably occasioned by a mountain-crag, which resembles the form of a 
woman in grief. Pausanias relates (i., 21, 3) that he had ascended Mount 
Syphilus to see it; that, when viewed near at hand, it bears no resem- 
blance to the female figure, but, seen at a greater distance, it is the image 
of a weeping and sorrowing woman. Our poet’s version of the myth 
represents her as enveloped with a stony incrustation, and thus, like An- 
tigone, embedded in a rocky tomb. Hence Electra (Soph., El., 150) thus 
apostrophizes her: “Im mayTAduwy NidBa, Gr’ év Tddw metpatw del Sa- 
Kpvels. 

826. ray kicods as arevis, etc., whom a rocky growth (or incrustation), 
like close-drawn wy, overpowered. Musgrave placed a comma after os 
without reason, since arevjs, strained,is a more proper epithet of ivy 
than of rock. Erfurdt: hedera firmiter adhaerens. The Schol. says the 
rock grew up around her, as ivy around a tree. 

828. Kal vw buB.—Aelre:, and never, as the story goes, do the rain and 
snow leave her melting (pining) with grief. Homer’s expression is xfdea 
meooet, broods over her sorrows. The part. raxouévay (Dor. for ryxouevny) 
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beautifully suggests the image of melting snow. Musgrave’s emenda- 
tion, duBpo, instead of the vulg. duBpw, has been adopted by recent edi- 
tors. 

831. réyyer, sc. Niobe. Wunder renders: sed semper lacrimantibus 
oculis cervicem humectat. The words édptes and Seipddes possess here a 
forcible significance, being employed by the ancients to denote both the 
parts of a mountain and those of the human body. Some MSS. have ¥ 
after Téyyet.— & = TavTn. 

834. See note to 823. Comp. Ov., Met., vi., 172 ff. The Chorus re- 
proves Antigone for presuming to compare herself with a person of divine 
parentage ; admits, however, that it is a great fame to die in a godlike 
manner. 

836. Constr.: Kaito: pSipévy [éo7l] néya dota: Aaxely 2yxAnpa Tots 
icoSéos. The sense is: although ut is a great thing for a mortal to be said 
to have obtained a like fate with demigods. The Scholiast explains: 2@y- 
KAnpa. Kod, Suowa, TOD adTod KANpov Kat TUxns. It is here used in a pas- 
Sive signification, shared by. For a&kovoat, in the passive sense to be said, 
see Herm., Vig., p. 224. It is thus equivalent to the substantive «aos, 
fame. Boeckh considers the passage highly sarcastic: “and yet for a 
mortal to enjoy a lot equal to the godlike is a great fame.” 

838, yeAduoar. Antigone is too much occupied with the real horrors 
of her impending fate to think of the vain renown of dying like Niobe. 
The offering of such a consolation sounds like a bitter mockery of her 
distress. 

840. ox 6AAUuEevay. Dindorf adopted this reading from Cod. Dresd., 
a., for the vulg. éAouevay. Boeckh: ovAouévay. In this connection, 6a- 
Aupévay, taken as the opposite of émigayroy (lit. visible = enjoying the 
light), may signify consigned to the tomb. Brunck: Quid me, per patrios 
deos, nondum mortuam, sed luce fruentem adhuc, contumelia afficis 2 

845. @umas—eémixtraua, I take you all together as witnesses. The 
Schol. explains this verb by émPodua, I appeal to you, etc., like émipap- 
TUpuat DGS. 

847. ofa piAwy a&xAavtTos, how unwept by friends. For the gen. see 
Matth., 348. Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 172. 

849. moravlov, unheard of, as only the dead are usually laid in the 
grave. Hence Erfurdt: znsolitz. 

851. ov évy Bpotots ovr év vexpoiow. Dindorf rejects this verse as 
spurious. 

852. péroikos, a resident. In Athens this term was applied to all for-_ 
eigners who had taken up their abode in that city. Cf. Demosth., Phil., 
i, $ 36. For the sentiment, comp. Eurip., Suppl., 968: ob7° &y Tots ddt- 
pévots ovT év Cow apidpouuevn, xwpls 6h Tia T@YD Exovea potpay. 
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853 ff. As Antigone, in her appeal to the public sympathy, has pre- 
sented herself in the attitude of an innocent sufferer, the Chorus reminds 
her that she has brought this calamity upon herself. She has grossly 
violated Justice, the guardian of law and order in the state. But, as if 
to soften this severe rebuke, the Chorus admits that she is not entirely 
responsible for the act—she has been urged on by that malign influence 
which has involved each of her family in ruin. 

853. mpoBac’ ér ~rxarov, etc. The sense: proceeding to the extreme 
of audacity, my child, you have grievously offended against the sublime seat 
of Justice ; that is, in defying the highest civil authority, you have struck 
at the foundation of justice.—zoAv, vehementer. Some question the pro- 
priety of this word. Cod., Laur. A.: woAdy. 

856. matpgov—asaov. The sense: but you are fighting out an ances- 
tral struggle. A series of crimes on the one hand, and punishments in- 
flicted by the ary on the other, are here regarded as a contest, which is 
only to end with the doomed family. As some extenuation of Antigone’s 
guilt, the Chorus suggests that she is bearing her share of the inevitable 
fatality of her race. Comp. 584 seqq. That the word marpgoyv applies 
not only to Cdipus, but to the whole family, is sufficiently shown by 
Antigone’s reply. 

857. wepiuvas. This may be either a gen. sing. or acc. plural; Wavery 
admits either case. I prefer, with Boeckh, to consider it an acc., and 
oixroy in apposition with it. The sense: you have touched upon sorrows 
most painful to me—the oft-repeated grief for my father, and all our evil 
destiny, in the history of the famous Labdacide. So Bernhardy explains 
the dat., cAewots AaBdaxidacw, Gr. Synt., p. 79. Others make it depend- 
ent on métuou: the destiny come upon the Labd.—rpiméAtoroy seems to be 
compounded of the intensive particle rpi-, Tpis-, and moAdw = Trodicw; cf. 
avamoAi(w, meaning, primarily, to plough or turn over the soil, and metaph. 
to repeat. The Schol. correctly: moAAdkis avameroAnuevoy. Thus un- 
derstood, the term aptly expresses the numerous heart-rending sorrows 
which she had been called on to endure. Comp. vv. 2-7, and note to v. 
4, 463. Boeckh interprets: des Vaters vielberufenes Letd (my father’s 
far-famed sorrow); but Antigone speaks of what she herself had ex- 
perienced, 

862. warpga: agrees in sense with Aéktpwy: alas, the fatal mischiefs 
of my mother’s bed! That incestuous union she regards as the chief 
source of her evils. Comp. a similar constructio ad sensum, 794. 

864. In the same way abtoyévynra may be joined with warp. The 
sense: and the embraces of my mother with my unhappy father, born of 
herself, since he was both her son and husband. Comp. 53. (Ed. Tyr., 
1250.—dusudpe, from Laur. A., instead of the vulg. Susuépov. The dat. 
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matpi depends on koiunquata, following the construction of the cognate 
verb (komardai Tivt), Matth., 389. 

866. ofwy (Kouunudtwv), etc., of which union I am the wretched off- 
spring. Comp. 38. 

868. dpatos, accursed, viz., on account of their sins. Schol.—wpéro:xos 
epx. Lam now emigrating. 

869. Antigone then comes to another but more immediate cause of 
misfortune, the marriage of Polynices with the daughter of Adrastus, 
without which the expedition of the Argives against Thebes would not 
have taken place. By thus tracing her downfall to antecedent circum- 
stances she makes it appear that she is more unfortunate than guilty. 

871. Savav—Karhvapés we, by your death you have slain me yet living, 
i. e., your death was the cause of mine. Comp. Trachin., 1163: (évrTd w 
extewev Savwy. Ajax, 1027. 

—- 872. c&Bew, understand kaclyyntrov. The idea is: the paying funeral 
honors to your brother was (in itself) a commendable act of piety. Cf. 943. 
The Chorus proceeds to place the matter in its proper light. 

873. kpdtos 8, supply rovrov. The sense: but the power of him to 
whom the power of right belongs, is on no account to be violated. 

875. abdtéyywros = aitéBovdos. Your own self-willed temper has 
destroyed you. Comp. Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 1053. Erfurdt: ‘ abrd- 
yvwtos est, qui ex sua tantum animi sententia (yv#un) unumquidque 
agit.” 

876. Epopos.—Antigone recurs to the same lamentations with which 
she began, 806.—&kAauTos, &piA. avuu. See note 812. 

879. ravS éroiuay 656v. Antigone means the death specially pre- 
pared for her. For the acc., see Matth., 408, 5. 

880. Constr.: obkéts Sus (€or!) wor Tadaiva dpav Tdb_ fepdy Bupa Aap- 
mados, SC. TOV HALov. 

881. addxpurov is used to denote the consequence of ovdels MIA. aTe- 
véCer: no friend mourns my fate, so that it is tearless. We have noticed 
a similar construction, 791: &&ixous. | 

883. Creon, who had shortly before entered upon the stage, chides 
the executioners for their delay.—ap tore, do ye not know, etc. dpa has 
here the sense of nonne. The order is indicated by the Scholiast: dp’ 
lore, ei xpein Ayer do1das Kal ydous mpd TOU Aavety, ovdémoTE Tis dy Tav- 
calito; det ovv ex Blas EAKew avTnhy. : 

884. «i xpeln. Boeckh: wenn es frommie, “if it were of any use.” 
Schneidewin: si liceret. The former is more in accordance with Greek 
usage. For the part. av repeated, see Matth., 600. 

885. ov« &keY (adTyv). These words have the force of a command, 
and hence are connected with the imperative. Matth., 511, 4. Rost, 
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Paral.-Gr., p. 446. The interrogation is expressive of Creon’s impatience, 
as in Cid. Col., 846. Comp. also Cid. Tyr., 945. Herm., ad Viger, 
p. 740.—karnpepet, sphegically vaulted. Cf. Elect., 381. 

886. ds efpnxa. Comp. 774. : 

887. xpi Saveiv, chooses to die,—yxph. This reading is preserved by 
the Scholiast, who explains it by the words, xpn¢er kal SéAex. The MSS., 
xpn. Boeckh maintains xp7 to be the oldest and best reading. The 
second person is found in Ajax, 1373, col 5& dpav tec & xphs, where 
Hesychius explains xpjs by SéAeis, xpy¢ers. See also Suidas, sub voce. 
xpi. 

888. ruuBevew is intransitive. Wunder renders this passage: sive 
mori vult sive talt in thalamo sepulta vivere. Similarly, Boeckh: im Grabe 
wohnen, to be entombed alive. 

889. tovml—xédpny, as regards this maiden here. For the expression 
Touml, see Matth., 282, 586. Wunder: quod attinet ad. Germ.: was be- 
trifé. The verse intimates some misgivings in Creon’s mind, but he tries 
to persuade himself that he has cleared his skirts by ordering a morsel 
of food to be placed in the tomb (comp. 775 f.), and thus leaving it to 
her option to live or die. 

890. & ovv, at all events. The expression is similar to aad’ ody, ye 
ouv, youv. See Herm., Vig., 471.—7r7js dvw mwetoixias the Schol. explains 
by To wed Nudy dyw oixety. The sense is: of living above-ground. 

891. vuudetov. Cf. 816. She is an affianced bride, and hence apos- 
trophizes the burial-vault as her bridal-chamber.—kratackapys = Kate- 
cKaupevn, excavated. Cf. xardpuxos oréyns, 1100. 

892. delpoupos, lit. ever-guarding, said of the grave as an eternal 
prison-house._ : 

893. mpos Tos euautijs, ad meos. Cf. 867. As before remarked, 774, 
it was the family vault, where, as well as in the spiritual world, she is 
going to rejoin her kindred. 

894. érwAdtwy, perished by a violent death. 

895. AowwSta. Antigone speaks of herself as the last of her family, 
making no account of Ismene, whom she has disowned.—x«inioTa, adv. 
of manner, as in 695. Wunder explains: longe deterrimo, sive multo 
maxime miserabili fato defuncta. 

896. mpiy wor. . . Biov, ere my term of life has expired, viz., by a 
premature death. Similarly, 461. 

897. Kdapr év éAriow tpépw, I fondly cherish the hope. In the con- 
viction of having done her duty here, she looks forward with a simple 
yet unwavering faith to a joyful meeting with the loved ones beyond the 
grave. 

899. Kactyyntoy Kapa = Kkaclyynte. Cf. 1. She means Kteocles, 
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whom she had also buried, and whose love she trusts she has not for- 
feited. Cf. 515 f. 

902. €5wxa, sc. duty. See Matth., § 428.—yods, cf. 431, note. 

903. The part. wepioréAAovoa, as denoting the cause of the punish- 
ment, may be rendered, for laying out, that is, burying. Matth., 565, 2. 
—tolad tpvuua, I reap such a reward. 

904. tots dpovotaw ed, for the right-minded. Herm. explains: “ et 
tamen te ego, ut sapientibus probarer, honoravi.” See Matth., 387. 
These words seem to be spoken in answer to the charge of the Chorus, 
875. She means that she has not followed merely her own impulses 
(avtéyvwros), but has acted in accordance with the views of all men of 
proper feelings. In their judgment she hopes to be justified. Comp. a 
similar dative, Cid. Col., 1446. 

_ 905-138. These verses have been declared by Jacob to be spurious— 
an opinion which has been adopted by Wunder, Schneidewin, and others, 
who agree in attributing them to some actor, who, in bringing out the 
play after the death of the author, interpolated the passage in order to 
gratify the well-known taste of the Athenians for such sophisms. This 
judgment rests upon the manifest want of connection between it and the 
context, and upon the flimsy réasonings so inconsistent with our heroine’s 
otherwise just and noble sentiments. Aristotle quotes it without objec- 
tion, Rhet., iii., 16. A similar passage is found in Herod., iii., 119, where 
the reasons given by the wife of Intaphernes for preferring her brother 
to her husband and sons, are too identical with those here adduced to 
admit of a doubt that they had a common origin. 

906. érnxero, lit., was wasting away. Lat., tabesceret, commonly used 
concerning the living. Here it refers to children or husband, who might 
be in the same condition as the exposed body of Polynices. We may 
therefore understand it in the same sense as éAéoSat, V. 698: wh or 
OunTTaV Kuvay cla’ drAETRat (consumed). 

907. Bia wod:ra@y is inaptly borrowed from v. 79, for Antigone does 
not recognize Creon’s ordinance as the will of the people, comp. 504 ff, 
914.—ipéunv, Homeric aor. mid., for which Hermann puts the imperf. 
jpouny. Wulg., avnpdunyv. Schol., iréornv. The sense: J would not have 
undertaken this task contrary to the will of the citizens. 

908. véuov, rationis ut mox, 914. Musgr.—pds xdpw. Comp. 36: 
mpos xapw Bopas. 

909. karSavévros, supply Tod mporépov. See Matth., 563. 

910. ef rods Humdaxov, if I had lost that (child). 

912. obk @o7° adeApds. Sophocles would have written: o« oY ores 
ader. dv BAdoro: woré. The thought is quite absurd, since Polynices was 
no longer living, as was the brother in Herodotus. Schneidewin. ? 
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913. o éxmpotiuhoac’, having honored you above all: another incon- 
sistency, for she says, 519, that Hades requires equal rights.—oe can 
only mean Polynices, but it is too far removed from 904 to form a part 
of that apostrophe. 

914. véum, Kpéovtt. Schneidewin believes that wévro: or udvy Kpéovte 
was the original reading, whereby Creon would have stood in marked op- 
position to ed ppovovrTes. 

921. motav—Sixnv, for transgressing what law of the gods? Comp. 
903.—Sai. Sixny, comp. Seay uduia, 454. The question refers to the 
reproach of the Chorus, 854. 7 

922. ri xpn—éri, how does it behoove me further, etc. Comp. 884. 
Antigone’s faith in the divine protection is somewhat staggered when she 
finds herself abandoned by the gods to suffer for an act of duty which 
they must approve. That they should permit her pious devotion to be 
branded and punished as impiety, makes her doubt either their willingness 
or their power to help her. This momentary bewilderment, however, is 
succeeded by the consoling reflection that the truth will at length be 
made manifest, and justice will be vindicated by the punishment of the 
real offender. 

924. The part. evoeBovs’ denotes the means: by pious conduct I have 
earned the reproach of impiety. See Matth., 566, 5. 

925. +48 means this judgment of Creon.—xadd, acceptable. Comp. 
521: ef catwSev evayn Tae. The Scholiast interprets correctly: ef Tav- 
Ta Tos Seos apeoker, TaSdyTEs THY Tiuwplay, yvolnuey Thy auaptiavy. The 
thought is, if these acts of Creon are really approved by the gods—a 
question which only the future will determine—then, that is, after suffer- 
ing death, I shall be conscious of having sinned; but, if he is guilty, I 
wish he may suffer no worse calamity than he very unjustly inflicts upon 
me.—rasdytes is a milder term for Savdyres. Viger, Gr. Id., 278. Comp. 
Dem., Phil.,i., 11. The part. in the masc. plural, instead of the fem. sing., 
according to Matth., 436, 3.—ay tvyyvoiuey (= cuvedeinuev) in the sense 
of the future, as frequently. Schneidewin interprets it: J must forgive 
what I have suffered, as being guilty. But the ancient Greek religion did 
not inculcate the virtue of forgiveness. 

927. uh wAeiw xara. Usually in the drama the sufferer wishes his 
injurer like evils. Cf. Philoct., 775, 1114. Antigone, who regards her 
punishment as excessively cruel, wishes Creon no greater evils, because 
greater cannot be imagined. The particle ral increases the force of the 
following words, particularly of éxdicws, which expresses the firm convic- 
tion that the gods will coincide with her in their decision. 

929 f. adral. Herm. and Boeckh: daira: = ai adral. The same soul- 
blasts of the same winds still hold possession of this maiden, i. e., she is still 
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agitated by the same violent passions as before.—avéuwy pirat. Cf. 187: 
pimats éxdiorwy aveuwr. 

931. rovyap TovTwy, so then for this ; supply évexa.—rovtwy refers to 
Antigone’s lamentations and complaints, for which Creon is incensed at 
the guards, who ought-to have led her away. 

935. Sapoeiy ovdéy, etc. This is assigned, by some critics, to Creon, 
and understood as sarcastic. Boeckh properly attributes it to the 
Chorus, whom it suits much better. The same view was taken by the 
Schol.: 6 xopds Aéyer, &s TOU Kpéovtos wh wetamercSevros. The sense is: 
I counsel you to have no confidence that this command will not be so fulfilled. 
I can give you no encouragement.—7 ov. Comp. 97, note. 

938. Seol mpoyevets, dit avitt, Hermann says: Sunt illi antiqui dii 
Mars et Venus, Harmonie, Cadmi conjugis, parentes. In Asch., Sept. 
cont. Theb., 105, the former is invoked: aadalxSwy “Apns, antique soli 
_ possessor; and the latter, v. 140: kal Kumpis, yevous mpoudtwp, generis avia, 
with Jupiter, v. 117: Zed marep mwaytedes, pater supreme. Comp. Ajax, 
388 : 72 Zed mpoydvwy mpowat wp. 

940. of Koipavida: = Kolpavo. The Scholiast considers these words 
addressed to the aged citizens composing the Chorus. This term, he 
says, was applied, not only to kings, but also to distinguished citizens. 
It is more probable that Antigone, after her ancestral gods, apostrophizes 
the illustrious kings from whom she was descended, as she does her own 
family, 898 ff. After the severe reproof of the Chorus, 872-5, she would 
not naturally again appeal to their sympathy. For the nom., instead of 
the vocative, see Matth., 111, 1. Schneidewin prefers, with Emperius: 
Thy Koipavoay (the last of the royal family). 

941. Dindorf strikes out this verse as an interpolation. It is sup- 
ported, however, by the best authorities, and no change seems to be ne- 
cessary. The Schol.: thy BaoiAlda: thy Bacikeraey. Hermann: Est autem 
BaotAls pro adjectivo: eam quae sola de regia gente reliqua est.—droirhy, 
cf. 895, AowwSia, and note. 

942. oia—mdoxw. This verse is properly the object of Aevooere, the 
preceding acc., Thy BaciAtda, easily coalescing with the subject of racxw. 
The general sense is: behold, O ye princes of Thebes, what cruelties I, the 
only surviving scion of the royal race, suffer, and from what men. As ex- 
amples of a similar construction, comp. Aisch., Prom., 92: tecSé w’ ofa 
mpos Seay marxw eds, in which w is equivalent to éy#; and Demosth., 
Phil., iii, $ 61: Tov Edqpaiov, ofa érade, ueuynmevot. 

943. oeBicaca, comp. 903, 921. The sense: for piously fulfilling a 
holy duty. In these closing lines the character of the heroine appears in 
its full grandeur. She is the last of a race of kings who traced their lin- 
eage to the gods; and now for an act, sanctioned as a religious duty by 
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the laws of the gods and universal custom, by the fiat of a tyrant of yes- 
terday, she is led forth to an ignominious death. When first arraigned 
before Creon, she had, with the boldness of the Christian Apostles, avowed 
the position that she ought to obey the gods rather than men, and in 
these her last solemn words she proclaims to the world that she perishes 
* for her devotion to her family and her religion. 

944 ff. While Antigone is led away to the fatal vault, the Chorus 
seeks to reconcile her to her lot by showing the irresistible power of des- 
tiny, as exhibited in the sufferings of three illustrious persons of heroic 
times: Danae, Lycurgus, and Cleopatra, who were likewise immured 
alive in subterranean dungeons.—2rTAa kal Aavdas Séuas, even Danae’s 
noble fori endured (had) to resign the light of day, etc. For the circum- 
locution Aavdas Séuas, see Matth., 430. Cf. v. 1 of this play.—2raAq, ef. 
IL, v. 385: TAR pev “Apns, pertulit. With the inf, Ausch., Agam., 1041: 
TARvat Kat Cuyav Svyety Bia. The fable alluded to relates that Acrisius, 
King of the Argives, having been warned by an oracle that his daughter 
Danae should give birth to a son by whom he would be killed, confined 
her in a subterranean chamber of which the walls were lined with brazen 
plates. Nevertheless, Jupiter, transformed into a shower of gold, gained 
access to her through the ceiling.—yadrnodéros. The walls and ceiling 
of the chamber were covered with brass plates fastened on with nails, as 
has been found in the Thesauros of Mycenae. Pausanias (ii., 23, 7) re- 
lates that he saw in Argos this “underground dwelling, over which was 
the brass chamber which Acrisius once made to guard his daughter in.” 
See Apollod., ii, 4, 1. Hor., Od., iii, 16: Inclusam Danaén turris 
ahenea, ete. 

946. éy ruuBhpe: Sarduy, in a tomb-like bridal-chamber, thus marking 
its similarity to the vault intended for Antigone. 

949. yeveg tiutos (jv), nobilis erat. She was also a king’s daughter. 

950. tamevecke, was treasure-keeper of ; which the Scholiast explains 
without figure: éy adr cixe Tas yovds Tov Alos+ 6 got: eyxvos tv.— 
xpucoputous, gold-showering. 

951. & porpidia Stvacts, etc., but the power of fate is a terrible one— 
porpidia, inst. of the gen. Momwpay. Cf. 987. 

952. 8ABos, some erroneously read duBpos.—éxpdyorey may be taken 
in a causative sense: can enable to escape or avoid. 

955. ANTISTROPHE 1.—Another example of a similar fate is furnished 
by the story of Lycurgus, the Thracian king, who, for his contemptuous 
treatment of Bacchus and his attendants, was immured in a rocky prison. 
In the version of the fable, followed by Homer, IL, vi., 180 ff., Jupiter 
punished his impiety with blindness. Apollod., iii, 5, 1. 

955. CevxSn, similar to Kxare(evxSn, 946; recalling the story ef 
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Danae. The only point of similarity consists in this, that they were con- 
fined alive.—ofvxodAos, hot-tempered. Virgil commemorates his passionate 
disposition, Aun., iii., 138: 


Terra procul vastis colitur Mavortia campis 
(Thraces arant), acré quondam regnata Lycurgo 


Homer, in the passage above cited, calls him dydpopdves ; Ovid, sacri- 
legus. 

956. *"Hdwyav. Populi Thracii, ad Edonem montem et Strymonem 

fluvium incolentis. Vide Plin., Hist., N.iv., 11; et Gierig, ad Ovid., Met., 
xi., 69. Wunder.—xeproulois dpyats, dat. of cause, by reason of his con- 
temptuous anger. A specimen of Lycurgus’s insulting language to Bac- 
chus is given by Aristophanes, Thesmophor., 136. 
957. ek Atov. kardpapketos. This does not mean that he was bound 
by Bacchus himself, but at his instigation. Apollodorus, 3, 5, 1, relates 
that Lycurgus was carried by the attendants of the god to a rocky cave 
of Mount Pangaeus, and chained there.—xardgapkxros, Cod. Laur. A., by 
metathesis for carddpaxtos. 

959. Constr.: duTw Sewdy avOnpdy Te mévos Tas pavlas amooTa ce, thus 
(i. e., in this condition) the violent and fresh-foaming power of his madness 
trickles (or oozes) away.—évSnpdy seems to express a fancied resemblance 
to a white blossom observed in the foam on the mouth of a raging maniac. 
Boeckh understands it in this sense: wildaufschdumender Grimm. Comp. 
a similar metaphor, Trachin., 1000: mavias avdos. Aisch., Agamem., 
744: Epwros avsos. The present dmoord(e: implies that Lycurgus is still 
writhing in his rocky prison, as Niobe ever weeps, 831. 

960. Keivos éréyrvw, etc. The sense is: he became conscious (in his 
lucid moments) that in his madness he provoked the god with his insulting 
tongue.—ev KepT. yA@oous, instead of the simple dat. of the instrument, 
Matthiae, 395, n., and sing. for pl., as frequently. Hermann and others 
join éréyvw Toy Sedyv, cognovit deum. 

964. évSéous yuvaikas, the god-inspired women, i. e., the Bacchantes, 
Thyiades, Maenades, who marched and danced in nocturnal processions, 
swinging blazing torches and shouting, evo?, ebot/ evoe, evoe! hence the 
expression evioyv wtp, the mystical fire, noticed more fully 1146. For the 
attendants of Bacchus, see K. F. Hermann’s Relig. Antiq. of the Greeks, 
p. 1386. Eurip., Bacchae, passim. age 

965. diAavAovs—Movoas. The Muses, originally attendants of Apollo, 
were afterward associated with the followers of Bacchus, while the an- 
cient cithara was exchanged for the flute. Creuzer, Symbol, iii., p. 181. 

966 ff. The two closing strophes are devoted to the story of Cleopatra 
and her two sons, whose imprisonment furnishes the third example of 
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this fate. The fable is variously told; the version followed by our poet 
is as follows: Cleopatra, the granddaughter of Erechtheus, King of 
Athens, and daughter of Boreas, was the wife of Phineus, King of Sal- 
-mydessos, to whom she bore two sons, Plexippus and Pandion. Phineus, 
having afterward repudiated her, shut her up in close confinement, and 
married Idaea, the daughter of Dardanus, King of Scythia. The second 
wife, becoming jealous of the ill-treated Cleopatra, accused the latter’s 
_ two sons of attempting to violate her person. Thereupon Phineus deliv- 
ered them up to their enraged step-mother, who dug out their eyes with 
a weaver’s comb, and then imprisoned them in a vault. 

966. Of this verse there are numerous emendations; that of Schnei- 
dewin affords the clearest sense: mapa 5¢ Kuavedy medaryéwy d:8duwv Tre- 
tpayv, near the Cyanean rocks of the double sea. The Kudvea: wérpa:, or 
Kudvea: SuumaAnyddes, are frequently mentioned in the story of the cele- 
brated expedition of the Argonauts. They were two small, rocky islands, 
marking the boundary of the Euxine and Bosporus, and were said some- 
times to dash together and crush the vessels sailing between them. 
They hence received the name cuumAnyddes, ocvvdpouddes, cuvvopuddes 
mérpat. LEurip., Iph. Taur., 124: Idvrov Siscds cuyxwpotoas métpas 
Evéecivov; 393: kuaveat civodo: Saddooas; also 423, 753. Comp. Pom., 
Mela., ii., 7, 19: contra Thracwum Bosporum duae parvae (insulae), par- 
vogue distantes spatio et aliquando creditae dictaeque concurrere, et Cyaneae 
vocantur et Symplegades.—rapa with gen., by or near ; Matth., 588. 

967. &ktal Boordép., sc. eictv. The Chorus, with the minuteness of 
epic narrative, describes the locality which was the scene of the horrible 
deed. 

969. Sadruvinoods. There was a town, bay, and river of this name 
at the mouth of the Euxine, on the Thracian side of the Bosporus. 
Situated near was the town of Phinopolis. This coast was a dangerous 
one for navigators, and was also infested by pirates (Xen., Anab., vii., 5, 
12 f.), who frequently fought over their booty from the wrecked vessels, 
and killed each other. It is doubtless in reference to this belligerent 
character of the people that Mars is called ayximoars, the neighboring, 
that is, guardian divinity. Already Homer, I], xii., 301, calls Thrace 
the home of Ares and his son Phobos (terror); and Virgil, MJavortia 
regna. 

971 f. dpardy. Schneidewin: dpatoyv.—apaxSéy, instead of the vulg. 
TudAwseyv, is adopted by Dindorf and Wunder, and is the most appropri- 
ate word. Cf., supra, 52; (Ed. Tyr., 1276. The passage may be ren- 
dered: where the presiding Mars saw an accursed wound inflicted upon 
Phineus’s two sons by his infuriated wife, (a wound) causing blindness to 
their vengeance-erying eyeballs, ete. 
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974. ddraordépoov is explained by the Scholiast: rots %Aacra temov- 

Sdéow, 2 Tots dvervxécr (luckless). But dAdorwp means avenger, comp. 
(id. Col., 788; and the adj. aAdoropos, properly, avenging. Welcker in- 
terprets it here by the word racheschreiend, vengeance-crying, the revolt- 
ing deed committed upon the innocent boys being one of those unnatural 
crimes which call for divine vengeance. The dative depends upon aAady, 
used in the active signification of bringing blindness. 
_ 975. &repY ayxéwy. This emendation of Hermann is adopted by 
Dindorf, Wunder, and Schneidewin, instead of the absurd dpaySev éeyxé- 
wy found in the MSS.—a&repSe = &@vev. The sense, according to the in- 
terpretation of Triclinius: not with the spear, i. e., with a martial weapon, 
but with blood-stained hands, and the points of the weaver’s comb. 

976. The repxis was an instrument used by women for striking up 
the threads of the woof in weaving, answering the purpose of the modern 
reed. Its earliest and simplest form was a thin blade of wood or metal; 
in later times it was shaped like a wedge or fan, and armed with iron 
prongs, so as to strike between several threads at once. Triclin.: o1d7- 
pav arpdktwy. Hence, in our author’s time, the term xepxis was applied 
to the fan-shaped divisions of seats in the theatre. 

980. parpds is a genetic gen. (denoting origin), and may be rendered 
either by of or from.—évimdevtoy, ill-matched, i. e., married to a bad 
man, agrees in sense with parpbs; comp. 862. In regard to this mean- 
ing of @ privative, comp. Cid. Tyr., 1214: &yawoy yduov. In a similar 
sense Svovuugov, Eurip., Iph. T., 216. The sense is: having birth from 
(= being born of) an ill-wedded mother. So the passage was understood 
by Hermann: deflebant miseram sortem suam, ex infausto matris connubio 
nati. 

981. omépua, = yévos, is an ace. of limitation. The verb dyray, with 
gen., is the same as eivai, belong to, or xupety. Matth., 327. Bernhardy, 
Synt., 176. Some prefer to govern the ace. omépua by ayras’. Comp. 
Philoct., 239: éyw yévos mév elu THs wepipsdtov Sxdpov.—a, viz., Cleo- 
patra, their mother. She was the daughter of Orithyia, the daughter of 
Erechtheus. 

984. tpapn, was raised (grew up) among her father’s storms. Hartung 
strangely supposes that this verse refers to her imprisonment, and pro- 
poses to read tapy.—Bopeds is nom. the daughter of Boreas, the storm- 
god of the North, by whom Orithyia had been carried off from the banks 
of the Ilissus. The fable is mentioned by Plato, Phaedr., p. 229: amd 
Tov “IAtooov A€yeTat 6 Bopéas Thy ’NpelSuiay apracat. 

985. &uummos—mayov. Woolsey renders: “ fleet as a horse over a 
steep hill = bounding over it as swiftly as a horse.” Some verb of mo- 
tion, as Sele, is implied, as in the Homeric expression: Selew dvéuorow 
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6uotos. The Schol.: taxeta, toov immm Suvauévn tpéxetv. The expres- 
sion épSémod0s mdyou is supposed to allude to the rocky precipices of 
Mount Pangaeus, which rise abruptly from their base, and which served 
as a play-ground for the Boreadae. 

986. Se@y mats. Her father, Boreas, and her grandfather, Erechtheus, 
were both regarded as divinities; to the former an altar was dedicated 
on the Ilissus, to the latter a temple—the Erechtheion—on the Acropolis 
at Athens. Cicero, de Nat. Deo., iii., 19, says: Erechtheus Athenis fili- 
aeque ejus in numero deorum sunt. For the Bwyds Bopéov, see Plat., 
Phaed., p. 229.—aAAa kam éxeiva, yet even upon her, etc. The idea is, 
that, notwithstanding her high parentage and wonderful fleetness, the 
hoary Fates seized upon her; this refers of course to her incarceration by 
Phineus. 

988. Teiresias, the eld blind priest and seer, comes to announce to 
Creon the wrath of the gods, and to warn him of the fearful consequences 
of persisting in his wicked measures in regard to Polynices and Antig- 
one. A boy leads him by the hand.—davaxres, nobles, or lords, spoken to 
the chief men of the city, composing the Chorus. See 159f Similarly 
in Cd. Tyr., 911, Jocasta addresses the Chorus: ydpas avaxres, O urbis 
hujus principes. (2d. Col., 831. 

990. airy KéAcusos, this manner of walking, viz., by the aid of a 
guide. 

994. SP dpSijs (6500) in the right way, i. e., prosperously.—vauxAnpets 
xéaAw, you guide the ship of state. Comp. 189, and inf. 1058. Asch., 
Sept. c. Th., 652: yv@S vaveAnpety wéAw. Valckenar’s emendation, thy? 
évaukAypets, is unnecessary, the present tense more fitly expressing what 
has so recently begun and still continues. 

995. Constr.: @yw paprupety momovSas ovncwa. The sense: J can 
bear witness that I have experienced the benefits of your counsel. The part. 
joined with waprupeiv, instead of the inf., see Matth., 548. Creon alludes 
to the time when the city was besieged by the Argives, and he had saved 
it by the sacrifice of his son Megareus (or Menoeceus), according to the 
injunction of Teiresias. Comp. Eurip., Phoeniss, 927: o@dta: Mevoiréa 
Tovee Set o trep TaTpas cov Tate. 

996. BeBws emt tvpov tuxns, that you are now again upon the razor’s 
edge of fortune. A proverbial expression, after Hom., Il, x., 173, signi- 
fying to be in extreme peril—SeBas = dy, cf. 67, or éoTras. Comp. 
Herod., vi., 11. 

997. @s, in the sense of ézel, or yap.—ordua = Adyov, Schol. The 


Comp. Ajax, 1110. 
998. Sophocles had himself been a priest, and therefore knows the 
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craft. Boeckh. OC. F. Hermann (Relig. Antiq. of the Greeks, § 33) has 
shown that the office of the udytis was distinct from that of the priest 
(fepevs); the latter offered prayers and sacrifices, while the former was 
the inspired interpreter of the divine will. Xenophon, Mem. Soc.,i., 1, 3, 
mentions four principal sources from which the materials of divination 
were drawn: birds, voices, portents, and sacrifices. Comp. ésch., 
Prom., 484 ff. 

999. Saxov épyisocndmov. This augur’s observatory was still shown 
in the time of Pausanias, lib. ix., 16. Cf. Eurip., Bacch., 347. 

1000. Aiuny, haven, in the sense of the ancient technical word tem- 
plum, meaning a limited space selected by the augur as the field of obser- 
vation. Cf. Liv., i, 7. 

1002. kAdCovras, instead of the gen. krAaéyrwy; this constructio ad 
sensum is explained in Matthiae’s Gr., 434, 2, note-—BeBapBapwueve, con- 
JSused, and therefore impossible to be interpreted by the augur. 

1003. kal om@ytas, etc., and I knew they were tearing one another with 
their talons in deadly fight.—év xndatow, for the simple dat. of instru- 
ment. Cf. 968.—dovais, cf. 696. It may be rendered by the adv. phrase, 
to death. | 

1004. yap gives a reason for this opinion, for the violent whirring of 
wings was not insignificant, that is, plainly showed that they were fighting 
fiercely. Being blind, he judges by the sound alone. 

1005. éumipwy éyevdunv, I made trial of divination by fire, or the burnt- 
sacrifice, viz., in order to ascertain whether the previous bad tokens 
should be confirmed. Pliny calls this mode of divination zgnzspicia ; it 
was one of the earliest known among the Greeks. Aischylus ascribes 
the origin of it to Prometheus. Cf. Prom., 498: paAoywmrd onpara éwpu- 
pdtwoa signa ignea revelavi. Eurip., Iph. Taur., 16. In after-Homeric 
times it was superseded by the extispicia, or examination of the viscera 
of the victim.—éyevdunvy = éreipdunv. Brunck: “ yeterSa: valet ex- 
periri, periculum facere.” 

1006. Bwuotor raudrAcKtoow, upon the full-blazing altar. A hot fire 
was kindled with dry twigs (gpvyavov) arranged in a particular manner. 
Aristoph., Pac., 1026. The sacrifice, however, which consisted of thigh- 
bones wrapped around with fat, with gall and liver added (Aisch., Pr., 
495 f.), did not in this instance burn with a clear flame. The diviner’s 
opinion was formed from the manner of the burning: it was a favorable 
omen if the apex of the flame was high, bright, and clear; and the con- 
trary if it was darkened with smoke and soot. Seneca, Cid., 309. 

1007. Constr.: aaa Knkls unplay wvdaca ext orod@ éerhxero, etc., but 
the fat of the thigh-joints, trickling down upon the embers, was consumed, 
and smoked, and sputtered, 
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1009. perdpotot, into the air, as adverb. Matth., 446, 6. 

1010 f. narappuets . . . myeAtjis. The sense: the thigh-bones running 
down (i. e., with fat) lay bare of the fat wrapped around them.—Notice the 
difference between pypof and unpla, 1008; the latter signifies the thigh- 
joints with some portion of flesh upon them, while pnpot denotes the 
same bones denuded of flesh. These are described as xatadsueis, as, by 
a common use of language, any thing upon which a liquid runs is said to 
run or flow with it. Thus a knife is said to flow with blood; the face 

with perspiration.—xadumtrijs, in a passive sense, adipis circumdati. 
Boeckh : wmgehiilltes Fett. It refers to the slices of fat previously 
wrapped around, which were now melted off, leaving the bones bare. 

1012. Connect: romtra pSivovta payTetuata aonuwy dpyliwy, etc., 
such failing presages of the meaningless sacrifice I learned, ete.—oSivovt” 
(alluding to 1008: érjxero, etc.), consuming, vanishing away, without. 
flame. The waytevuara are the oracular elements supposed to indicate the 
will of the gods; here is meant the oracular flame, which was to guide 
the diviner’s judgment, but which failed to appear.—acfyer, unintelligi- 
ble, hence unfavorable, infausta.—édpyiwy. Musgrave: sacrificiorum, like 

eumvpwy, 1005. Comp. Trachin., 765: ceuvdy dpyiwy éSaiero PAdE afua- 
qnpa. Aisch., Sept. c. Theb., 180. | 

1015. radra may be considered the object of vooe?, as an accusative 
of kindred signification: the city suffers these ills, labors under this dis- 

ease. Comp. Herod., ili., 33: tov oduaros votoov weyadny voréoyTos. 

1016. éoxdpar, sacrificial “hearths, wpon which burnt-sacrifices were 
offered.—aavreAeis = mayres, or adv. mayreA@s, entirely. Cf. 1163. 

1017. iw oiwvaéyv, etc., by means of birds and dogs. These animals 
had- mangled and eaten the corpse of Polynices, and carried it to pol- 
lute all the public and private altars. Comp. 205.—8opas, the mangled 
flesh. 

1019. nar’, and hence, viz., in consequence of this pollution. —ov—ér1, 
similar to the Fr. ne—plus, no more. 

1022. BeBp@res atu. Atmos, since they have eaten the fat of a slain 
man’s blood. For the plural part. referring to the collective substantive 
épyis, See Matth., 434. Teiresias thus accounts for the ill-boding shrieks 
of the birds mentioned above, v. 1001 f. 

1023. réxvoyv. Creon may be supposed to be fifty or sixty years old; 
yet but a child in comparison with Teiresias, who was a man of very ad- 
vanced age. Boeckh.—ydp, referring to pdyyncoy, introduces a general 
reflection, like, to err is human. 

1025. audptn, supply rls.—érei with the subjunctive, as in 710. 
Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 400. Comp. St. John, Ep. I, ii, 1: édy tis 
audpTn. 
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1026. Sstis és Kandy, etc., who, falling into wrong, repairs it and does 
not remain immovable.—éayvorBos, infelix, miser. 

1028. abSadla To, etc., whereas obstinacy merits the reproach of stupid- 
ity.—dorAickdvet. Comp. 470, and my note to Demos., Phil, i, 42. 
Teiresias urges Creon to relent with general reasonings, much like those 
employed by Hemon, 705-23, 

1029. eike TS Savdvri, yield to the dead. This verb takes the person 
in the dat., and the thing in the gen. Comp. 718, note. Herod., ii., 80 
—oAwrdta Kéevret, do not pierce a man already slain, that is, do not wreak 
your vengeance upon a lifeless corpse, with which there can be no con- 
test. 

1030. ris dAkh, what valor, said in derision.—rdy Savdyr’ émxraveiv, 
to kill the dead over again, is a proverbial phrase like that in v. 1288: 
dAwAdT avdp’ éereteipyaow; and Philoct., 946: évatpwy vexpdy. For the 
construction, comp. 753. 

1031. ed cor ppovncas, etc. The sense: consulting your best good, [ 
give you good advice. The 6 with an apostrophe may stand at*the end 
of a verse, though not at the beginning. It is not found in Aschylus; 
Euripides has it in Iph. Taur., 968. For the thought, comp. 723. 
Creon’s reply shows that he remembers the previous admonition of 
Heemon. 

1033 f. rofdra: (sc. Tokevocovor) cxomod. For togevew with the gen., 
Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 175.—avipds rovde, instead of éuod. Schol.— 
Kovde wayTiKAs—eim, also not even in divination am I unwrought upon 
(spared) by you, that is, you have even practised upon my credulity with 
your art of divination. For the gen. wayrixjjs, consult Matth., 337. 

1035. ray 8 brad yévous, i. e., wal tov yévous, by the members of my 
family, my relations. Creon evidently suspects a collusion between 
his family and Teiresias, to deter him from his purpose by working upon 
his religious scruples. As before, the watchman, 294, 302 ff., so here he 
imagines the seer, is bribed to thwart his measures. Comp., infra., 1047, 
1055, 1061.—rév bral. Cf. Elect., 1419: (Gow of yas bral Keipevor. 

1036. The sense: J have long been betrayed and sold.—réxredédptio pat. 
The Scholiast explains: mpodédoua. pdptos yeyévnuat. emoinoayTd pe Pop- 
Toy, quoting from Callimachus. 

1037. mpds Sapdewy, from Sardis. mpds is used to denote the place 
from which a thing comes, or where it is produced. Bernhardy, Gr. §., 
p. 264.—#Aektpov. The electrum, or silver-gold, was a whitish metal, com- 
posed of four parts of gold and one of silver, not produced by art, but 
found mixed in the ore. It was obtained from the mines of the Tmolus 
mountains, and the sands of the river Pactolus, which ran by Sardis. He- 
rod., v., 101. Ctesias, Frag., § 12. Pliny, Hist. Nat., 33, 23: ubicunque 
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quinta argenti portio est electrum vocatur. Herod., i., 50, calls it Aeuxds 
_xpuods. Coins of it are still sometimes found in Asia. The gold of India 
was pure. 

1040 f. This scoffing language is intended as a reply to the seer’s 
_ words, 1016 f., that all the altars were defiled by Polynices’ corpse. To 
prove that he is not intimidated by what he considers the tricks of priest- 
craft, he utters a bold blasphemy against heaven, and insults the hitherto 
venerated prophet. 

1042. Repetition of the declaration of 1039. Connect ov® with 
Taphow.—és—uh tpéoas expresses the reason, since I do not dread such a 
pollution, believing it impossible. The subjective neg. uf is rightly em- 
ployed to denote the conviction of the speaker. 

1045. The order: al of roAdA& Setvol Bporav mirrover alexpa mrdpara 
(cognate acc.).—7oAAd, adv., like ravv. The sense: but even very clever 
men suffer a shameful fall, etc. Philoct., 254: wéAr’ eye uoxSnpés, valde 
me calamitosum. Hom., Il., xi., 557: moan déxwy, admodum invitus. 
moAAa, With an adj., has the force of a superlative, as here, the ablest of 
men, 

1047. nadra@s, plausibly. Comp. Cid. Col., 774: oxaAnpa padrSakads Aé- 
ywv.—képdous xdpw, for gain, in sarcastic allusion to 1082. 

1048 f. A reflection upon the incorrigible obstinacy of Creon, as if 
he were absent. In the form of a question Teiresias enunciates the lead- 
ing thought of the play. Comp. 683, 1347. But Creon interrupts him 
in the middle by contemptuously asking: What commonplace is that you 
are uttering ?—ndayrowov. Schol.: 7G Biw kowdy. wact xowdy Kab davepdy. 

1051. dc@mep, oiua, etc., as much, methinks, as foolishness is the great- 
est affliction, or curse.—ph dpoveiy, desipere. Brunck. 

1052. vdcou, Viz., TOU wy ppovety.—opus, as a present, cf. 62. Frail- 
ties are often spoken of as diseases. 

1058. roy pavrw, one who is a seer, with affected respect for his 
official character. Kards, with foul language. 

1054. Aéyers, understand kaxés from the preceding: but you insult 
me, ete. 

1055. 7d povtindy . . . yevos. This is supposed to be a fling at the 
mercenary soothsayers of our author’s time, many of whom drove a 
thriving trade by playing upon the credulity of the people. They are 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, Aves, 881 seqq; Pac., 1045 seqq. Plato, 
Rep., 364, describes them as vagabond jugglers, going about to the houses 
of the rich, claiming supernatural powers, and practising the most bare- 
faced impositions. 

1056. 7d én tupdvywy (yévos). ex is pleonastic.—aioxporépSeray, sordid 
gain. Hermann: “ aisxpoxépdns est homo avarus ac sordidus.”  Teire- 
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sias means that tyrants are supremely selfish, being intent upon increasing 
their power and wealth without regard to justice. Such a one, he im- 
plies, is Creon, who, in contempt of all that is holy and right, is bent 
upon carrying out his nefarious schemes. 

1057. Said with excessive arrogance.—fiy = &ay. For Aéyew, used 
to govern two accusatives, see Matth., 416, 8. Sense: Do you know that 
you are talking to your master ? 

1058. of8 is briefly significant. The seer is fully aware of what im- 
portance his counsels had been to the king in rescuing Thebes from its 
recent perils, and establishing his authority.—ét éuov, by my aid and in- 
fluence.—éxeis cdoas wéAw, tenes urbem, eamque salvam. Hermann. 

1060. raxivnta 51a ppevay. The sense: thoughts hitherto kept secret 
in my breast. Comp. Cid. Col.: taxivntr ey, tacendas res. Brunck. 
Schol.: 7a ap5nra.—dia ppevay, cf. supra, 639, note 

1061. kiver, owt with them. Comp. Cd. Tyr., 354: éfexivnoas rdde 
pjua. Cd. Col., 1526: Kivetra Adyo. 

1062. oftw (sc. Aéyewv), referring to the words py émi xépSeorv. The 
force of the negative continues, for the sense is: J think I speak so 
now (viz., without hope of reward), as far as you are concerned. Teire- 
slas says this sarcastically, because his well-meant communications are 
received by the king with anger and scorn rather than gratitude. He 
utters his warnings, therefore, from disinterested motives. For the Attic 
idiom 7d ody wépos, quod ad te attinet, see Stallbaum, ad Plat., Crito., p. 
45, D. Comp. Cid. Col., 1366. id. Tyr., 1509. So in Trachin., 1215, 
we find rodudy pépos. 

1063. éumoAhowy, bribe. The Scholiast explains it by égaratrjcwy, 
beguile. 

1064. ed yé rot KaticSi, spoken with solemn emphasis in reply to 
Creon’s toS:. But know thou of a surety, thou shalt not complete many 
more racing wheels of the sun’s chariot.—tpoxovs, wheels, used by metony- 
my for the revolutions of wheels, and thus conveying the idea of space. 
As usual in prophetic speech, the expression tpoxovs 7Alov is vague and 
indefinite: it may mean days, or hours, or even a smaller space. 

1066. éy ofc, like évy g, is used as an adverb of time, when, while, etc. 
Herm., Viger, 606. Woolsey correctly observes: ‘ Followed by a future, 
it is here used instead of mp)v dy (before) with the subjunctive.” Similar- 
ly Gd. Col., 619: éy ais. It may be rendered: before you shall have 
given up one of your own flesh and blood a corpse in exchange for the dead, 
_viz., Hemon, for Antigone and Polynices. In what follows, Teiresias 
brings the dispute to its true issue; the paramount rights of religion as 
opposed to despotic civil power. 

1068. avd’ ay because, said for avr) Todtwy av (rt), propterea quod. 
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Herm., ad Vig., 710. Matth., 480. Here it conveys the idea of retribu- 
tion for the double crime against Nature and humanity.—éyers BadAov = 
eBades, Of which the object is wuxhyv, meaning Antigone.—réy tye, 
partitive gen., depending on Wuxi, or, as Erfurdt thinks, tiva, which 
amounts to the same. The idea is, thow hast thrust below a living being, , 
and ignominiously confined her in the tomb. 

1069. karoutoas, vule., kardxioas, both resting on good authority 

1070. The order: Zyets 8& ad evddde (dvw) véxvy kwopoy ray KdrwSev 
Seay, axtépiotov, avdc.ov, on the other hand, thou keepest here above-ground 
_a corpse, bereft of the gods below (to whom the dead of right belong), wn- 
buried, unhallowed. Hermann interprets guoipoy tov Kat. Seay: “ com- 
munione cum inferis prohibitum.” Comp. Ajax, 1327: tov vexpby tadjjs 
&potpov. | 

1072 f. ay is a neuter pl., and, like the following rdde, refers to the 
preceding sentence, viz., withholding the dead from burial. The sense 
is: the right of (doing) which belongs neither to you nor to the upper gods, 
etc.—éreoty with gen. and dat., Matth., 324. Comp. 48. The Schol.: 
éfouvcla Séd0Tm. Ina religious point of view, from which alone Teiresias 
judges, Creon’s jurisdiction was confined to the living; the dead were no 
longer of this world, and therefore, notwithstanding the timid admission 
of the Chorus, 213 f., neither an earthly prince nor the gods of this world 
had any authority over them. Hermann justly observes: ‘‘ Neque Creonti 
dicit mortuorum potestatem esse, neque diis superis, ut quorum in vivos 
tantummodo regnum sit, sed coactos eos a Creonte perferre adspectum 
inhumati Polynicis, qui in ditione sit inferorum.” 

1074. tovtwy, for these crimes, supply avr) from 1068, or évexa, cf. 
931.—AwBnripes toTepopsdpa., the retributive destroyers. 

1075. Seay (yw) "Epivves in apposition with AwBnrijpes. Comp. a 
similar apposition of masc. and fem. substantives, Aid. Tyr., 80: ev réxn 
t@ owTnpt. The Furies are the avengers of both the upper and lower 
divinities (¢nferorum et superorum deorum vindices, Herm.), because 
Creon has outraged both. Electra invokes them as ceuval Seay maides 
"Epivves. HEl., 114.—‘‘The duty of burying the dead,” says Nitsch (ad 
Odyss., xi., 73), ‘stands under the punitive supervision of the gods.” 
The neglect of it, even in the case of enemies, provoked the divine wrath, 
which, as a curse (ufviua Se@y), pursued him, his family, and his country, 
until it was propitiated. The casting out a corpse to the dogs was an 
act peculiarly revolting, which could not long go unpunished. Thus the 
dying Hector warns Achilles, who threatens to give his body to the dogs 
and birds, of the vengeance of the gods, which would soon inflict a like 
fate upon him. Iliad, xxii., 8357.—Aoxaow, are lying in wait for you. 

1076. év rotow—iaxots, ut cisdem in his comprehendaris malis. Brunck. 
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The passive AnpSjjvar may be understood in a middle sense, according to 
Matth., 493, e. The connection shows that the Erinnyes are not to be 
the passive witnesses, but the agents of the divine vengeance. Comp. 
Creon’s confession, 1278 f. 

1077. Karnpyvpwpévos, from mercenary motives, alluding to Creon’s re- 
proach, 1055, 1061. 

1078. have? yap—rpiBn, for no long time’s delay (or space) will render 
clear the laments of men and women in your house.—xpdvov tpiBh = xpd- 
vos; as we Say, time will show, in reference to a prediction.—ydp refers to 
the assurance implied in the preceding sentence, that he is speaking 
honestly and truly. The idea is, that soon the death-lament will be 
raised for some member of Creon’s family. See 1066. 

1080. Having predicted the ills which are about to befall the king’s 
family for his misdeeds, Teiresias then speaks of the troubles which 
threaten the whole state. For, as above remarked, 1075, the sins of 
princes are visited upon their countries. Thus in G@dipus Tyran., a pes- 
tilence is sent upon Thebes for the parricide of its king.—By méAers are 
probably meant those towns which belonged to the Theban confederacy. 
These, being situated in the neighborhood of the capital, avere, by means 
of beasts and birds, involved in the same pollution. Some have under- 
stood this verse as predicting a future invasion, that of the Epigoni, but 
the pres. cuyrapdocovra: and the connection signify what is actually tak- 
ing place. The sense is: all the towns are in hostile commotion. The 
cause is stated in the following verses. 

1081. d0wyv. The relative adj. dcos is often used for 67: TocovTos, to 
indicate the reason of something. Matth., Gr., 480, 3. Here, then, écwv 
is equivalent to 6T: TocovTwy dydpav. For, not only the body of Poly- 
nices, but also those of the fallen Argives, as we learn from Eurip., Sup- 
plices, had been left unburied. Erfurdt cites Hyginus, Fab., lxx. Ren- 
der: because the dogs or beasts or winged birds of prey have entombed the 
mangled corpses of so many men. Nitzsch, Od., 1, p. 188. 

Ibid. nadhyoav, have buried, i. e., by swallowing; sarcastically said 
of the desecration of the dead by dogs, ete., instead of the burial-rites 
due from men. These animals are regarded as the living graves of those 
whom they devoured. So Longinus, iii., 2, says of vultures: ytzes ep- 
Wuxo. tddot. Also in Adschylus, Sept. cont. Theb., 1020, Polynices is 
condemned to this ignominious burial: tév® im rerewav oiwvav Tapert’ 
atiuws. Likewise Aigisthus in Soph., Elect., 1488. Instances of similar 
-barbarity are often met with in the Iliad. 

1088. Carrying the noisome stench to the altared city, i. e., to the altars 
of the several cities. His meaning is, that these animals were attracted 
from the surrounding country to the putrefying bodies and thence re- 
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‘turned to defile the altars, and spoil the auguries in the other towns, as 
in Thebes itself. Comp., supra, 1016, f& 

1084. Construct: apjKa towdra BéBasa tofedpara, dste TdtoTHs, Kap- 
Silas cov Suu, yap Aurets (ue), sich sure shafts I, as an archer, have dis- 
charged at your heart in anger, for you wound my feelings. This seems 
to have been the understanding of the Scholiast: rowbtra rata Tijs Kap- 
Sias cou Totedmara adja werd Suuod. Aclwe: 5& 4 Kard.—xap3ias, gen. of 
the mark aimed at. Comp. 1034.—Suu%., dat. of motive. Matth., 396. 
Brunck: ira contra te motus. 

1086. tév, Ion. for ay, whose sting you shall not escape; said in ex- 
planation of BéBaa. It is now too late to escape, by repentance, the ful- 
filment of these prophecies. : 

1087. & mat, to his guide. When a speaker passes quickly from one 
person to another, the vocative is usually placed first. Matth., 31], 3. 

1089. kal yv@ tpépery, etc., and learn to keep his gia sielier i, e., to 
be more respectful. 

1090. tov voty . . . péper, and the spirit of his mind better than he 
now evinces. The gen. dpev@y depends on voty. Boeckh: den Sinn seines 
Geistes. The fragment of Euripides quoted above, 621, has Sebs éfader- 
pecrat dpevay toy vouy. Cf. Gad. Tyr., 524: yvaun ppevav. . Brunck 
likens the expression voty pépew to that of Plautus, Amphitr., v., 1: 
sanam mentem gestat. 

1091. Similar to 766.—dewd Seonioas, after uttering fearful predic-: 
tions.—avijp = 6 avijp, said of the departing Teiresias. 

1092. The Chorus heightens the force of Teiresias’ prophecies by 
bearing witness to his unvarying truthfulness.—The change of number 
émieTduetia—audiBarAoua, is to be attributed mainly to metrical con- 
venience. It is here less surprising, as one member speaks for all. The 
present tense of the latter verb, like our perfect, denotes the continuance 
of the condition: ever since I have put on (or worn) this white hair instead 
of black.— éx,” says Woolsey, ‘‘ denotes a previous state with the idea 
of change = instead of, become—from. Comp. (id. Rex., 454: tupaAds 
éx Sedopxdtos.” Demos., Phil., iii, 21: wéyas ex puxpod nal ramewod Pi- 
Aurmos nvénrat. 

1094. wh wd mot’—Aakeiy, that he has never yet uttered a false prophecy 
to the state. Comp. a similar strong testimony to his character as a 
prophet, Cid. Tyr., 298 f.: roy Sefov pdvtw awyovow, & TaAnSEs eurédurev 
aySpotwv pdvy.—aAakety (Anketv), often used concerning oracular re- 
sponses, etc. Trachin., 824. Aristoph., Plut., 39: 0780s ZAaxev, in- 
stead of the more usual éypyee. 

1096 f. These words finely express Creon’s perplexity. He must 
choose between two evils. Both horns of the dilemma are bad, but the 
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latter is more dreadful than the former. The adversative particle d¢ of ~ 
the second member, instead of the usual kal or re, indicates this prepon- 
derance. The sense: for to yield is hard, but, by resisting (insisting), to 
smite my heart with a (divine) judgment borders upon the terrible = is 
worse.—ey deiv@ is equivalent to deivdy repeated. So Demos., de Chers., 
30: Sewdy oy ob Sevdy eort (though bad, is not the worst): id., Phil., iii., 
55: obxl mw TodTo Sewdv, Kalmep ov Sevdy (not yet the worst, though bad 
enough). Also mdépa (= mdpeorr) here conveys the notion of something 
additional, beszdes, beyond, etc. See Herm., Vig., 651. Hence the phrase 
ev Seg mapeots May mean, zs yet more dreadful, which the sense evidently 
requires. Cf. Gid. Tyr., 1169: apds att 7 ciul TS Sew@ Acyew. Her- 
mann interprets Supby, tram. 

1100. peév, in the first place.—6e, and then. 

1102. arapeadety, and eixadety, 1096, are aorists with present signifi- 
cation = eZkew, cf. 718, and, below, 1105. The sense: and do you think 
I ought to give way ? 

1103. cuyréuvove1, with the acc. of a person, quickly overtake. The 
Schol.: guvréuws BAdmwrove!.—ovvréuvery means to despatch any thing 
suddenly, as with a blow. 

1104. xaxédppovas = dusdpovas, the wicked, those who follow evil coun- 
sels, cf. 1261, 1269.—BAdBa, poenae, viz., the "Epwies Se@v, 1075. 

1105. uddArs wey. Supply the ellipsis from the following étioraua kap- 
Stas or etxw. The Schol. explains: pdyis pediorauae THs mpotépas yyouns. 
The passage may be rendered: Oh dear! I am moved from my purpose 
to do it, although with difficulty. Comp. Eurip., Phoeniss., 1436: péaus 
pev, eérewe & eis harap tipos. Hermann and others explain the expres- 
sion: étloTauat Kapdias Td Spay = meidouat Td Spay. It is perhaps more 
simple to supply ésre with the inf: denoting the effect. The art. 7d re- 
dundant, asin v. 77. Comp. Asch., Eum., 900: mediorapa: KéTov, iram 
abjicio. 

1106. dvaykn & odx) Susuax., one should not vainly contend against 
necessity. Similarly, Gid. Col., 191: wh xpela mrorAcudper. 

1107. Spa viv, etc., go and do it now, immediately. The Chorus, as 
above, 1108, advises haste, and, to insure promptness, adds: do not trust 
to others. The MSS. viv, some ed. vur. 

1108. @& ds éxw orelxoue av, Twill go at once. Comp. Herod., viii., 
. The opt. is often only a softened future. Matth., 514, 2. Cf 314, 
476. 
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1109. dvres = mapdvres, both present and absent.— epory, for pl. xep- 
ow.—The sense: take axes in your hands and hurry to the elevated spot, 
spoken with a gesture toward the eminence where the body of Poly- 


nices lay.—éméwiov, cf. 411: &kpwy éx mdywv; 1197: mediov em’ axpor. 
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Some critics are of opinion that several lines have been lost here, which 
described the place more particularly. Two reasons drawn from the 
nature of the case seem to invalidate this assumption: First, it would be 
unnatural for the imperious monarch, especially in his present confusion 
and anxiety, to give a minute description of the ground; second, the hill 
was in the vicinity of Thebes, and doubtless well known to all, so that 
such description would be superfluous. The whole passage indicates the 
hurry of Creon, who is now seized with alarm, and issues his orders 
briefly and abruptly. . _ 

1111. 77%, used adverbially, this way. Cf. 722: ravrn. 

1112. aités 7 ednoa, etc. Boeckh considers this as spoken only in 
regard to Antigone: as I bound her myself, so I will in person unloose her. 
But the first part of the verse can hardly be taken literally, as his com- 
mands had been executed by his servants; comp. 9381 f. It is perhaps 
better to regard the expression as metaphorical (comp. v. 40): as J my- 
self tied the knot, I will in person loose it. That is, I did the wrong, and 
will in person undo it. Benloew: quod peccavi corrigam. So in Philoct., 
1224: Avowy bo’ e&huaptov év TS ply xpdvw.—Creon means that he will 
repair the injustice which he had done to both Polynices and Antigone. 

1113 f. The reluctant admission of a general principle.-—od(ovTa 
agrees with tid, the indefinite subject of reAety. The sense: Lam 
- afraid it is best that one should spend his whole life in preserving the estab- 
lished laws.—véyuovs, comp. 452 seqq. It means the established re- 
ligion. ee 

1115. The Chorus, having learned from Teiresias that the whole state 
was menaced with calamity in consequence of Creon’s guilt, addresses a 
hymn of fervent adoration and prayer to Bacchus, the tutelar divinity of 
Thebes, beseeching him to come and rescue his favorite city from pollu- 
tion. From the sentiment and metre of the ode, it is believed that the 
singing was accompanied by an appropriate dance. A minute descrip- 
tion of the choral dances performed in the worship of Bacchus is given 
by C. O. Miller in his edition of Aisch., Eumenides. 

1115. Moavévuue, O god of many names, said in reference to the 
various titles by which he was invoked, and under which he was wor- 
shipped in different cities. The Scholiast: & Aidvuce: of uev yap Bdrxor, 
of St “Iaxxov, of 5 Avaiov, of 5 Eviov, of S¢ AiSvpauBov kadrovow. Hence 
Wunder says: ‘‘woAvdyuuos idem valet atque multwm celebratus, cultus, 
envocatus.”—Kadu. vias ayarua, darling of the Cadmean nymph, 1. e., 
of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, and beloved of Jupiter. Comp. Hom., 
Hymn., vi., 56: 

eiut & éyw@ Acévucos épiBpomos, ov Téxe uNTNP 
Kaduyis SnuéaAn, Aces ev drAdtyte pryetoa. 
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1116. BapuvBpeuera, Dor. gen., altitonantis. 

1120. The Chorus magnifies the god, by the mention of the most cel- 
ebrated seats of his worship.—Avtay *IraAtav. The southern part of 
Italy, anciently called Magna Graecia. It was very early colonized by 
the Greeks, by whom the culture of the grape, and the rites of Bacchus, 
were introduced. It has always been renowned (xAvrdy) for the beauty 
of its scenery and climate, the fertility of its soil, and the excellence of 
its wines. A legend cited by Hermann from Etymol. Mag., p. 525, says 
that Bacchus, at the close of his warlike expedition against the Tyrrhe- 
_nians, left some of his veteran followers in Italy; that these applied them- 

selves to the cultivation of the vine, and hence that country became dis- 
tinguished for its wines. 

Id. wéders 6€—xdAmos. The relative construction is dropped, as 
above, v. 785. Render: thow also art lord in the vales of Hleusinian 
Ceres, common to allnations. In the Eleusinian mysteries, celebrated near 
Eleusis, a small town northwest of Athens, Bacchus, under the name of 
Tacchus, was honored conjointly with Deo (Demeter). For this name, 
ef. Hom., Hymn., iv., 492.—xéA7os, is used to designate the cove-shaped 
valley, traversed by the Cephissus, and bordering on the Bay of Eleusis. 
The great religious festivals held here were participated in by Greeks 
and foreigners, hence the term mayxoivois. Cicero, de Nat. Deorum., i., 

2: Eleusis, ubi initiantur gentes orarum ultimae. 

1122. Baxxed, unusual form for Bdxxe.—Bakxyav, Dor. gen. for Bak- 
x@v. According to Triclinius, Thebes is called the metropolis of the 
Bacchantes, because Bacchus was born there and originated them. 
Comp. Cd. Tyr., 210 ff. 

1123. map’ iypdv Iop. peidpwv, by the softly-gliding waters of Ismenus. 
—rapa with gen., instead of dat., denoting proximity, cf. 966. IL, xv., 5. 
Eurip., Phoeniss., 99: map’ *Iouevod foas. Thebes was built on both 
sides of this river. 

1125. ém omop%, etc., upon the seed-ground of the wild dragon, viz., 
where Cadmus sowed the dragon’s teeth, from which the Thebans were 
said to have sprung. 

1126. ANTISTROPHE 1.—Continuation of the invocation. oé 8, instead 
of cb dv, thou whom the gleaming smoke beholds upon the double peak (of 
Parnassus). On the summit of this mountain, flames were seen at night, 
which many supposed to proceed from torches borne by Bacchus and his 
retinue of nymphs, who inhabited the Corycian cave. This popular be- 
lief is noticed by Euripides in Phoen., 233 ff. Ion, 728. The Scholiast 
partakes of the same superstition: adtduatoy mip éxetoe avadidora. But 
those lights are easily accounted for, by the fact that bacchanalian orgies 
(sacrifices) were actually performed there. 
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1128. ortxovor = orelxovor.  Hesychius: BadiCovs1, mopevoyTat. 
Here it means march or dance in rows. 

1129. vaua is generally considered the subject of trwe, with Aris. 
The fountain of Castalia was also on Mount Parnassus. 

1130. Kat ce Nucatiwy dpéwy, etc., and the ivy-green heights of the Nys- 
tan mountains send thee—referring to Mount Nysa in Eubcea, where grew 
the wonderful vine ‘‘ which every day blossomed in the morning, had 
green clusters at mid-day, and ripe grapes at night.” Schol. Comp. 
Stephanus of Byzant.: @&Sa 5a was fuépas Thy &umeddy daow avSetv Kad 
Tov Botpuy memaiverSa:. Eustathius, ad Dionys., 224., also mentions it: 
To THS GuméAov TepdoTtiov, Botpuy éexdepovons Kadnuépiov. Also Soph., 
fragm. Thyest., 490. <A similar vine grew on Mount Parnassus. Schol., 
ad. Phoen., 22’. | 

1134, wéumer, viz., to Thebes, which the god was supposed to visit on 
festal days. 

1135. auBpdrwv éréwy eiaCdytwy, gen. abs., when the sacred words re- 
sound, i. e., when the people, singing in procession, raise the consecrated 
shout: evo?, evot! The verb evd¢ew, usually said of persons, is here by 
exception used in a neuter sense. Cf. Eurip., Bacch., 1035: eddgw teva 
péAeot BapBapors. 

1136 f. @nBatas ayuids, the broad streets of Thebes. Euripides also 
makes mention of the broad, smooth streets of the seven-gated city, Here. 
fur., 784; Bacch., 87. , 

1137. tay (aéAw), relating to the subst. implied in @nBatas. Bern- 
hardy, Gr. S., 294. Wunder and Schneidewin accept Dindorf’s emenda- 
tion: xmayAa Timds brep macay moAewy, for the vulg. ex macay Tuas drep- 
tatay méAewy. The sense: which thou, with thy thunderstruck mother 
(Semele), honorest far above all cities. 

1140, xa viv, now also, to be connected with porcty.—as—énl véoou, 
when our whole state is seized with a violent disease.—apa, Dor. for éua. 

1142. podety, infinitive for the imperative, as often in prayers. See 
Matth., 546. Rost, Parallel-Gram., p. 446.—xadapclw modt, with purify- 
ing (or expiatory) step, i. e., to cleanse the city from the piacwa under 
which it labors. Bacchus is here appealed to in his mystic, mediatorial 
character. See Eur., Bacch., 284 f. Comp. Herod., viii., 65. 

1145. ropSudév, the straits between Eubcea and Boeotia, anciently 
called the Euripus, now Negropont. - 

1146. rip mvedvtay xopdy totpwy, leader of the fire-breathing stars. 
The mystic rites of Bacchus, at Eleusis, were performed at night in the 
open air. The company of the initiated (Siacvos) marched or danced and 
sung in procession, bearing the thyrsus and blazing torches.. At their 
head were borne the Bacchic emblems, accompanied by a brilliant lamp 
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burning with the mystical fire (pwapdpos aorhp, mvoTnpiaKdy mip, das 
geuvod mupds), Which symbolized the god himself. Hence the Scholiast 
to Aristoph., Ran., 343, says: ris TeAerijs ob pudvoy xXopevTis, AAG Kad 
etapxos iv 6 Atovucos (Bacchus was not only a dancer, but the leader of 
the mystic rites). This representation was probably intended to signify 
the honors enjoyed by Bacchus in the skies. As in the rites his mystic 
fire led the flaming torches, so, to the lively fancy of his votaries, he, the 
son of Jupiter, appeared as the leader of the nightly chorus of stars in 
the celestial world. In Eurip., Bacch., 1078 seqq., his voice is heard in 
the sky, speaking words of encouragement to his followers; and in Ion, 
1092, the starry heavens and the moon dance with joy at his appear- 
ance. | 

1148. oSeyudTwy, hymns and the accompanying sacred shouts, as 
above noticed at 1134. The Schol.: tay év vurti eipnmoy cal Buyer. 

1149. wat, said in allusion to his youthfulness. He was sometimes 
called xotpos by the poets. See Welcker, ad Aristoph.,. Ran., 394. 
Comp. Eurip., Bacch., 581. 

1150. Natias. He was worshipped as principal divinity on the island 
of Naxos.—®@viaow (Boeckh), instead of the vulg. Oudow. The retinue 
of Bacchus were, according to Strabo, x.: Se:Anvol, Sdrupor, Baxxat, 
Ajjvat, ©viar—all creatures of the imagination, which his earthly followers 
sought to imitate in their grotesque masquerades. 

1152. yxopevovar, in an active signification, celebrate in dances. Lurip., 
Tph., «., 1064: mevrhkovra kdpat Nnpijos yauous ex dpevoay.—taulay (= de- 
onétnv, dominum) lord Iacchos. Comp., supra, 1120. The Iacchos of 
the Eleusinian mysteries was by some held to be the son of Jupiter and 
Persephone (Proserpine), and hence was honored by the initiated as the 
associate of the infernal divinities. Schol., ad Aristoph., Ran., 324. He 
is here, as frequently, identified with the Theban Bacchus. As in the 
commencement of this ode, the Chorus invokes him as an earthly god, so 
in the close it seems to appeal to him as the representative also of the 
powers below, which were worshipped by night. In this ode, Sophocles 
unites the creeds of the older and younger sect. See Introduction, 
Part I. . 

1155. Construct: mdporror déuwy Kadpuou k. "Audlovos. The Cadmeia, 
or Acropolis of Thebes, was founded by Cadmus; the city around it was 
built and fortified by Amphion and Zethus, sons of Jupiter and Antiope. 
Cf. Hom., Odyss., xi., 263, with Nitsch’s note, vol. ili., p. 234.—dpoikor, 
etc., signifies the citizens of Thebes, as in Cid. Tyr., 1: 79 réxva, Kad- 
pov Tov TaAM vEa TPOPy. 

1156 f. ov @c8° ézotoy, ete. The sense is: it is not possible I can ever 
either praise or condemn any life of man, whatsoever its condition, that is, 
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there is no state of life such as I can ever call happy or unhappy.—oeravr’ 
denotes the present position of the Bios.—oix €or: has here the same ad- 
verbial nature that it has in the common expression, odk éotiy émws, cf. 
329. Matth., 483, n.2. Rost’s Parallel-Gr., p. 467, n. 5. The nega- 
tives, ott’, ore, strengthen the preceding ovx. This messenger is a 
a commonplace fellow, who has no idea of great actions in which one 
may be unfortunate. Every thing is estimated by the pleasure it affords. 
For the thought, comp. Gd. Tyr., 1195: Bpotay obSty paxapiw. 

1158. For Fortune is always setting up the unfortunate, and putting 
down the fortunate—nrataspéme: is here a causative, and equivalent to 
dvatpemet, aS the opposite of op%o0t. The objects of the two verbs are 
placed in an inverted order. This vulgar apprehension of the power of 
7Uxn in human affairs corresponds to Cebes’ description of the blind 
goddess standing upon a round stone, Ceb., Tab., $$ 30, 31: roadrny 
éxet dvow 7 Tixn, bote, & Sebwxev, apedéoda, Kal Taxéws mad Sovvat 
moAAaTAacia, avdis S¢ aperdéoSar & SéSwxev. Our drama teaches, how- 
ever, that Creon’s calamities are the consequences of his own guilt and 
folly. ) 

1160. tév KaSeotétwy, of what is ordained to morials, fixed by fate = 
metpwpevoyv. Cf. 1337. : 

1161. ds éuol, understand édéxe:, meo quidem animo. Matth., 387, a. 
Ajax, 395. In the following he gives the reasons why he had considered 
Creon enviable.—odcas = eXcvdepooas with the gen., see Bernhardy, Gr. 
Syntax, p. 181.—zoré. This and some other passages remind us that 
events embracing a considerable space of time are compressed in this 
play. 

1163. AaBaév = mopadaBoy. Creon had succeeded to the throne by | 
inheritance, supra, 173 f. The particle te does not properly answer to 
the preceding peév, but is an anacoluthon. | 

1164. etSuve, supply abrhy, cf. 178: macay edSivey réAW.—SarAdAov— 
omopa, Brunck: florens generosa liberorum prole, referring to Heemon and 
Megareus ; the latter had nobly sacrificed himself in the recent war. 
Creon was fortunate in his children as well as in his public affairs. 

1165. adetra: mayra, a figure drawn from dice: and now all has been 
lost at a throw. Boeckh. He means that it was the mere work of chance, 
alluding to what he had said before, 1158. Comp. 328. 

1166 f. mpodéouv, Schol.: &roAéowsiv.—ridSnp, in the sense of hyodua 
or AoyiCouct.—TovTov, such a man, as if ds év mp0dG had preceded. The 
pronoun ‘is used in a collective sense. 

1167. wAovTe:—péya, for, have vast riches, if you will, in your house , 
be as rich as you please.—xar’ oixov, where treasures are hoarded up. 

1169. And live in princely style.—-Gj, imper. for (431.—ox fia denotes 
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mnerely the external show, pompum, fastum. Erfurdt. For gywy, in the 
sense of a preposition denoting manner, see Kihner’s Gr., 312, e. 

1170. Constr.: édy 5¢ 7d xalpew arq Totwy, tamen si absit his gaudi- 
um. Brunck. For the gen. dep. en amy, see Rost, Gr., p. 418.—7d xat- 
pey = ai 7Soval, 1165.—onas, gen. of price. Fumi umbra nihil vilius 
esse potest. Br. Comp. Philoct., 946: vexpby 4 namvod oxidy, etdwrov 
wAAws, mortuum aut fumi umbram, vanam imaginem. In like manner 
Homer (Odyss., xi., 208) likens the dead in Hades to a shadow: oxi eixe- 
Aoy 7) Kal dvelpw. 

1171. ovx dy mpiatuny dvipi, I would not buy of aman. The poets 
put the person from whom any thing is purchased in the dative, instead 
of the gen. with mapd. Comp. Aristoph., Acharn., 812. The expression 
mplacdat Ti Tit is analogous to déxecSal ti Tiv1.—-mpos Thy Hdovny, in re- 
spect of pleasure, for the satisfaction they can give. Matth., 591, y. apds 
is generally understood as denoting a comparison in this passage; it 
denotes rather the intent or object of such a purchase. He means, when 
the joy of life has departed, all the splendors of wealth are perfectly vain 
and valueless—unable to confer any gratification. 

1172. BaotAéwy, instead of the sing. BaoiAéws. Boeckh and Schnei- 
dewin think it refers to the whole royal family, but the messenger has 
spoken only of Creon’s misfortunes. In the following verse, also, the 
plural is put for the singular.—pépwy, reporting, announcing. Similarly, 
Cid. Tyr., 86. It is here = dyyéAAwv. The adv. ad has the force of an 
adjective: what new calamity of the king do you come to announce ? 

1174. ris hoveder, etc., who is the murderer, and who the murdered? 
for, from the words airuor (708) Saveiy, causa mortis, the Chorus infers that 
an act of violence has been committed. | 

1175 f. a’réxerp was applied, not only to the self-murderer, but also 
to one who committed or suffered violence by the hand of a relative. 
Brunck: suorum manu. Comp. 172. Xen., Hellen., vi., 4, 35. This 
ambiguity occasions the inquiry of the Chords: —mpos belongs equally to 
both members of the sentence. : : 

1177. warp) unvicas povov. These words assign the reason of He- 
mon’s act: being mad at his father for the murder (of Antigone). The 
construction of verbs signifying fo be angry, with a gen. denoting the 
cause of the anger, is poetical. Rost, Par.-Gr., p. 424. More general, 
Matth., 867, 2. 3 7 
1178. rodmos—Hvucas, how true a prediction didst thou make, referring 
to 1066. Sophocles elsewhere (Gid. Tyr., 720; Cid. Col., 524) uses this 
verb to express the fulfilment of a prediction by a divinity. But Teire- 
sias was regarded as more than a common mortal; by reason of his won- 
derful prescience, he was venerated as a god among men. An oracle of 
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him is known to have existed in Beeotia. See Nitsch, ad Odyss., Xe. 
492-5. Hence Homer distinguishes his spirit (bux) above all the other 
dead in Hades. Our poet, therefore, may have used the word jyueas in 
its ordinary signification of accomplish, in conformity with the ancient 
popular belief in the blind seer’s supernatural power. 

1179. &s 8 exdvTwy, supply TovTwy. Comp. Ajax, 904: és abe 
Tovd exXovTos aidCew Tdpa.—mTdpa = mépect, it is expedient, 

1180. The Chorus announces the entrance of Eurydice, who, con- 
cealed by the partially-opened door, had heard the melancholy news. 
The announcement is made in iambic measure, instead of the customary 
anapests.—Hesiod (Scut. Herc., 83) calls Creon’s wife ‘Hyidyn, Henioche; 
instead of which name Sophocles has chosen one of like signification: 
Evpvdixn, i. e€., queen, aS Kpéwy (Kpelwy), king. Schneidewin.—éuod = 
eyyls. Schol. 

1182. nAvovoa madds, hearing of her son, i. e., of his death. Comp, 
1247. (Eid. Col., 307: kAvwv cov.—dpa (mdpeort) here implies motion, 
as frequently, hence = mapfre:, cf. Ajax, 742. | 

1183. ray, for tway. LI caught some words in coming to the door. 
Some understand the sentence as a question, but the indefinite, not the 
interrogative, pronoun is required.. The queen has but indistinctly heard 
the tidings, for which reason she now desires to have them repeated. 

1184. TlaAAdSos Seas. Matthiae, Gr., 366, 1, explains this as an ob- 
jective gen. depending on evypatwy: Gebet an die Pallas. But edyudtov 
mposiyopos are so connected as to form one idea, a petitioner, and thus 
together govern TlaAAddos. In the court of the palace were several altars 
where the royal family performed their devotions ((Ed. Tyr., 16), among 
which was probably one of Pallas. There were also in the city two tem- 
ples erected to this goddess (O. T., 20) for the use of the populace. On 
the supposition that the queen meant one of these, we may govern the 
gen. TlaAAddos by vady understood. 

1186. kat tuyxavw, etc., and Iwas just loosening the fastenings of the 
outward opening door when a report, ete.—re—kat serve to connect two 
simultaneous events, cf. Xen. Anab., i., 8, 1; iv., 6, 2. Rost, Par.-Gr., p. 
452.—ayaornactov is descriptive of the movement of the door in conse- 
quence of drawing the bolts. Among the ancient Greeks the doors of 
houses opened outward; hence avacmay, to open in going out, appears to 
be the opposite of émomay, to pull to in entering, as in Xen., Hellen., vi, 
4,36: émomdoa tiv Sipay. 

1191. kaxayv &meipos, referring to the death of her ether son, Mega- 
reus, 995, note. For this gen. see Matth., 343. 

1192. mapay, as an eye-witness. Boeckh. 

1194. ri ydp ce parsdoo. The sense is: for why should I soothe you 
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(allay your fears) by a smooth story wherein I shall afterward be found a 
liar? Comp. Gd. Col., 774.—av, in respect to what. See Matth., § 337. 
The change of number as in 1092 f. | 

1199. kat rdy, masc. for neuter; it refers properly to cua. The re- 
mains of Polynices are now buried with all due formality. Propitiatory 
prayers are offered, the body is purified in a consecrated bath, and burnt, 
and then deposited in the earth.—évodiay Sebyv. The Scholiast: riy ‘Exd- 
Thy } Thy Meprepdyny. Hecate, the goddess who presided over atoning 
and purifying rites, is called éevodia (é€v 686) because her statues were 
placed by the way-side. For a like reason this epithet is applied to Pros- 
erpine (Eurip., Ion, 1062: eivodia S¥yatep Aduarpos), with whom, as well 
as with Artemis (Hurip., Phoen., 108), Hecate is sometimes confounded 
in the ancient legends. K. F. Hermann, Relig. Antiq. Gr., § 15, and in 
_ general § 23. Est nempe Luna in coelo, Diana in terris, Proserpina in 
inferis. Desprez, ad Hor., Sat., i., 8, 33. 

1200. épyas cdpevets Kataoxedveiy, graciously to restrain their anger. 
They seek to appease the infernal divinities, who are deeply incensed 
because the body has so long been left unburied in the open field, and 
withheld from them. 1070—4.—edpevets, pl., agreeing with Seby MAovtwrd 
7, and used adverbially. So Xen., Cyrop., ii, 1, 1: fAews kad edpevets 
weurewy cpas. Matth., 446, 6. 

1201. ayvdy AouTpdyv, cognate acc. Matth., 421, 2. Cf 1046. Such 
constructions were sometimes imitated by our Bible translators, e. g., 
Ezek., xxix., 18: serve a service.—év veoomaoi SaddAots, with freshly- 
plucked twigs. Olive-branches are believed to have been especially used 
in the burning of dead bodies.—éy is redundant, cf. 459. 

1202. 6 5h AéAeurto, what had been left, sc., by dogs and birds. 

1208. oixelas xSovds, of native earth. 

1204. AsSéorpwroy is usually said of pavement, here = wetpédei, 774. 
Render : we then penetrated to the maiden’s rock-vaulted bride-chamber of 
death, where Antigone was to be married to Hades. Comp. 654, 804, 
816.—Such poetical expressions are frequently used of the young, es- 
pecially of the betrothed prematurely cut off. The comp. verb eiseBatvo- 
mev Seems to describe the passage, through the thickets and other obstruc- 
tions, to the unfrequented spot, cf. 773. 

1207. dupt, in the vicinity of, vaguely denotes the direction from 
which the cry proceeded.—axrépioroy traordda, the unconsecrated chamber, 
beeause she who was there immured had not received the customary 
burial honors («replowara), cf. 1071. The Schol.: rv wh defduevoy éevrd- 
gia. Hermann: raordda dixit, vuupetoy “Aidov respiciens, qui thalamus 
quoniam sepulcri instar erat, axrépirroy vocat. | 

1209. aSAtas aonua Bons = &onmos adAta Boy. Matth., 442, 3. Comp. 
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1265: &yoABa BovAevydtwy.—repiBaiver, reaches, meets; lit., comes round 
him, since sound borne on the air envelops the hearer. Homer, Od., vi., 
122, has dudépxera of sound in the same way. The construction with 
the dative comes under the principle illustrated by Matthiae, Gr., $ 401, 
e.. d. | | 

1210. wardAov aooov, rather nearer. wadrdroy is frequently used to 
strengthen another comparative, Matth., 458. Kihner, 239, 1. In this 
passage it does not materially modify the sense of docov. Doederlein 
makes it qualify the verb mep:Batver. 

1212. dustuxeotdtny = a strengthened comparative, as in 101: am I 
treading a path far more unfortunate than the roads travelled before? that 
is, the most unfortunate that I have ever travelled. He means, if his ap- 
‘prehensions concerning Hzemon are realized, it will be the greatest afflic- 
tion of his whole life. Comp. Hom., IL, i, 505: @kuuopdéraros wAAwr. 
Compare this idiomatic superlative with v. 100, note. Concerning the 
thought, Ajax, 994: 660s 68a masay avidcaca 8) wdAoTa ToUmdY OTAGY- 
xvov. 

1214. catvet, leniter tangit. Neu. 

1215. A fine touch of nature. Creon is too much overcome by his 
fears to hasten forward himself, but first sends his attendants to ascer- 
tain the reality. 

1216. appdy xdparos AiSoomad] Svvtes, on getting into the stone-drawn 
cleft of the tomb. Creon has a suspicion that Hemon has affected an 
entrance into the vault ; if, as was usual with Oriental tombs, the mouth 
was closed by a large stone which it required the strength of several men 
to remove (see Bloomfield on Matth., xxvii., 60), he could have entered 
only by pulling out some stones from the wall adjoining it. Creon’s 
words authorize this assumption, and the ancient commentator so under- 
stood them: AiSoomadj: ws AlSou amoomacdévtos, Irws eiséASy 6 Atuwv. 
Hermann: Nam quiad Antigonam pervenisset Hemon, nisi evulsis lapi- © 
_ dibus, quibus obstructus erat speluncae aditus? citing Erfurdt’s explana- 
tion: apuds Aoomadys, est rma evulsis saxis facta, 

1218. nAérroua, am deceived. Comp. 681. 

1219. é, redundant, as in 95 and 150.—xeAevopuacw, according to the 
commands, the dative denoting the mediate cause, and at the same time 
the measure of their proceedings. Bernhardy, Gr. Synt.,p. 101. It con- 
veys the idea of obedience in a twofold sense—because the master had 
commanded, and as he had commanded. Comp. Pind., Isthm., vii., 22: 
€Aov & *AutvKAas—payTevpact TuSioss. i 

1221. xpenaothy adxévos, suspended by the neck. For this gen. denot- 
ing a part, see Matth., 330. Cf. Aristoph., Plut., 312: ray dpxewy kpeua- 
pev; and, for the thought, id. T., 1263, where it is said of Antigone’s 
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mother, Jocaste: kpeuaoriy thy yuvaik’ éoeldouey, mAeKTats edpaus ewme- 
TAcymevny. 

1222. Bpdx@ mirdder, etc., attached with a thread cord of fine linen. 
Hermann: quod est Bpdx@ ek ulrwy civddvos (with a cord made of the 
threads of linen).—kadnpmevny (kaddrtw). The Schol.: roy TpaXnNAov 
Sedeupevny. The messenger leaves it to be inferred that Antigone had 
hung herself with a cord which she had manufactured from her own 
clothing. 

1223. toy & audi uéoon. The idea is: and Haemon ee upon her 
and clasping her waist.—mposkelwevoy may merely mean pressing closely, 
while he maintained a nearly upright position, not kneeling, as Hartung, 
without reason, interprets. 

1224 f. edvijs aroma (ora, etc., loudly Sovadaiee the destruction of his 
beloved there below, and his father’s misdeeds, and his unfortunate nuptials. 
Comp. 575: “Ardns 6 matowy Tovsde Tovs yduous pv.—edvh and A€xos are 
both used by metonymy for the person by the poets, and it is difficult to 
decide how they are to be distinguished in this passage. @Sopd is, how- 
ever, more commonly said of persons than of things, and may serve as a 
guide to the correct interpretation. For Aéxos, in its more literal sense, 
compare, supra, 573. It seems here to refer to his union with Antigone 
in the grave. Comp. 1240. 

1226. 6 &, sc., Creon, who now enters the vault.—soe, Heemon. 

1229. év TH Evudopis = ev tim tvupopg. The sense: by what misfor- 
tune have you been ruined? i. e., deprived of reason.—r@ as neut. of tis, 
Matth., 442, 2. 

1232. artcas mposérm, expressing disgust in his looks, by means of dis- 
torted features. Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., 101, renders: em der Miene seinen 
Abscheu ausdruckend, The Scholiast: é« rot mposémov karapeuduevos.— 
mpos#my, dat. means and manner. | 

1233. €Axer Si@A. Kvddovras, etc., may be rendered: he draws his cross- 
hilted sword.—xvébdovtes was the name given to the tooth-like projections 
on each side of a straight sword (tidos) separating the handle from the 
blade. Xenophon recommends that the kvédovres of the hunting-spear 
be placed midway of the metal socket in which the blade is inserted, De 
Venat., x., 3. The éigos was double-edged. Schol.—ex is to be rejoined 
to é6pumpeévov, which is a gen. abs. with warpds, patre autem fuga elabente 
aberravit ictu. Brunck. 

1234. qumrar’ (adrod), cf. 554. He failed, missed him. This act of 
Hemon is intended to show to what a degree his father’s conduct had 
exasperated him. The Scholiast observes that “‘he did not draw the 
sword against his father, though he appeared so to the messenger.” 
However that may be, he does not attempt a second blow, but turns the 
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weapon against himself, to avoid being tern from the side of her whose 
fate he was resolved to share. Comp. 751. 

1235. &smep eixe. The sense is: just where he stood. Comp. 1108.— 
émevTavels, Sc. Eider, in ensem protentus. Erf. In the same manner Ajax 
dies (Aj., 899), by falling on the point of his sword. 

1236. és & bypby ayxay, etc. The prep. és implies motion, though 
joined with a verb expressing rest, when it is apparently used for év. 
Matth., 596. Herm., Vig., p. 592. See examples of this pregnant usage 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lex. The sense: and within his languid arm, still 
conscious, he clasps the maiden ; that is, having taken her in his arms, he 
clings to her.—iypdv, weak, yielding like water. Plants which twine 
around objects are termed dypot. So in Plat., Sympos., § 18, Eros is 
wypos Td cidos> ov yap ay oios T RY TavTH TepiNTUaTEgSa; With this latter 
verb mposrTvccecsa: With the dat. may be aptly compared. Concerning 
the whole passage, eomp. Propertius, i, 8, 21: Quid? non Antigonae 
tumulo Boeotius Hzemon corruit ipse suo saucius ense latus? Et sua 
cum miserae commiscuit ossa-puellae, qua sine Thebanam noluit ire 
domum. 

1238 f. Constr.: nal dvoay éxBadrAer dfetay mvohy powviov oTadayyatos 
Aeuxy maped, and breathing heavily, he spurts a bright stream of purple 
blood upon her pallid cheek. Schol.: 6 éort, aiua ekémvevee. The last 
moments of Agamemnon (4isch., Ag., 1389) are similarly described : 


3 = ; ~ er _ 
KakOvo.ay ofetav aiuwatos odayyy 
Barre pw’ Epenvy Waxade dorvias Spdcouv. 


1240. keira 5¢ vexpds, etc., and now he lies a corpse embracing a corpse. 
The body of Antigone is taken down, and the two laid out, Hemon with 
his arm around his lifeless bride. This suggests the following: Ta vup- 
pica TEAN Aaxwy, etc., the wretched man having obtained the solemn nuptial 
rites in the house of death ; smce she has become his géyvevyos, and the 
marriage is thus consummated.—eiy = év.—yuudixd TEAQ Means properly 
the initiatory ceremonies of wedlock. Pollux: réAos 6 yduos éxadeizo. 
Aisch., Eumen., 835: -yaunAlov TéAous (pro nuptiis consummatis). 

1242 f. A general reflection intimating that this sad catastrophe is 
the result of Creon’s iniquitous and short-sighted policy. It is another 
expression of the moral lesson which this drama is intended to illustrate. 
Comp. 684, 1050 f., 1265, 1847.—rhy aBovaAlay is only the apparent object 
of detias ; the real object is the whole thought conveyed in the sentence. 
The idea is: showing an example to the world that foolish counsel is the 
greatest evi! to man. Such constructions are not uncommon, cf. Cd. Col., 
1197: yodoe: Supod TeAcuTI Ss Kaxh mposylyverat. Demos., Phil., iii., § 
61: roy Ev@patov, oia made, weuynucvot.—mpdskeitat = mpdseoti, cf. 1252. 
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While the last words are spoken, the queen hurriedly leaves the 
stage. 

1245. ppovdn, cf. v. 15, gone again. 

1246. éAmtow Béoxoun = édti(w. Comp. 897: év éAmiow tpéda. 

1247. ydous, understand igva:, as above, 1211: tou eros SusSphvnrov. 
The passage may be illustrated by Ajax, 850 f.: thv® Gray KAdn parw 
joer peyay KwkuTov ev mdon mwéAet. Some supply, from the following, 
orevev, Which is not suited to this object. He hopes the queen will not 
so far violate propriety as to make her lamentations heard through the 
city. What propriety required under such circumstances is stated in the 
second member. Comp. Gd. Tyr., 1430 f. 

1249. rpoSnoew, to lay upon, charge, with dat. and infin., as in verse 
216. Comp. the prediction of Teiresias, 1079. 

1250. yvduns aarespos, destitute of understanding.—apaptavew, offend 
against propriety. The Schol. explains correctly :. odk dydnros, pyoty, 
imdpxet, Sste Snuocia dvpecSar> auapravew de Aye: viv Td eupayvas SIpn- 
vetv. The particle yap plainly refers to the preceding wish. Triclinius 
considers it to signify the doing some harm to herself, and this view is 
indorsed by Wunder without assigning a reason. But, apart from its in- 
timate connection with the preceding, which of the tragic writers, who, 
however, were moral teachers, condemns self-destruction as a sinful act ? 

1251. & ody. Comp. 890. The sense: to me, at least, too great silence 
seems to be as ominous as too much outcry.—te—xal, not only—but also ; as 
well—as ; Germ., eben so—wie (Kihner, Gr., 321), particles which put two 
things upon an equal footing.—mposeiva: Bapd conveys an apprehension 
of evil consequences. Cf. 767. In respect to the thought, comp. (d. 
Tyr., 1074 f.: S€50:x° Strws wh ’K THS gLwTs THST avapshter kad (metuo 
ne ex hoc silentio eruptura sint mala). 

1253. Connect- eicduecSa with mapacrelxovres Sdéuovs.—ph implies 
doubt and fear. See Herm. ad Viger, 787. Woolsey: ‘“‘more exactly it 
answers to whether—not.” Render: we shall find out whether she is not 
perhaps concealing some hidden purpose in her incensed heart, viz., incensed 
against her husband, Creon. Cf. Hom., Il, xxiv., 584: d&xvupevn xpadin. 

1256. Bdpos, danger, used in a sense similar to Bap above. | 

1258. pviw éxionuov, meaning his son’s corpse, which is a clear evi- 
dence of what has occurred.—did yxeipds Exwv, manu tenens. Vig., 584. 
Comp. 1279, 1297. The Schol.: uvjua: tov vexpov. 

1259 f. &AAorpiay &rny, in apposition with pyvjua. It might be ex- 
pressed more simply: pvfjua obK &AAoTplas &TNS, GAAG THS AdTOU auapTias. 
As it stands it means, not anothers retribution, but (his own) because he 
has sinned. 

1261. Here begin the so-called xoyyot (laments), censisting of re- 
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sponses between the Chorus and the actors. The king and his attend- 
ants, bearing the body of Hemon, advance to the middle of the stage, 
where they lay it down. Creon remains by it in an attitude of dejec- 
tion. “Im gpevGv Susppdvwy, etc., alas, the obstinate, fatal errors of a 
senseless mind! For the expression opéves Susdpoves, cf. 508, 1276. 
(id. Tyr., 1214: &yayov yduov. He calls his wickedness oreped, because 
proceeding from stubbornness of heart.—Savardevr’. Schol.: Savdrov 
oT ia. 

1263. é—BAémovres is addressed to the Chorus.—éudvatous = éyye- 
veis, of the same family. The expressions of grief are incoherent. 

1265. euav avorABa, etc., as if it were written éua &voABa BovAevpara. 
Comp. 1209. Brunck: heu infausta consilia mea ! 

1266. véos véw tiv udpy, in youth by a premature death. The pleonasm 
heightens the force, as above, 977. 3 

1268. dmreavSns, you have been released. “The Greek writers, from 
Homer down,” says Eustathius, “used AvSfiva for Savety, as Sophocles 
evidently does in the passage @Saves, améAvSys, and (v. 1314) rotw drerd- 
gato tpérw.” Also, Plutarch says, in a fragment: toy Sdvatov amdavow 
KaAovet, thereby signifying the release of the soul from the body—dis- 
solution. 

1270. otw for otuor.—ds, like the French que, qualifies the whole ex- 
clamation, which is not intended as a reproach to the king, but as an ex- 
pression of regret that he had not sooner seen his error.. The sense: pity 
that you seem to recognize justice too late! Cf. a similar construction, Ajax, 
854: Otw a&s oixas dpda pwaptupety &yav. Supra, 320.—éwve, too late to 
escape the divine judgments. So in Eurip., Bacch., 1345: iW éudde® 
fps: OTe & éxpiv, ove Hdere. 

1271. Creon repeats otjuo: because he admits that the Chorus is in the 
right: alas! I have learned it to my sorrow. 

1273. He attributes his delusion and the consequent affliction to the 
malign influence of some demon, who had struck him on the head and 
bereft him of reason.—rére, viz., when, deaf to all remonstrance, he de- 
creed the execution of Antigone.—péya Bdpos Exwv, with great force, or 
violence. 

1274. éveccioey (ue) ayplats 680%s, and impelled me into wild paths ; or, 
as Musgrave interprets: instigavit ad saeva consilia vel saevas actiones. 
There is much force in the figure of a divinity inflicting a blow which 
biasses the judgment of a man and drives him from the path of rectitude 
into one of injustice and cruelty. Thus, in Creon’s case, is verified the 
adage cited above, 622+ff. 

1275. Aakrarntoy. Var. lect.: Aatwdtntov, Aewrdtntoyv. It signifies 
wantonly stamped and crushed’ with the heel, and poetically anticipates 
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the condition of xapa after the moment denoted by ayrpérwy. The idea 
is: overturning and trampling under foot the joy of my life. A similar 
use of the verbal has been noticed above, 1186: avacmacrod mvAns. | 

1278. The efdyyeAos, who comes from the palace where he has wit- 
nessed the suicide of Kurydice, breaks the news to Creon. The order 
is: @ d€omora, Pépwy TA wey (KaKd) Tae mpd xXelpOv, as Exwy Te Kal Ke- 
KTNMEVOS, foKas Fkel Kal Tax’ bWerSat TA SE KaKa ey Sduois; O master, 
while bringing this affliction here (Hemon’s corpse) in your hands, as the 
rightful holder and possessor of it, you appear to have come immediately to 
see another in your house.—zxwy kal rexTnwévos can only refer to Hzemon’s 
death, of which he was the cause (1268), and which Teiresias had pre- 
dicted, 1066. Concerning the expression, comp. Plat., Rep., ii., p. 382: 
TH Wuxn—exew Te Kal KexTHoSa Td Pevdos.—xal Taxa is very soon, like 
_ the phrases xa) mavu, nal udda, etc. The inf. dWeoSa: is used instead of 
the usual construction dduevos. 

1281. ti 8 gor ad naxiov, 7} naxGy €71; So this verse reads in the 
MSS., except the point after kaxoy, inserted by Boeckh, who interprets : 
was gibt’s noch Schlimmres, oder was noch vom Uebel wire (what is there 
again worse, or what of evil more)? If Sophocles really wrote rdxiov, he 
probably used it for the positive kaxov, or poetically for xaxia, misfortune. 
For, as the messenger has simply announced another affliction, Creon has 
no reason to infer a worse one. Besides, the comp. adjective is logically 
inconsistent with the particle ad. We have noticed above; 100, 1212, the 
superlative used for the comparative, and we may assume a, similar free- 
dom here. With raxéy supply ri from the preceding. The sense: what 
evil is there again, or what of evil more? Wunder: aut quid malorum 
reliquum est ? 

1282 f. Eurydice is termed rauuntwp, the all-devoted mother, because 
her life was bound up in that of her sons, the last of whom she could not 
survive. Hemon’s death has made her cup of grief run over. Comp. 
1303 f.—apri to be connected with réSvnxe, is just dead. 

1284. im SusxedSaptos “Aid. Auwhy, O unappeasable gulf of Hades! 
Creon is now made to feel the anger of that divinity which he before 
scoffed at and provoked (780), and whose Hrinnyes (1075) have over- 
taken him.—*Adov Aiuny, Orci portus. The grave is represented as a 
harbor where the dead find rest when the voyage of life is ended. Comp. 
Eurip., Here. furens, 772: Auuéva Aurdy ye roy "Axepdytiov; explained, 
810: TlAodrwvos Sua Aumey véptrepoy. Ina like bold figure, Milton, Par. 
L., X., Says: ; 

‘* Till sin, and death, and yawning grave, at last, 


Through chaos hurled, obstruct the mouth of hell 
Forever, and seal up his ravenous jaws.” 
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1285. dAéKers, why, oh why, dost thou crush me ? : 

1286 f. Addressed to the édyyeAos.—mpoméubas kaxdyyeaTta &xn, 
bringer of painful tidings. 

1288. dAwAdT’ éreteipyaco, the slain man you have slain over again. 
Comp. 1029 f.: éAwAdta KévTetr—ASavoyT’ émixtavety. 

1289 f. Constr.: tiva véov oddyioy pdpov, aiat yuvaiketoy A€yes pot 
Gupiuerodat em drAeSpw; The sense: what new bloody death, alas! that of 
my wife, do you tell me is superadded to the destruction (of my son) ?—The 
Schol.: én’ dAg3py~ Tod Atuovos.—augixetsda, accedere, dupe in comp. ex- 
pressing addition or renewal. 

1293. ov yap év puxots ér1, for she is no longer within her chamber. 
This means that the interior of the room, in which Eurydice killed her- 
self, is laid open to view, and the body rolled forward upon “a movable 
floor (éxxvxAnua) to the stage. “Thus there is presented before the 
eyes of the spectators a plastic group, Creon appearing on the stage be- 
tween the two corpses which he had sacrificed.” Schneidewin. 

1295 f. naxdy 7Td5 HAAO, etc. Comp. 1279. The particle apa, as 
above, 1285, gives the question a pathetic force: what, oh what fate yet 
awaits me ? 

1299. vexpdv, SC. Tis yuvakds. 

1301. 6&Snxtos. The Scholiast explains: dtefay AaBotoa mAnyhy. 
Likewise Boeckh: sharply pierced, viz., with a dagger. Hartung emends 
dtvmAnKTOS.—Bwpla mépié describes Eurydice’s position as she fell, at the 
altar, with an arm thrown around it, and as she still appears before the 
spectators. Wunder understands 75e in the sense of @5¢,so. The Scho- 
liast likens her to a victim sunk down by the altar where it was sacri- 
- ficed. . : 

1302. Aver keAawa BrAtpapa, she relaxes her dark eyelids, that is, en- 
veloped in the darkness of death. Cf. Cid. Col., 1684.—Ave: means 
opens ; the eyes do not naturally close, but relax or open in death. 

13038. Meyapéws. See note on 995.—Bothe’s emendation, Adyos, fate, 
end, instead of the vulg. Aéyos, has been generally approved. - The epi- 
thet kAevoy expresses the sentiment of the speaker, not of the bereaved 
mother. 

1304 f. kaxds mpaters means here zll-luck, res adversas, analogous to 
the expression kak@s mpdtrew. Cf. Ajax, 759: Susmpatias.—épuuvjcaca 
is explained by the Schol.: rcatapacayévn. Comp. Cd. Tyr., 1275: rar- 
avr epuuvav. Aisch., Eumen., 902. The sense is: imprecating ill-luck 
upon you (whom she ¢alls) the murderer of her children. Curses uttered 
by persons in their last moments were believed to have prophetic power. 
Schneidewin, ad Ajax, 842. The curse (dod), which was originally a 
prayer, always conveyed the idea of an appeal to the powers of mischief 
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or destruction, generally the infernal Erinnyes, who were regarded as the 
executors of the wished-for evil. In fact, these daughters of Night bore 
the name of dapat, curses, imprecations, in the nether world. Comp. Ausch., 
Eumen., 417: Apa) & éy ofxois yijs brad KexAhueda. See K. F. Hermann’s 
Relig. Antiq., § 22. Nitsch, ad Odyss., vol. iii., p. 183, seqq., and Id., 
i., 205. 7 

1307. dvérray (dvaméroua), Dor. for avémrny, 2d aor. as present. J 
quake uith dread. Similarly, Ed. Col., 1466: érrnta Supudy (expavesco 
animo). With an opposite meaning, Ajax, 693: mepixapys aventauay 
(exult). Apol., Rhod., iii., 724: dvémraro xdpyart Supds. Cid. Tyr., 487. 

1308. avtatay (wAnynv), ace. of kindred signfication, Matth., 421, n. 2. 
It may be rendered: why does not somebody stab me through the breast with 
a two-edged sword? Comp. Elect., 1416: aaivov, ei cSévers, SitAjv. The 
question is equivalent to an entreaty. For the present sense of the aorist, 
Herm., Vig., 215. : 

1311. cuyxéxpaya, am involved in. Ajax, 895: otkt@ cvyKkexpaperny. 

1312 f. The words és airiay ye explain in what sense Eurydice called 
Creon the murderer of her sons, 13805.—émeoxhmrov, Schol. : éreypadov. 
Wunder interprets: accusabaris a mortua hacce hupus et illius mortis (se. 
of Hzemon and Megareus) culpam habere. 

1314. Creon is not quite satisfied with the information given, 1301, 
but desires further particulars of her death.—xal, supply 78¢, she also.— 
amedvoato, cf. 1268, note. The middle voice, in connection with the 
qualifying expression éy dovais, signifies, ded she kill herself 2 

1815. 6mws, as an adv. of time, = éme1dy, when, as soon as ; convey- 
ing also the idea of cause. Besides giving a definite reply to the questicn, 
the messenger significantly repeats that Eurydice was impelled to the act 
by the news of Hzemon’s fate, in order that Creon may see that the whole 
blame rests upon him. 

1317 f. Constr.; ta é& éuas aitias ov more apudcer em &AAOv BpoTay. 
The sense: this consequence of my guilt will never suit another man, that 
is, cannot be shifted from me to another and fit him. Concerning é 
denoting the source from which a physical or moral fact originates, see 
Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 227. 

1320. odw érupov, I speak the literal truth_—éye& repeated has a pe- 
culiar force: J, and I alone, have killed thee. | 

1321. 871 rdxos = tdx.0Ta, as frequently in adv. phrases. 

—- 1825. Tov obk—} pndéva, who am not more than nobody. By this ex- 
pression Creon signifies that he is as much annihilated as if he were 
already dead. So Philoctetes, v. 1217, in his utter misery cries: é7’ 
ovdév eiut, I am nothing more. 

1826. Képdn mapaveis, you advise what is profitable ; like képdos A€yot, 
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1032. The Chorus means that it is best for Creon to be hurried away 
from the sight of these bloody corpses, the last of his family, and vic- 
tims of his wicked folly. 

1327. ray (7a év) wooly. It means evils at the feet, and hence pres- 
ent. Constr.: Ta év moot Kak& Bpaxiota éott Kpatiota, present evils soon- 
est dispatched are best. Buttmann, in Lexilog.,i., p. 157, says éy mosi 
means nothing more than in der Ndhe, close by, at hand. Hermann: 
Praesentia mala optimum est si quam brevissima sunt. 

1328. trw, lef it come, used in a sense similar to pavftw, with 6 &za- 
tos (udpos) for its subject. Creon prays that his own fate or death may 
come as quickly as possible—nxdAdAior’ may be rendered most welcome. 
Constr.: gpavitw traros éudv udpwv 6 KddAAoTa (= KadAloTws) &ywy Tep- 
play Guépay éuol, which is correctly rendered by Hermann: veniat caedium 
per me factarum suprema, exoptatissime mihi ultimum diem adducens. 

1333. unxére used poetically for the simple uf. 

1334. uéAdovta 7., that belongs to the future.—r1 Tv mpoKeipéevwy, Obj. 
of mpdcce. The sense is: something of present duties have to be at- 
tended to. 

1335. werer—perev, they whose care it is will care for that. The 
Scholiast: tots Seots. Before Groot supply rovros, to be connected 
with péAei.—ravd refers, like ratra, to Creon’s prayer for a speedy 
death. 

1336. dv épouat, what I long for, as in Ajax, 686: Trovudy dy épa Kéap, 
and id., 967. The compound cuykarnviduny is poetically used for the 
simple form. Schol: dv BotAoua tuxeiv, Tadra nrtdunv, what I long for, 
that have I prayed for. 

1337. The Chorus intimates that prayer will now avail nothing, since 
there is no escape from fated calamity. 

1339. &yorr’ &v, addressed imploringly to his attendants, as above, v. 
1321.—yadraoyv is also a recurrence to the thought there expressed, that 
he is now as good as dead, and therefore vazn, like the spirits of the de- 
parted. The optative here combines a wish with a command: Pray 
carry a vain (or dead) man out of sight. 

1341. cé—ravd, addressed to the corpse of Eurydice. Comp. a sim- 
- ilar expression, v. 725.—av, now.—rdavS is demonstrative, like the adv. 
here, for he is standing close by her body. 

1342. This verse is confessedly corrupt. The words 7@ kal Sa, 
which, in the old books, stood after 78, were probably a gloss. The 
passage expresses Creon’s bewilderment. The sense: J know not how 
I can look either way, 1 know not which way to turn.—érepoy does not, 
I conceive, refer to the dead bodies, but is a neuter, and, with mpos, forms 
an adverbial phrase. Creon’s mind is vacillating ; his reason is unsettled, 


he 
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a condition which yap is used to explain. or, he says, every thing be- 
fore me is slanting and distorted. 

13845. ra &, used absolutely as an adverb: as to the rest, besides. 
Compare the adverbiai expressions ratra 5¢ = érera 5¢, and then, in the 
apodosis, or second member. In this place no opposition is impli€d. 

1346. adérpos Sus. eisnAaro. The thought is so nearly connected with 
that in verse 1272, that one may be considered the sequence of the other. 
There Creon says that the god has heavily struck him on the head and 
impelled him into reckless ways; and here, that a fate too heavy to be 
borne has leaped upon his head. This is the Grecian doctrine of fatality 
as exposed by our poet, v. 615-25: the crime committed through the 
tempting of the demon, and the punishment for its commission—fatality 
and fate. The former, however, not being a necessity, can, by humility 
and prudence, be shunned; the latter inevitably overtakes the criminal. 
Therefore the Chorus, in deducing the chief thought, says that— 

1348. 7d povety, prudence, wisdom (= edBovaAla, 1050) is the very first 
condition of happiness. 1d gpovety here means religious wisdom, that 
which restrains presumption, and teaches the observance of the eternal 
laws. Comp. 1113 f. 

1349. Constr.: xp) 5¢ unity doemrety ta y eis Seovs. The sense: 
one ought never to commit impiety, at least in things pertaining to the gods, 
otherwise the following must be the consequence. 

1350. Constr.: weydAor 5€ Adyor Tay brepavywy amoTioayTes peyddas 
TAnyas edldakay yhpa Td ppovety. Render: but the great words of the in- 
solent, by repaying great (heavy) blows, teach at length to be wise. The 
active force here attributed to the arrogant words finely point to an im- 
portant article of the ancient belief, illustrated in this play, that the sin 
itself finds out and punishes the guilty. Concerning the aorist ed/datay, 
used in the sense of a present, denoting something usual, see Felton’s 
Clouds, p. 159. 


THE END. 
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Virgil’s Aineid. 
With Explanatory Notes. By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Professor of Latin 
in the State University of Michigan. TIllustrated. ‘.2mo, 598 
pages. 

The appearance of this edition of Virgil’s Atneid will, it is be. 
faved, be hailed with delight by all czassical teachers. Neither 
@xpense nor pains have been spared to clothe the great Latin epio 
in a fitting dress. The type is unusually large and distinct, and 
errors in the text, so annoying to the learner, have been carefully 
avoided. The work contains eighty-five engravings, which de- 
lineate the usages, costumes, weapons, arts, and mythology of the 
ancients with a vividnesss that can be attained only by pictorial 
illustrations. The great feature of this edition is the scholarly and 
judicious commentary furnished in the appended Notes. The au- 
thor has here endeavored not to show his learning, but to supply 
such practical aid as will enable the pupil to understand and appre- 
ciate what he reads. The notes are just full enough, thoroughly 
explaining the most difficult passages, while they are not so ex 
tended as to take all labor off the pupil’s hands. Properly used, 
they cannot fail to impart an intelligent acquaintance with the 
syntax of the language. In a word, this work is commended te 
teachers as the most elegant, accurate, interesting, and practically 
useful edition of the Aineid that has yet been published. 


From Joun H. Brunner, President of Hiwasse College. 

«'The typography, paper, and binding of Virgil’s Aineid, by Prof. Freize, are all that 

need be desired: while the learned and judicious notes appended, are very valuatie 
tmdeed.” 
| From Principal of Predmont ( Va.) Academy. 

“J have t« thank you for a copy of Prof. Frieze’s edition of the 4neid. I have been 
exceedingly pleased in my examination of it. The size of the type from which the 
goxt ie printed, and the faultless execution, leave nothing to be desired in theso respecta 
fhe adherence to a standard text throughout, increases the value of this edition.” 


From D. G. Moors, Principal U. High School, Rutland. 
“The cupy of Frieze’s ‘ Virgil’ forwarded to me was duly received. It it 80 ev! 
tently superior tc any of the other editions, that I shall unhesitatingly adopt @ im me 
alasscs ” 
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Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero: 


With Notes, for the use of Schools and Culleges. By E. A JOHNSON, 
Professor of Latin in the Univeisity of New York. 12mo. 439 
pages. 


This edition of Cicero’s Select Orations possesses some special advantages for the 
eiadent which are both new and important. It is the only edition which contains ths 
improved text that has been prepared by a recent careful collation and correct de- 
ciphering of the best manuscripts of Cicero’s writings, It is the work of the celebrated 
Orelli, Madvig, and Klotz, and has been done since the appearance of Orelli’s complets 
edition. The Notes, by Professor Johnson, of the New York University, have been 
mostly selected, with great care, from the best German authors, as well as the English 
edition of Arnold. 


From Tuomas Cuasz, Tutor in Latin in Harvard University. 

“ Au edition of Cicero like Johnson’s has long been wanted; and the excellence o 
the texc, the illustrations of words, particles, and pronouns, and the explanation ot 
various points of construction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor’s famili 
arity with some of the most important results of modern scholarship, and entitle his 
work to a large share of public favor.” 


“It seems to us an improvement upon any edition of these Orations that has been 
peblished in this country, and will be found a valuable aid in their studies to the lovers 
af classical literature." Troy Daily Whig. 


Cicero’s de Officiis: 


With English Notes, mostly translated from Zumpr and BoNNELL. By 
THOMAS A, THACHER, of Yale College. 12mo, 194 pages. 


In this edition, a few historical notes have been introduced in cases where the 
Dictionary in common use has not been found to contain the desired information; the 
design of which is to aid the learner in understanding the contents of the treatises, the 
thoughts and reasoning of the author, to explain grammatical difficulties, and inculcate 
& knowledge of grammatical principles. The Editor has aimed throughout to guide 
rather than carry the learner through difficulties; requiring of him more study, ir 
eonsequence of his help, than he would have devoted to the book without it. 


From M. L. SToEVER, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Pennsylwania College. 


“ T have examined with much pleasure Prof. Thacher’s edition of Cicero de Offiails 
end am convinced of its excellence. The Notes have been prepared with great cavé 
and good judgment. Practical knowledge of the wants of the student has enabled the 
Editor to furnish just the kind of assistance required; grammatical difficulties sre 
remcved, and the obscurities of the treatise are explained, the interest of the learnet 
'g elicited, and his industry directed rather than superseded. There ean be but ons 
ajinion with regard to the merits of the work, and I trust that Professor Thacher wi! 
we disposed io continue his labors su carefully commenced, fn this department of «lass? 
eel learning.” 
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Lincoln’s Livy. 

Selections from the first Five Books, together with the Twenty-Firei 
and Twenty-Second Books entire; with a Plan of Rome, a Map of 
the passage of Hannibal, and English Notes for the use of Schools. 
By J. L. LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and Litere- 
ture in Brown University. 12rmo, 329 pages. 


Tho publishers believe that in this edition of Livy a want is supplied which has 
yesn thiversally felt; there being previous to this no American edition farnished 
with the requisite aids for the successful study of this Latin author. The text ts 
shiefiy that of Alschefski, which is now generally received ty the best critics. The 
potes have bcenm prepared with special reference to che grammatical study of the 
language, and the illustration of its forms, constructions, and idioms, as used by Livy. 
They will not be found to foster habits of dependence in the student, by supplying 
indiscriminate translation or unnecessary assistance; but come to his help only in 
such parts as it is fair to suppose he cannot master by his own exertions. They alse 
embrace all necessary information relating to history, geography, and antiquities. 

Lincoln’s Livy has been highly commended by critics, and is used in nearly all the 
solleges in the country. 


From Pror. ANDERSON, of Waterville College. 


‘“* A careful examination of several portions of your work has convinced me that, 
for the use of students, it is altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I 
am acquainted. Among its excellencies you will permit me to name the close atten- 
tion given to particles, to the subjunctive mood, the constant reference to the gram- 
mars, the discrimination of words nearly synonymous, and the care in giving the locali 
ties mentioned in the text. The book will be hereafter used in our college.” 


Beza’s Latin Version of the New Testa- 


ment. 
12mo, 291 pages. 


The now acknowledged propriety of giving students of languages familiar works fe 
translation—thus adopting in the schools the mode by which the child first learns « 
talk—has induced the publication of this new American edition of Beza’s Latin Versizs 
of the New Testament, Ever since its first appearance, this work has kept ita place 
fn the general esteem; while more recent versions have been so strongly tinged wits 
the peculiar views of the translators as to make them acceptable to particular classes 
gly. The editor nas exerted himself to render the present edition worthy of patrar- 
age Dy its superior accuracy and neatness; and the publishers flatter themselves #@ 4 
ie pains bestowed will insure for it a preference over other editions. 
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Cresar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 


With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Geographi 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, &. By Rev. J. A 
SPENCER, D.D  12mo, 408 pages. 


fn ths preparation of this volume, great care has been taken, to adapt it in every 
Fespect to the wants of the young student, to make it a means at the same time of 
edvancing him ina thorough knowledge of Latin, and inspiring him with a desire for 
further acyuaintance with the classics of the language. Dr. Spencer has not, like 
some commentators, given an abundance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the 
difficult ones to speak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on which the 
pupil wants them, and explain, not only grammatical difficulties, but Allusions of every 
kind in the text. A well-drawn sketch of Cesar’s life, a Map of the region in whica 
his campaigns were carried on, and a Vocabulary, which removes the necessity of using 
ry large dictionary and the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of tre 
volume in no small degree. ; 


Quintus Curtius : 


Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited and illustrated with 
English Notes. By WM. HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 385 pages. 


Curtius’ History of Alexander the Great, though little used in the schools of this 
-gountry, in England and on the Continent holds a high place in the estimation of 
slassical instructors. The interesting character of its subject, the elegance of its style 
and the purity of its moral sentiments, ought to place it at least on a par with Casar’s 
Commentaries or Sallust’s Histories. The present edition, by the late Professor os 
(Latin in Rutgers College, is unexceptionable in typography, convenient in form. 
scholarly and practical in ita notes, and altogether an admirable text-book for classes 
preparing for college. 


From Pror. OWEN, of the New York Free Acadzmy. 


“It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are receiving 
in favor of the beautiful and well-edited edition of Quintus Curtius, by Professor Wm, 
Menry Crosby. It is seldom that a classical book is submitted to me for examinatou, 
49 which I can give so hearty a recommendation as to this. The external appearance ig 

‘pttractive; the paper, type, and binding being just what a text-book should be, neat 
wen, and durable. The notes are brief, pertinent, scholar-like, neither too exuberan 
tr too meagre, but happily exeraphfying the golden mean se desirable and yet s 
ey difficult of attainment.” 
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Arnold’s Greek Course. 
Revised, Corrected, and Improved, by the Rev. J. A. SPENCER, D.D, 


late Professor of Latin and Oriental Languages in Burlington Osk 
lege, N. J. 


FIRAT GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latiz Book. 12mo, 2& pages. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 1$mea 
237 pages. 


ZECOND PART TO THE ABOVE. 12mo, 24S pages. 


SREEK KEADING BOOK. Containing the substance of the Practical Introduction 
to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles; also, copious seles- 
tions from Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a 
Lexicon. 12mo, 618 pages. 


A complete, thorough, practical and easy Greek course is here presented. The 
beginner commences with the “ First Book,” in which the eiementary principles of 
the language are unfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences. Throughout the whole, the 
pupil sees just where he stands, and is taught to use and apply what helearns. His 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant. There is no unneces- 
sary verbiage, nor is the pupil’s attention diverted from what is really important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
a given amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time and 
with far less trouble than with any other text-book. 

The “First Book” may with advantage be followed by the “Introduction te 
Greek Prose Composition.” The object of this work is to enable the student, as soun 
as he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples and with given words; the principles employed being those of 
{mitation and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise book. The “Second Part” carries the subject further, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax, A Key is provided 
for the teacher’s use. 

The “ Reader,” besides extracts judiciously selected from the Greek classics, contains 
valuable instructions to guide tke learner in translating and construing, and a complete 
exposition of the particles, their signification and government. It is a fitting sequei te 
the carlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hand of an acute critic, sz 
secomplishsd scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Rev. Dr. Coteman, Professor of Greek and Latin, Princeton, NX. J. 

“TI can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excelievee of 
yeur series of Text-Books for Schools. Iam in the daily use of Arnold’s Latin ana 


Gzeck Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other Elementary Works 
tm those Lengnages ~ 
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Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar 


By J. T. CHAMPLIN, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville 
College, 12mo, 208 pages. 


In compiling this Grammar, Professor Champlin has drawn upon the best crities sad 
grammarians, and with the results of his research has interwoven much original mat 
ter suggested during several years’ experience in teaching, and editing Greek authora, 
His design is to exhibit the essential facts and principles of the language in the clear- 
eat, briefest, and most practicable form possible. With this view, all theories and 
eomplications belonging to general grammar have been avoided, and only their results 
used. The amplification and illustration of principles have been carried only so fm 
as is necessary to their comprehension, In this way all the real wants of the Greek 
student are met, while his attention is not distracted by unnecessary and embarrassing 
details, Materials for oral exercises are supplied, and a sketch of Greek versification 


is given in an appendix. 


From. the Rrv. Mr. ANDERSON, New Orleans. 


“IT believe the author has fully accomplished what he proposes in his preface. Te 
those wishing to study Greek, I am satisfied he has presented a book which will mruck 
tend to simplify the study to beginners; and at the same time, without being to: 
rolumineus, presents as lucid and full an exposition of the principles of the languag 

s can be containec within so small a compass.” 


Kithner’s Greek Grammar : 
Translated by Professors EDWARDS and TAYLOR. Large 12mo, 
620 pages. } 


Kuhner's is universally acknowledged to be the most accurate, comprehensive, 
elear, and practical grammar of the Greek language now extant. It is the work of one 
who devoted his life to Greek philology, and spent years of patient labor in perfecting 
this work. Too full and learned for the beginner, it is just what is needed for the 
college curriculum, containing all that a book of reference should contain. The student 
will never appeal to its pages in vain. In fulness of illustration, copicusness of 
reference, and philosophical analysis of the various forms of language, ‘t is unsnrpassed, 
we mizht say unequalled. 

The present translation is made by two distinguished American schclara, wne 
gave revised the whole, verified ths references, and appended an original treétise oi 
their own on Greek vorsification. As now presented to the public, it is believed ts 
se as perfect a grammar of the Greek language as enlightened research and profound 
seholarship can produce . in 
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Greek Ollendorff ; 


Being a Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar, 
By ASAHEL C. KENDRICK, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. 12mo, 371 pages. 





The present werk is what its title indicates, strictly an Ollendorf, and sims t 
agply the inethoeds which have proved so successful in the acquisition of the moder= 
@eguaces to the study of Ancient Greek, with such differences as the different genius 
# tie Greek, and the different purposes for which it is studied, suggest. It differs 
érom the modern Ollendorffs in containing Exercises for reciprocal translation, in 
cenfining them within a smaller compass, and in a more methodical exposition of the 
principles of language. 

The leading object of the author was to furnish a book which should serve as an 
introduction to the study of Greek, and precede the use of any grammar. It will 
_ therefore be found, although not claiming to embrace all the principles of the Gram- 
mar, yet complete in itself, and will lead the pupil, by insensible gradations, from the 
simpler constructions to those which are more complicated and difficult. The excep- 
tions, and the more idiomatic forms, it studiously avoids, aiming only to exhibit the 
regular and ordinary usages of the language as the proper starting-point for the student’s 
further researches. | 

In presenting these, the author has aimed to combine the strictest accuracy with 
the utmost simplicity of statement. His work is therefore adapted to a younger class 
of pupils than have usually engaged in the study of Greek, and wiil, itis hoped, win 
to the acquisition of that noble tongue many in our academies and primary schools who 
have been repelled by the less simple character of our ordinary text-books, 


Exercises in Greek Composition. 


Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By JAMES R. 
BOISE, Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
185 pages. 


These Exercises consist of easy sentences, similar to these in the Anabasis, Laving 
the same words and constructions, and are designed by frequent repitition to make the 
isarner familiar with the language of Xenophon. Accordingly, the chapters and reo- 
Yens in both are made to correspond. No exercises can be more improving than these 
‘z this volume; obliging the student as they do, by analysis and synthesis, to mastez 
the constructions employed by one of the purest of Greek writers, and imbuing hiz 
with the apirit of one of the greatest historians of all antiquity 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis : 


With Expianatory Notes for the use of Schuols and Colleges in ths 
United States. By JAMES R. BOISE, Professor of Greek in ths 
University of Michigan. 12mo, 393 pages. 


A handeome and convenient edition of this great classic, really adapted to the wants 
ef schools, has long been needed; the want is here met by crofessor Boise in a mannez 
that leaves nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best German editions, whether text 
or commentary be considered, have appeared within the iast few years; and of these 
Mr. Boise has made free use; while, at the same time, he has not lost sight of the fact 
that the classical schools o1 this country are behind those of Germany, and that simpler 
and more elementary explanations are therefore often necessary in a work prepared for 
American schools. Nothing has been put in the notes mr the sake of a mere display 
of learning—pedantry is out of place in a school-book; snd nothing has been introduced 
by way of comment except what can be turned to practical use by the reader. 

An historical Introduction, which will enable the pupil to enter on his task intel- 
ligently, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the lates 
discoveries of travellers, is supplied; and the whole is illustrated with Kiepert’s excel- 
lent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat. 


The First Three Books of Anabasis : 


With Explanatory Notes and References to Hadley and Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammars, and to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. A copious 
Greek-English Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the 
Ten Thousand. 12mo, 268 pages.. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates : 


With Notes and an Introduction. By R. D. C. ROBBINS, Profeasos 
of Languages in Middlesex College, Vermont. 12mo, 421 pages. 


Tias will be found an exceedingly useful book for College classes. The text is largs 
sad distinct, the typography accurate, ani the notes judicious and scholarly. Instead 
of rsferring the student to a variety of books, few of which are within his reach, tne 
editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirably treatise on the Life 
ef Socrates introduces the work, and Eng’ish and GreekeIndexes render it easy to refes 


te the text and notes. 
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Plato’s Apology and Crito ; 
With Notes. By W.S. TYLER, Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. 12mo, 180 pages. 


This edition of the Apology and Crito has been prepared to meet the 
jatgely felt want among students of the Dialogues of Plato, now mostly 
saperseded in Academic Courses. It is in the main an exact reprint of 
Salibaum’s Third Edition—though the author has had before him, and 
used, whenever it seemed best, the editions of Bekker, Forster, Ast, Schleier- 
macher, and others. The Notes are particularly full and clear; and errors 
in the text have been guarded against with the very greatest care. 


From J. B. Garnitrt, Professor of Greek, Hanover (Ind.) College. 

“T can most heartily say that I am much pleased with the book. Prof. Tyler seema 
to have hit the happy medium between too profuse and too scanty notes; and alse 
to have known the Zind of notes needed in our American institutions, better than the 
great majority of those who have given us editions of the ancient classics. I have 
adopted the work this year, in place of the Georgias, and anticipate much pleasure in 
reading it in connection with the class.” 


From Jacozp Cooper, Pu.D., Professor of the Greek Languacgé and Literature in 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

“T have examined Prof. Tyler’s edition of the ‘Apology and Crito, and am highly 
pleased with its execution. It bears the marks of the editor's well-known scholarship, 
and is an acceptable addition to our college text-books. The typography is also accn- 
rate and very beautiful. I purpose to introduce it into Centre College.” 


From Atruevs 8. Packarn, Professor of the Greek Language, Bowdoin College. 
“T received, a short time since, Plato’s Apology and Crito, edited by Prof. Tyler. 
I am much pleased with the edition, and shall introduce it into my classes as soon as I 
have opportunity. Ihave no doubt it will prove a most acceptable addition to the 
elassics read in our colleges.” 


From W.H. Youne, Dept. Anct. Languages, Ohio University, Athens. 
“It will meet a pressing want with us, and shall be introduced at once. The type 
is beautiful indeed, and the earnest teacher of the classics needs no better recommend- 
stion of a text-book than the name of Prof. Tyler.” 


From the New York Observer. 

“A valuable service to classical learning and letters in general has been rendered 
by Prof. Tyler, in giving to the American student this edition of Plato’s Apology and 
Crito. Hitherto, the scholars of our country have had no access to this work of Plate, 
axcept in foreign editions, or as in fragmentary form they found it in the old and row 
thsolete Greca Majora. It is now placed within their reach, in a form botk eonvenient 
snd beautiful, and accompanied by such notes and illustrations as to remove all serious 
Uicalties in ascertaining the meaning of the text. One of the most valuable features 
af this edition is the introduction, which.occupies some forty pages, and conteins s 
alear and scholarly analysis of the Defence of the great philosopher aos his judges 
who had already determined on his death” 
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Selections from Herodotus; 


Comprising mainly such portions as give a Connected History of the 
Kast to the Fall of Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great, 
By HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D.D., Professor of Philosophy anj 
English Literature in Dickinson College. 12mo, 185 pages, 


The present selection embraces such parts of Herodotus as give a connected his 
tory of Asiatic nations. These portions are not only particularly interesting in fhem 
selves, but open te the student a new field, inasmuch as the other Greek and Roman 
authors commonly put into his hands leave this period of history untouched. 

Herodotus is peculiarly adapted to academical reading. It has charms for the 
student which no other text-book possesses, on account of the simple elegance of the 
_ style and the liveliness of the narrative. In preparing his notes, the editor has borne 
tm mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classical course; 
he has therefore made the explanations in the former part of the work quite full, with 
frequent references to such grammars as are in the hands of most students. 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical. Other remarks, in the 
way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the sake of 
awakening refiection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect, and the peculiar forms of declension and 
conjugation used by Herodotus, removes one of the most serious difficulties that has 
heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author. If this chapter is learned 
in advance, the dialectic forms, otherwise so troublesome, will be recognized without 
the slightest difficulty. 

The text is printed in large, bold type, and accompanied with a Map of the regions 
described. 


Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. 


With English Notes, for the use of Students in Schools and Colleges, 
By HOWARD CROSBY, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in the New York University. 12mo, 138 pages. 


The object had in view in this publication is to furnish to college-studente tne 
masterpiece of the greatest of Greek tragic poets in a convenient form. No learned 
eriticism on text was needed or has been attempted. The Tauchnitz edition has bees 
shiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may atsist, noi 
render needless, the efforts of the student. Too much help begets indolence; too uttic, 
despaix the author has striven to present the happy mean. 

The inviting appearance of the text and the merit of tha commentary have mad 
this volume a favorite wherever it has been used. 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, containing the Substance of the 
Practical Introduction to Greek Construing and a Treatise on 
the Greek Particles; also, copious Selections from Greek Au- 
thors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a Lexi- 
con. 12mo. 618 pages. 

Boise’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, Adapted to 
the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By JamEs R. Boise, 
Prof. of Greek in University of Michigan. 12mo. 185 pages. 

Champlin’s Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar, By 
J. T. CHampuin, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville 
College. 12mo. 208 pazes. 

First Lessons in Greek ;* or, the Beginner’s Companion-Book 
to Hadley’s Grammar. By JAmEs Morris Wuiton, Rector of 
Hopkins’s Grammar School, New Haven, Ct. 12mo. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar,* for Schools and Colleges. By JAmEs 
HADLEY, Professor in Yale College. 12mo. 866 pages. 

Elements of the Greek Grammar, i2mo. 

Herodotus, Selections from; comprising mainly such portions 
as give a Conuecteil History of the Hast, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyrus the Great. By Herman M. JOHNSON, 
D.D., 12mo. 185 pages. 

Homer’s Iliad, according to the Text of Wour, with Notes, by 
JOHN J. OWEN, D.D., LL. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literature in the Free Academy of the City of 
New York. i1vol.,12mo. ‘740 pages. 

Odyssey, according to the Text of Wor, with Notes by 
JOHN J. OWEN. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. 

Zuhner’s Greek Grammar, Translated by Professors Epwarps 
and Tayrtor. Large 12mo 629 pages. 

Kendris’s Greek Ollenidorff,* Being a Progressive Exhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By AsaHet C. KEN- 
prick, Prof. of Greek Language in the University of Rochester. 
12mo. 3871 pages. 

Gwen’s Aenophon’s Anabasis, A new and enlarged eilition, 
with numerous references to Kuhner’s, Crosby's, and Hadley’s 
Grammars. 12mo. 

Homer’s Tlial, 12mo. 50 pages. 

———- Greex Reader 12mo. 

————— Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. 12mo. 

——-—— Homer’s Odyssey. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 

-——_-—— Thucydides With Map. 12mo. 106 pages. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Eighth Edition. 12mo. 

Piato’s Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. S. Trump, 
Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. 180 pp. 
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